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PRE FAC E. 


As the plan purſued in the following work is 
detailed in the firſt chapter, it would be ſuper- 
fluous to lay any thing concerning it in this place. 
But there is another point on which the reader 
may wiſh for ſome explanation, before he enters 
on the peruſal of the following pages. He will 
be aware that it can ſcarcely fall to the lot of any 
individual to attain to ſuch a degree of perſonal 
knowledge of the habits, purſuits, and occupa- 
tions of the different ranks and profeſſions, into 
which the higher and middle claſſes of ſociety in 
this country are diſtributed, as to qualify him to 
delineate their reſpective duties with tolerable ac- 
curacy. And he may with juſtice expect to be 
informed whether the author of the preſent per- 
formance has enjoyed advantages of any kind, 
affording him a chance of accompliſhing in a ſa- 


tisfactory manner the taſk which he has under- 
taken. 


vi FP R E F A 0 Wy 
taken. 11 f is therefore incumbent on me to ſtate 
that I have enjoyed, in carrying on the work, ad- 
vantages of ſuch a nature as to leave me almoſt 
without apology for the greater part of its errors 
and imperfections. The endeavours which I 
have ſtudiouſſy made to derive intelligence from 
various jd reſpecting the ſeverſtopics which 
1 have had to diſcuſs, have been amply recom- 
penſed. And in executing moſt of the chapters 
appropriated to particular deſcriptions of men, and 
eſpecially ſome of thoſe chapters with the ſub- 
jects of which I was the leaft acquainted, I have 
been, fortunate enough, to receive the unreſerved 
ſuggeſtions, advice, and animadverſions of perſons 
ſeverally occupying the ſtation, or belonging to 
the profeſſion i in queſtion, and accuſtomed frialy 
to conſider its duties in a conſcientious light. 
Were Iat liberty to mention the names to Which 
1 allude, ſome of them would be found in poſſeſſion 
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Nor, on the others nds will Jo linac. Jia Galen. 
from a dread of the · odium or. reſponſibility. attached to 
meaſures in which he has acquieſced. He will not aban- 


don a declining miniſtry with a view to returning into of- 
fice, after a ſhort interval, with the prevailing party. Nei- 
ther will he ſcek; by reſigning, or by threatening to reſign, 
to einbar̃raſs the proceedings of the Cabinet, through perſo- 

nal anirnolity"\ rows one 8 its ra members. 
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their-bearings on modern opinions and. modern manners P 
arid: to deduce from them rules of conduct by which the in- 
habitants of this country in particular, each in his reſpectiye 
Ration, may be aided in acquiring the knowledge and encou- 
raged in the performance of their feveral duties, are objects 
of unequivocal utility. They are the objects Which 
my wiſh to attain, as far as Lam able, in the preſent wo 


2 PLAN OF THE WORK EXPLAINED. 


In a former treatiſe (a) I have brieflyendeavoured to inveſ- 
tigate the fundamental rules of natural juſtice; and to point 
out the wide range of moral obligations incumbent on man- 

kind in general, together with the grounds on which they 

reſt. The moral principles there maintained have a cloſe 
connection with the ſubjects now to be diſcuſſed; and may 
in ſome caſes evidently form the ultimate baſis of my rea- 
- ſoning. On ſuch occaſions I do not mean to occupy the 
time of the reader with an attempt to eſtabliſh them afreſh ; 
but wquld refer him to the proofs E advanced i in fup- 
A 


port of them inthe proper place: &@ AI 2 1 


The plan propoſed requires me to enter into a rogular and 
to a certain degree r minute detail of the various duties of the 
different claſſes of ſociety, which fall within its limits; to com- 
bine in every branch of enquiry, as far as the nature of 

the ſubjects will admit, the concluſions of reaſon with the 
dictates of religion; and to deduce ſuch inferences, and 
ſubjoin ſuch remarks, as appear immediately applicable to 
the circumſtances of Engliſhmen in common life. In the pro- 
ſecution of a plan of this nature, the attention will of courſe 
be attracted in the firſt place hy thoſe objects which are of the 
- moſt general importance, and thoſe ſituations Which render 
the perſons fixed in them particularly conſpicuous.” And it 
will afterwards be directed to points which intereſt either a 


ſmaller ere of the community, or that pave hp 
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is more withdrawn from public obſervation. I propoſe 
therefore, in the outſet of the undertaking, to inveſtigate the 
conformity between the acknowledged principles of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution, as it ſtands and is adminiſtered at preſent, 
and thoſe fundamental rules of political wiſdom, which 
ought to be carefully regarded in every civil ſociety: to 
offer, in the next place, ſome remarks on the functions of the 
ſovereign, and to notice the general duties of Enghſhmen 
as ſubjects and fellow-citizens :-and afterwards to diſcrimi- 
nate the upper and middle claſſes of the inhabitants of this 
country according to the ſeveral ranks, profeſſions, and em- 
ployments, into which they are diſtributed, beginning with 
thoſe of a public nature, and deſcending to thoſe which are 
private and domeſtic, and to ſtate the ſeveral duties and 
temptations peculiar to each. It will not be expected that in 
a work of this kind a diſtinct part ſhould be appropriated to 
thoſe, who are placed in the loweſt ranks of ſociety. By 
them argumentative and bulky treatiſes on morality will not 
be read. The careful peruſal of their bible, and the ſtudy 
of ſhort and familiar expoſitions of its precepts, aided by the 
public and private admonitions of their paſtors, are to them 
the principal ſources of inſtruction. Not but that the mo- 
rals of the common people may be materially corrected. 


their underſtandings improved, and their miſconceptions 
rectified, with equal benefit to themſelves and to the whole 
community, by.judicious attention on the part of their ſu- 
periors among the laity. To purſue thoſe: objects; with dili- 
gence, 'with-perſeverance;and with a ſtudious regard to the 
difference of temporary or local circumſtances, practices, 
if Bz - and 


-& PLAN Or THE WORK EXPLAINED. 
and opinions, is a moral obligation ſtrictly incumbent on all 
perſons in the highericlafſes;;/ and one which will not paſs 
5 e nn ne. che eee 
p ages DIL pn — | at | 
To be choses of this FO Fa PE aces. 
Gini that it offerod the faireſt opportunity of effectually 
bringing home the duties of men to their underſtandings 
and boeſoms He who would read with indifference an 
abſtract enquiry into the nature of a particular duty, and 
the proper means of performing it, might be ſtruck with 
a faithful repreſentation of the occaſions on which the per- 
formance of that duty is required, the manner in which it 
is to be effected: and the pretences by which it is commonly 
evaded, exempliflied in the occurrences which attend his 
Own profeſſion and ſituati on in life. Remarks, which in the 
former caſe he might probably have flighted as the reveries 
of ſpeculative theory, in the latter preſs upon his mind cor- 
roborated by the energy of autbentir fats, of the truth of 


| Which be has had ocular and ut hourly demonſtration. 


T may Mkewiſe add as u further reaſon for adopting the 
method propoſed; that I do H recollect any ethical work 
in Which a ſimilar plan is purſued wilt regularity, and at 
the mine time eitendeg to any conſiderable e of ſub- 
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. kbere is aer one impertection infeparable Piney 
mode of proceeding; which it may be requiſite briefly to 
mention. No man acts in a fingle character; nor can all 
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his duties be brought into one point of view. The -mem- 
ber of the legiflature, the miniſter of ſtate, the counſellor, 
the merchant, is alſo a ſubject, a huſband, a parent, a land- 
lord, or a maſter. In order then to avoid the repetition of 
the ſame obſervations under many different heads; a repe- 
tition which would only ſwell the bulk of the performance 
without conveying additional information; I requeſt the 
reader, of whatever deſcription he may be, not to confine 
his attention to the chapter appropriated to the ſtation or pro- 
feſſion to Which he belongs; but to conſider thoſe chap- 
ters () alſo which include the general duties of ſubjects, and 
the eſpecial obligations of private and domeſtic life, as parti- 
cularly addreſſed to himſelf. If I ſhould be told that re- 
marks and directions will {till be found applied to perſons: 
of one deſcription which equally appertain to thoſe of ano- 
ther; inſtead of ſheltering myſelf under the acknowledged. 
impoſſibility of avoiding all defects in any undertaking, or: 
pleading that the defect alleged is of no prominent magni- 
. tude, I might reply that it is a circumſtance which I 
- fearcely deſire to be otherwiſe. For, as the matter now 
ſtands, even the. curſory enquirer, who turns to a parti- 
cular chapter from curioſity to know what is there ſtated 
concerning the profeſſion of which it treats, though a pro- 
feſſion in which he is not perſonally engaged; may chance 
to meet with obſervations, which he may perceive to be 
not altogether inapplicable to his own. 


It remains only to add, that I have ſtudied throughout the 


q 7 f ) (3) Chap. iv and xiv, | 
, | ſub. 
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ſubſequent chapters to avoid general cenſures, and indiſ- 
crimmate imputations, as altogether repugnant to candour 
and juſtice; and that in ſpeaking of the errors and faults of 
any particular profeſſion, I mean imply to note them as 
errors and faults to which perſons i in that profeſſion are 
conſiderably liable, without in any degree deſigning to 
intimate that they are chargeable on all or on molt of the 
individuals belonging to it. If an unguarded expreſſion 
ſhould occafionally occur, it will be interpreted, I truſt, 
W to the e N 1 Rare now given. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE - 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


ArTTRAGTED by focial affections and ſympathies ; 
drawn together by common weakneſſes and wants; familiar- 
ied during childhood to habits of intercourſe and ſub- 
ordination; diſcovering from reaſon and from experience; 
that the enjoyment of natural rights among unconnected 
individuals muſt be extremely limited and precarious; 
men have ſhewn the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition in every age to 

unite in civil ſocieties. So powerful has this propenſity 
_ evinced itſelf, ſo great and multifarious have been the ac- 
ceſſions of ſecurity and happineſs which have univerſally 
reſulted from the union; that perhaps not a ſingle inſtance 
can be produced where men of honeſt views and ſober 
citing, who have once been in poſſeſſion of the 
bleſſings of ſocial intercourſe, have ſpontaneouſly re. 

nounced all connections with their fellow- creatures. It has 
been the ruffian, prowling like the wild beaſt for his prey, 
or the enthuſiaſt, dreaming that auſterity is holineſs, who 
| Ras inſulated himſelf in caves and deferts. Whenever by 
external circumſtances a 2 once formed has been 


E | {ſeparated 
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ſeparated or diſſolved; whether i in patriarchal days the 
death of the common parent, or the deficiency of paſtu- 
rage, induced the younger branches of the family to ſeek 

freſh habitations; whether in later times the calamities of 
inundations, of famine, of peſtilence, or of war, the deſire 
of foreign comforts, or the preſſure of domeſtic miſeries, have 
influenced men to abandon their place of reſidence, and 
broken aſunder the ties by which they were anited3 the 
zenewal of - thoſe ties ini another land, 'or the eſtabliſhment 
of ſimilar connections, has always been the firſt and the 
darling object of thoſe who ſurvived the r a, 
munity. .Like globules of quickfilver diſperſed, over a 
lied ſurface, they have ever been ſeen in conſtant agitation 
and inquietude while diſtin& ; ; haſtening together, and with 
2 continually accelerated velocity, when they. have, come 
within, the ſphere of each other 8 attraction Kies, whatever 
be the ſize of the maſſes into h be ay e 
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- The forms: of . ech. — eas zunge B in 
different, nations have been ſeverally decided by the, ope- 
ration of general cauſes ; powerfully: affecting the human 
mind, as the climate and nature of the country; and by the 
influence of incidental circumſtances, as as foreign invaſions, 
internal diſſenſions, and the character and fortune of 

dicular individuals. Hence, in different ages of the wodd, 
and in communities ſtationed at different points in 100 
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found a place. If we examine the condition of rude and 
uncultivated tribes, and thence advance to the contempla- 
tion of ſocieties in ſome degree more poliſhed and enlight- 
ened. we may trace the marks of a gradual progreſs from 
the loweſt ſtage of union, to the regular and ſtable form of 
a body politic. We may obſerve men held together by 
a tie ſo light, as to conſtitute the ſimpleſt arrangement 
under which any thing deſerving the name of a ſocial 
connection can ſubſiſt; an engagement mutually to aid 
each other in repelling the attacks, and retaliating the in- 
curſions of enemies. But though ſocieties may have been 
originally eſtabliſhed in various inſtances on the baſis of 


this (a) inartificial contrad. ; 3 it is nnn that, except 
under 


"De 8 in his Hiſtory of Gil —.— furniſhes examples of 
ſocieties preciſely in this ſtate. © Even after nations have choſen a military 
leader, they do not entruſt him with any ſpecies of civil authority. The 
« captain among the Caribbees did not pretend to decide in domeſtic diſputes; - 
the terms juri/difion and government were unknown in their tongue,” —Ed. 5; 
p. 166.—* Among the Iroquois and other nations of the temperate zone, the 
« titles of magiſtrate and ſubject, of noble and mean, are as little known as thoſe 
* of rich and poor,—lf their concerts muſt be ſuppoſed to conſtitute a a ſpe- 
« ties of political goverument, it is one to baton. an af of ours can be . 
« applied.” — P. 141. 

Captain Carver (ſee his Travels in the interior Parts of North America, 
zd edit. p. 258) repreſents ſome ſavage tribes which he viſited as in a fimilar 
ſtate at preſent. ©* Among theſe no viſible form of government is eſtabliſhed ; ; 

. & they allow of no ſuch diſtinction as magiſtrate and ſubject, every one ap- 
« pearing to enjoy an independence that cannot be controlled. The object of 
t government among them is rather foreign than domeſtic z for their attention 
« ſeems more to be employed in preſerving ſuch an union among the members 
„of their tribe as will enable them to watch the motions of their enemies, and 
. | C «to 
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under very particular circumſtanoes, they ſhould continue 
long under ſo rude @ form. The ſame general cauſes, 
which had induced men to enter into that flight con- 
nection, would ſpeedily allure them into one more cloſe 
and more beneficial, And as the numbers of a fociety 
became enlarged, and a clearer inſight into the meaſures 
conducive to the general good was acquired by experience 
Ko ene mmm unser WN on the 

u ans . rights 
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cc to ad againſt . 
* by any publi regulations,” Theſe tribes have continued to the preſent daß 
exactly i in Poly Wh ame ſtate in which the greater part of the inhabitants of North 
aud South America were found by the Spatiiards early in the Fixteenth cen- 
tury«: See Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, 4th edit. vol. ii. p. 116—119., 
I The accounts given of the ancient Germans by Cæſar and Tacitus, of the 
Huns and Alans by Ammianus Marcellinus, and of the North American 
Indians by Charlevoix, which are brought into one point of view by Dr. 
Robertſon in his Hiſtory of Charles V. 8yo. vol. i. p. 246, Sc. prove that in 
the nations reſpetively deſcribed. by thoſe authors, ſociety had advanced few 
ſteps further at the time when the picture was drawn. The learned hiſtorian 
obſerves that, while ' ſociety remains in this ſimple ſtate, men by uniting 
te together ſcarcely relinquiſh any portion of their natural independence.” 


_ (4) Dr. Robertſon (Hiſt. Charles V. vol. i. p. 16), ſpeaking of the northern 
conquerors of Europe, remarks that * ſelf-defence was their chief care, and 
4 ſeems to have been the ole object of their firſt inſtitutions and policy ;” 

but that afterwards © inſtead of thoſe looſe aſſociations which, though they 

« ſcarcely-diminiſhed their perſonal independence, had been ſufficient for their 

e ſecurity while they remained in their original countries; they ſaw the ne- 
« ceſlity of confederating more cloſely together, and of W e 

« their private rights, in order to attain public ſafety.” “ T 
The whole of Dr. Robertſon's View of the Progreſs of anne 
c Hiſtory of 

Char les 
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rights of individuals would evidently promiſe an increaſe 
of public happineſs. It would in conſequence appear ex- 

pedient that various laws and inſtitutions ſhould be framed 
to regulate the objects of internal polity, the transfer and 
deſcent of property, the proof of crimes, and the inflition 
of puniſhments ; and be eſtabliſhed as binding on all who 
ſhould chooſe, to be members of the community; that 
officers ſhquld be appointed to ſuperintend the execution 
of them; that a public force ſhould be conſtituted for the 
purpoſe of enſuring domeſtic tranquillity by exacting obe- 
dience to the laws, and of repelling the attacks of invaders 
and that a legiſlative power, temporary or permanent, 
ſhould be deputed to watch over the whole; and be in- 
veſted with the authority, ſubjected to more or fewer 
limitations, of enacting ſuch ordinances from time to time, 
as it ſhould deem eſſential to the welfare of the riſing ſtate. 
In proportion as events were more or leſs favourable to the 
diffuſion of knowledge and refinement, a ſhorter or a longer 
period would elapſe before a country could attain to any 
of the ſettled modes of political adminiſtration, which pre- 
vail among the poliſhed nations of Europe. 


Among the maral obligations incumbent on all men as 
accountable beings, there are ſome which in different 


Charles V. affords a ey appetite elucidation of this ſubject. The . au- 
thor, in his Hiſtory of America, exhibits inſtances of civil government in various 
ſtages of its progreſs. See particularly his Account of the People of Bogota, 
vol. ii. p · e ee eee deni of d i 
vians, p. 209, &c. a 
a Ca conn” 
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Tountries and on particular occaſions aſſume different forms, 
«point to different modes of conduct, and have to encounter 


the oppoſition of different temptations and impediments, 
in conſequence of peculiarities in the eſtabliſhed forms of 


Civil government. No ethical work therefore, which pro- 


feſſes to treat of the duties of various claſſes of ſociety in 
Great Britain, can be complete as to its plan, unlefs it pays 
a marked attention to the Britiſh Conſtitution. The ufes of 
the principal parts of that Conſtitution will be diſtinctly 
noticed in ſubſequent chapters, in which the reſpective du- 


ties of the individuals compoſing the ſeveral branches of 


the Legiſlature will be diſcuſſed. The way however may 
be cleared for thoſe details, by a previous inveſtigation of 
| ſome points of a more general nature. The preſent chapter 
therefore will be employed in aſcertaining thoſe leading 
principles, the obſervance of which political wiſdom feems 
to require as eſſential to the equity and good conduct of 
civil government; and in examining how far each of thoſe 
principles i is obſerved in i the exiſting (9 nns of this 
realm. 


In the diſcrilſion of this ſubject little more will com- 


monly be neceſſary than briefly to ſtate the principles 
themſelves, with the grounds on which they reſt. For a 
very flight degree of reflection will evince that they are 


(0 This expreſſion is uſed tees he teat ea 


more extended than its uſual acceptation ; not merely as charaQterifing the form 
of government by King, Lords, and Commons, but as including the general 


— laws, and of che principles which guide the execution of them. 
| 20 | fully 
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fully comprehended within the general outline of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution ; and the particular manner in which they 
are carried into effect will be more fitly inveſtigated here- 
after, when the functions of the ſeveral branches of the 
Legiſlature come to be diſtinctly conſidered. One or two 
points however will require rather more explanation. 


1. The firſt principle dictated by political wiſdom is 
this; that thoſe fundamental rules be obſerved, which 
natural juſtice inculcates as the proper groundwork of all 
ſocial inſtitutions. For as far as theſe are violated or ne- 
glected, oppreſſion will take place in the community; the 
members will gradually become more and more diſſatiſ- 
fied; and if the hardſhips undergone are not ſufficient 
finally to produce civil commotions, yet in proportion to 
their frequency and magnitude the proſperity of the State 
2 be e and retarded. | 


- That in the whole code of Britiſh Laws there is not an 
individual Statute, which men accuftomed to the inveſtiga- 
tion of moral principles can fairly charge with any devia- 
tion from the line of ſtrict juſtice, is a poſition for the va- 
lidity of which it would be too much to contend. It is 
not likely that ſuch an aſſertion could be maintained with 
reſpe& to any Government exiſting. But that the Britiſh 
Conſtitution bears in every part of it the broad and ſtrong 
characters of juſtice, is a truth fo prominent and Nate 
that it ſhould ſeem entitled to the immediate aſſent of every 
rational advocate for the duty of civil obedience, on what- 


ever 
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ever theory he may be diſpoſed, to reſt the obligation. If 
he ſounds the rights of Goyerument on the ſolid ground 
of natignal conſent. expreſſed or implied, he ſees that the 
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that in each of the three branches it is ſanctioned not 
merely by the paſſive concurrence, hut by the ayowed and 
zealous approbation of the great maſs.of the Community; 
that it is regarded with an attachment, which, being eſta · 
bliſhed on the wiſeſt principles, and confirmed by the ex- 
perienee, of ages, is, we truſt, more likely to increaſe than 
to abate, and may equally preclude from all hopes of ſuc- 
_ cels the fayourers of a republican form of government on 
the one hand, and the ſupporters of the indeſeaſible right of 
kings on the other. If he contents himſelf with looking to 
expediency alone, and meaſures the title of Civil Govern- 
ors to the ſubmiſſion. of their ſuhjects ſolely. by the ſcale 
of the general welfare; he diſcovers perſons, and pro- 
perty ſecured, induſtry eneguraged and rewarded, and 
public and private happineſs permanently enjoyed in Great 
Britain, in a degree ſcarcely if ever paralleled in any other 


© One leading circumſtance however. in the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution, the late of Popular Repreſentation, has been re- 


+ —* 
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 peatedly ſtigmatiſed as incompatible with the fundamental 
C | i principles 


CITY 
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principles of jaſtice. It is undoubtedly true that a very 
large majority of the inhabitants of this kingdom has no 
elective voice in the appointment of the members of the 
Houſe of Commons; in other words, moſt of the people 
of Great Britain have no ſaffrage in the nomination of the 
perſons who are to enact the laws, by which non-eleCtors 
in common with the reſt of the nation are to be governed. 
But the limited diffuſion of the elective franchiſe cannot 
fairly be affirmed to be a breach (d) of juſtice. The right of 
voting for a member of Parliament is a pubic trufl; it is as 
truly a civil office as the moſt conſpicuous employment in 
the State; and, humble as it may ſeem, is a civil office of 
conſiderable - importance. All public offices and trufts 
being conſtituted in this kingdom for the general good of 
the hole; it is juſt that they ſhould be conferred under 
ſuch political conditions as the general good may demand ; 
and be devolved to thoſe perſons alone, who poſſeſs the 
political qualifications deemed eſſential to the proper dif- 
charge of the duties attached to them. Of thefe condi: 
tions and qualifications the nation is the judge; and when 
it has fixed according to its beſt views of public utility the 
terms on which each public office ſhall be conferred, and 
the deſcription of perſons to whom it ſhall be entrufted ; 
no man who is deſtitute of the civil qualifications 'pre- 
ſcribed has any plea for complaining of injuſtice in being 
precluded from filling the poſt. It would be as unreaſona- 
ble in a perſon thus diſqualified to contend that he is treated 


(4) Whether the limitation of the right of voting be repugnant to ſound policy, 
is a queſtion which will be confidered hereafter in its proper place. 
| with 


| 
f 
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with injuſtice. in not being permitted to be an elector, as 


it would be to affirm that he is unjuſtly treated in not being 


permitted. to be king. The king and the elector are alike 
public officers ; and the nation has the ſame right to ap- 
point citizens of a particular deſcription to chooſe mem- 


. bers of parliament, e Cpu _ 


SITY TE ns. 


we have alſo beard 5 a direct clurge of injuſtice 
urged againſt the whole of the Britiſh Conſtitution, on 
the ground of the Government being hereditary. The 
ſubſtance of the argument is, that to eſtabliſh a particular 
family with hereditary powers is deſpotiſm, becauſe it 


operates to preclude the conſent of ſucceeding generations; 


that the generation which firſt ſelects a perſon, and inveſts 
him with ſovereignty, aQs according to its own free deter- 
mination, and lives under a Government choſen and eſta- 
bliſhed by itſelf; but in eſtabliſhing hereditary ſucceſſion 
it aſſumes a character to which it has no right; it changes 
itſelf from a Legiſlator to a Teſtator, and affects to make 
its will, thereby to take from each ſubſequent race of men 
the right which itſelf had exerciſed, of chooſing any form 
of government deemed adviſable, and to force on them a 
previouſly appointed form againſt their conſent (e). | 
n 10 len 11 54:7 5 This 


(%) Had they, who urge this argument, pointed their accuſations not againſt che 
abſtract inſtitution of hereditary Government, but ſolely againſt the language of 


ſome of the Acts of Parliament by which it is eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, it 


muſt be admitted that a reply would have been difficult. Statutes which deſcribe 
. * 
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This Wament would prove, were it valid, much more 
than they who allege it apprehend or deſire. It would 
prove the inherent injuſtice not only of hereditary Go- 
vernment, but of all Government. Generations of men, 
ſimilar as the individuals who compoſe them may be to the 
leaves (/) of the foreſt in ſhortlived glory; are not like 
them ſwept away together by the ſudden de ſolation of 
autumn, and replaced by a new ſucceſſion burſting at once 
into life in the ſpring. According to the fixed order of 
nature, they decay, and are renewed, by a gradual and 
almoſt  imperceptible change: the parent diſappears, but 
his offspring already ſupplies his place: death ſeizes every 
individual in his turn, but in the midſt of his ravages the 
ſociety: continues to exiſt in undeclining vigour. It would 
follow. then from the principle on which the injuſtice of 
hereditaty power is attempted to be proved, that on the very 
firſt moment after the eſtabliſhment of any Conſtitution, 
when a ſingle individual of the country, who at the time of 
its being eſtabliſhed was a child under the control of his 
parent, ſhould attain to years of diſcretion, and become 

entitled to te common Fights of men, the injuſtice of the 


the 3 G a Cy x ag 4 moſt humbly and faithfully ſubmitting themſelves, 
their heirs and poſterity for ever,” to any particular family ; or as 60 binding them- 
« ſelves, their heirs and poſterity to that family, its heirs and poſterity,” or to any 
particular form of Government whatever, © 7o the end time; profeſs to diſ- 
poſe of the rights of ſucceeding generations, which are beyond the reach of 
their control; and afford an er of language equally extravagant ow 


gitory. a 1101 sd 
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Government would commence. To him the Government, 
had it been ſettled but a week or a day, would be here- 
ditary; it would operate to preclude his conſent, and 
would be a deſpotiſm.“ Not neceſſarily ſo, it may per- 
haps be replied; the young man might freely conſent to 
accept the form of Government with which he would ſee 
all around him ſatisfied. Undoubtedly he might; but does 
not this conceſſion furniſh a complete anſwer to the charge 


- of injuſtice urged againſt the inſtitution of hereditary 


power? Does it not point out the way by which the juſtice 
of our on Government, though hereditary; is rendered 
inconteſtable, on the very principle on which it is queſtion- 
ed? Conſent given by every native of Great Britain in his 
turn, when he arrives at the age of diſcretion, to the go- 
vernment which he finds adopted by his countrymen; and 
expreſſed by his continuing in the land, and voluntarily 
accepting the protection of the State, with entire conſciouſ- 
neſs that it is afforded to him only on the reciprocal con- 
dition of obedience to the laws ; conſtitutes him fully and 
juſtly a Britiſn ſubject. No compulſion was uſed or 
threatened ; the act was entirely his o. Had he been 
averſe to acquieſce in the Conſtitution ſanctioned by his 
countrymen, the world was before him, and he was at 
ener Wa to LA He is not Sad to the Government 
3th. . | | becauſe 


Tha is, at preſent no act of parliament i in 3 prohibiting any perſon. 
whatever from going out of the kingdom at his own diſcretion ; the laſt ſtatute 
to that effect having been repealed in the reign of James I. Blackſtone's Comm. 
10th edition, vol. 1. p. 266. And © by the common law every — 
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Wen anceſtors obeyed it; but becauſe he has vo- 
er engaged to ey it dwell. . 


The true ſtate of the matter is this. The inſtitution of 
y particular form of Government, hereditary or other- 
wiſe, lays before each ſucceeding member of the commu- 
nity a conſiderable inducement to accept it, from the very 
circumſtance. of its being eſtabliſhed, and from the incon- 
veniences which would attend a removal to another coun- 
try. The more excellent the Conſtitution, the ſtronger 
will the inducement be; but compliance with it is a vo- 
luntary act. Similar inducements are inſeparably con- 
netted with every human inſtitution, whether public, pri- 
vate, or domeſtic. And he who on that ground charges his 
anceſtors with injuſtice in thus ſetting before him an here- 
ditary Government ; might with equal reaſon complain, 
that by the etetion of houſes and the introduction of 
agriculture, they had . deſpotically precluded him” from 
"OW in a cave and feeding on acorns. 


> 


. 
, 2. Political wiſdom requires the exiſtence of a alegillative 


of the realm for whatever cauſe he pleaſeth Shut . the-kivg!s an 
provided that he is under no injunRion of ſtaying at home ; which liberty was 
« ut, expreſaly declared in king John's Great Charter.” Blackſtone, vol. 1. p. 265. 
And though * becauſe every man ought of right to defend the king and his realm, 
« therefore the king at his pleafure may command him by his writ that he go not 
out of the realm without licence; (Blackſtone, ibid.) no man will think it 
probable that individuals diffatisfied with the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of their 
country will ever be conſtrained to ſtay that they may be employed in defending 
85 O ant OH f D 2 * 1 | body; 
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body: and that ſome efficient part of the legiſlature be ap- 
pointed by the people, and ultimately ſpeak their ſenſe. 


I there 1 no legiſlative body; the government is the 
deſpotiſm of an individual. If there be a legiſlative body 

wholly appointed by an individual, he is ſtill deſpotic, 
though circuitoufly. If the legiſlative body be hereditary, 

or ſelf. appointed, where there is no monarch, it is a deſ- 

potic- ariſtocracy; where there is a monarch, it becomes 

excluſively deſpotic by enſlaving him, or N of a om 

| nnn! bo. od; / 


Thoſe evils are . precluded. by affigning to, the ponple, an 45 10 
the caſe in Great Britain, the appointment of one branch of 
the legiſlature, formed in ſuch a manner as that it ſhall 
finally ſpeak their ſenſe, whenever that ſenſe is decided 
and permanent; and armed with ſufficient powers ulti- 
mately to enſure ſucceſs, * thoſe ee to its 


determination. 


To give full wm the NOR the right of elective 
| ſuffrage ſhould be conferred on great numbers, and ſhould 
be-eafily attainable: Thus in Great Britain the electors 
amount to ſome hundred thouſands ; and beſides the mul- 
titudes Who may acquire the right of voting in boroughs 
by various methods, every man may purchaſe a vote for a 

county, who can pay for a piece of land worth forty 


* 


It is a thing by oe. unreaſonable in itſelf, or re- 
pugnant 
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pugnant to the liberal, ſpirit of political: wiſdom, that the 
Conſtitution ſhould require a large portion of thoſe who 
chooſe to live under its protection, to be ſatisfied without 
poſſeſſing a voice in the appointment of their immediate 
legiſlators. The grand objectito be had in view in impart- 
ing the elective franchiſe is to ſecure, as far as may be poſ- 
fable, the choice of proper repreſentatives. By this con- 
ſideration alone the number and deſcription of electors 
| oughtto be regulated. Afid if this conſideration undeniably 
requires, on the one hand, that the whale number of electors 
in the kingdom ſhould bear an adequate proportion to the 
amount of the inhabitants; it ſeems equally to require on 
the other that the right of voting ſhould be conſined to men 
competent, and likely to diſcharge the truſt committed to 
them in a manner conducive to the public good. If we 
reflect on the uninformed condition of multitudes in the 
lower ranks of ſociety ; on the blind deferenee which they 
commonly pay to the will of their immediate fuperiors; 
on the temptations they are under of being corrupted by 
bribes; on the facility with they may be deluded by 
artful miſrepreſentations and inflammatory harangues; on 
the difficulty of preventing confuſion and riots in popular 
aſſemblies ſpreading over the face of a whole kingdom; on 
the; rapidity: with which tumults excited by deſign or acci- 
dent in one aſſembly would be communicated by contagion 
to another, until the country would be agitated with gene- 
ral convulſions: if we reflect on the dangers to be dread- 
ed from theſe and other circumſtances which would at- 
tend the plan of univerſal ſuffrage, we ſhall probably ſee 


1. great 
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great reaſqn o rejoice that: the elective right is limited un- 
der the\Btitiſh Conſtitution. And we are nat to forget that 
if any inconreniences and ares 5 col be apprehended 
in conſequence of limiting it they are neceſſarily much 
diminiſhed, if not altogether femoved, by the very ſmall 
— —̃ to procure the privilege of e 
e 23 ea O Snob 29 . | 
HO NED dat t . 
vie Thedegidature dfeverynebliocyulared Stateicught to 
be ſo conſtructed that the members of it may have a common 
intereſt vrith he reſt of the community; it ſhould be com- 
poſed: of men belonging to various claſſes and profeſſions ; 
andi ſhould be open in all its. parts, and on all occaſions, to 
the eee abs Peppe. r 5ritciod)” 
%% H 60%” On 5030! Woobbies emen at tn 15 © 
It is obvious how neceſſary the obſervance of theſe rules 
9 he the welfare of the whole: community, and to the in- 
tereſt of each particular claſs of citizens. And it is no leſs 
obvious with reer are ee wee 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. | | 


10 * Levee afſerablies ſhould'be e bait at F 
immoderately, numerous; they ſhould enjoy perfect free- 
dom of debate; and ſhould be regulated in their pro- 
ceedings by ſuch ſorms as may enſure a full and deliberate 
inveſtigation of each ſubject hich comes before them, and 

at the ſame time admit n — —_— in rr 
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If a legiſlative aſſembly conſiſts of few members, it 
wants the wiſdom which reſults from the collected counſels 
of many able men; it is apt to become arbitrary in its pro- 
ceedings ; and is more within the reach of ordinary cor- 
ruption. If it is extremely numerous, it becomes tumultu- 
ous and diſorderly in its diſcuſſions, intemperate and 
capricious in its reſolves; and each member is liable to act 
leſs under the reſtraints both of conſcience and of ſhame, 
truſting that the miſoonduct of an individual will not be 
diſcerned in the crowd, or will be obliterated by the mul- 
titude en e re ne the W re- 


2 no 3 


With reſpeR to each of the baten ſpecified in this 
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5. ae bodies e ha firs ae Ifrom't time 
to time as to prevent them from degenerating into tyran- 
nical oligarchies; and in ſuch anner that the change, or 
courſe of ſuccellion, in any par of them, ſhould take place 
without confuſion, tumult, ſtoppage of public buſineſs, or 
| nnn of er — mn: — government.” | 


The policy tes b is ſufficiently manifeſt.” The re- 
ants change and rene wal in the Britiſh Legiſlature is at- 


tained by the limited duration of parliament. And as it is 
made in that branch of the Legiſlature which is appointed 
i 5 the 8 thoſe dangers are 9 which other- 

'T + wiſe 
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wiſe might, have been dreaded from. the hereditary power 
lodged in the other branches. Strict laws; are in force to 
preyent diſorders, at elections 3 and the Conſtitution has 
provided that not even the death of the ſupreme magiſtrate 
ſhall.attord.room. for ſedition and anarchy, or create any 
material impediment to the, progreſs of public buſineſs, 
In the eye of theda the throne is peven vacant; but from 
the moment (4) of the death of its poſſeſſar is ſuppoſed to be 
filled by his heir. Further, on the death of any king or 
queen ( the parliament in being. [hall continug for fix 
months, unleſs ſooner. prorogued or diſſolved by the ſuc- 
* ceſſor; if the parliament be at the time of the king's 
death ſeparated by adjournment or prorogation, it 

* notwithſtanding aſſemble immediately; and if no par- 
„ lament. is then in being, the members of the laſt par- 
liament ſhall aſſemble and be again (i) a parliament.“ In 
like manner the privy council ſhall continue for ſix 


3 months alter the demiſe of the Crown, unlaſs ſooner de- 
E termined by the ſucceſcqꝝ (iN. he judges 400, by an act 
4 of parliament paſſed in andi at the cecommenda: 
tian of our preſent So ign ware continucd in their 
offices () notyyithſtanding amy demiſe of the; own. And 
all the (m) great officers, of State, and in general all officers 


civil or military throughout the whole Britiſh: empire, con- 
_ tipue in office 3 en unleſs 
| hopes —— by ane 1 bas egrefs Jilin 
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6. — rat _— Executive Powers he Cn 
allet. Sele 


pc” en ien volleſſes/the 8 
end adminiſtering the laws, he will be influenced 
in framing them by a reference to the perſons. whom he 
foreſees that they will affect. Hence, | inſtead of being 

founded on comprehenſive principles of juſtice, and directed 
to the general good of the State, they will continually: be 
fabricated for the purpoſe of gratifying the private animo- 
ſities and promoting the ſelſiſn ends of the Legiſlator. 
Tied down to no precedents, ſubjected to no ſuperior juriſ- 
diction, nor limited hy any co-ordinate.. authority; he can 
at pleaſure ſtrain the interpretation of an exiſting ſtatute, or 
create a new one, to cruſh the moſt virtuous member of the 


community who may have offended him, or to ſcreen. a 
criminal partiſan of his own. If the legiſlative and exe 


* don hodeof: a _ 
D hang gory reyes N | 


The Bai Conſtitution has Wan _ theſe A 
FC, nail Noa ie og pale” Ia to Parlia- 
ment, and of enecuting them to the Sovereign. The con- 
ſent of the latter is requiſitè in all acts of legiſlation; but 
the evils Which have been ſpecified are precluded by the 
previous and concurrent” anQion of the houſes of Lords 
and, Commons being ellential to the, exiſtence. of every law. 
Statutes are/enafied-by:the Britiſh. Legiſlature without its 
being poſlible to foreſee on whom 2 _ attach ; and 


ire 4 . Sans Rr r 219500 - muſt 
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muſt unavaidahh be executed dyithe a ar (n) of 
the Crown without reſpe& of perſons. And though the 
Conſtitution, in order to prevent the detriment to the 
public;and the private hardſhipg which would reſult on par- 
ticular oecaſions, from an uniform application of general 
» rules, has wilely intruſted the Sovereign witch the power of 
remitting puniſhments; it has with equal wiſdom laid 
various (o) reſtrittions on the exerciſe of this privilege, that 
it may not be employed in bach a manner as to give en- 


couragement to vice or to become dangerous 40 NE 
__— Al a9 o ebas AAS: Nn 5 
org on o bid n, Gu 63. © T 


e We Executive Power ond be ene; it an be 
armed with fufficient authority to enforce obedience to the 
laws, aid 50 ful" the other fabRicns with'which it is en- 
truſted; and hold at the fame time be deterred from an 


ri bns oSvish canes nd ail 10 nalin 
6h Gi Willistn Bis hi dee een sue Lees 
W ee judicial authority ſhould be 


| committed to perſons neither at the will of the Crown, nor acting 
in other capacities as its immediate Eng, Aer, noficing the evils, which 

would ariſe if the adminiſtration of common juſtice were joined with the legif- 
Litive power, he adds . Were it foined with the egteutive, this union might 
Aon be an oveiþjilance/ or the legillative): vr whith-reaſon, by the ſtatute of 
ds . nn. whiph cabalitied the Curt of Star chambet, effectual care 
4 "ig taken $9 rewiove., vs rs wr tenets Fe, Wer Privy 


5 Council; who, 28 the Lon Mbit: : & prught Joon be in- 
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unjuſt or unwiſe uſe of its prerogatives, by being — — 
We ae ere, N pe wer eee ee ne pr 
1 Aire 

e eee; che ca wich regard: to petty States, 
theetſooms little reaſon: to expect that the affairs of a great 
empire will be permanently conducted at home and abroad 
with the requiſite vigour, ſteadineſs, diſpatch, and tranquil- 
lity, unleſs the ſuperintendency and control of the —_ 
—— gr 5 mem to a *. 1 


V In Great Britain — of the * vena 
by experience adequate to the diſcharge of the duties im- 
poſed upon him. If an unforeſeen emergence ſhould. ever 
require ſome temporary and conſtitutional _— of 
them, br 29 e eee e ten et gin 8 
1940 UI) 
In Monarchical Governments, it woold be e dif- 
ficult and unwiſe to inflict perſonal puniſhinent on the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate for neglect of duty, or breach of truſt. 
The attempt, even when the crime was inconteſtable, would 
commonly produce a civil war. Beſides, the Sovereign, 
were he expoſed to the poſſibility of puniſhment like a o- 
mon criminal, would ſcarcely be able to retain the reſpect of 
his ſubjects in a degree ſufficient to enſure reſpect to the 
laws. If guilt on his par ould manifeſt, and paſs unpu- 
-nifhed, he would beicncouraged*to greater enormities; if 
Puniſhed, and in a AM ſhort of death, either the diſgrace 
:which he had undergone would diſqualify him from filling 
the throne afterwards with dignity and effect; or the public 
pam, eentedl by Kis Hutthiliatiotr and encourageWby 
E 2 | 
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muftunayeidably:bs executed dyithe judicial officers (u) of 
the Crown without reſpe& of perſons. And though the 
Conſtitution, in order to prevent the detriment to the 
public;and the private hardſhipg which would reſult on par- 
ticular occaſions; from an uniform application of general 
. rules, has wiſely intruſted the Sovereign with the power of 
remitting puniſhments; it has with equal wiſdom laid 
| various (o reſtvitions on the exerciſe of this privilege, that 
it mayinot be employed in facts manner a it: give en- 


couragement to vice; or to become dangerous to 
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11S; "The'Exetutive' Power Wo be one; it Gould be 

armed with fufficient "authority to enforce Obedience to the 
Ws, and 50 fuffft che other füthctiens wich which it is en- 
truſted; anch thowld at the fame time(be deterred: from an 
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to the ſecurity of freedom that pf-judicial authority ſhould be 
committed to perſons neither retxbie at the will of the Crown, nor acting 
Ag capacities as its immediate n After noticing . the evils, which 

d ariſe if the adminiſtration of 3 | Juſtice were joined with the legiſ- 
Nine oaks he adds 4 Were it joined With the exteutive, this union might 
4 Wen be an oveshulanoe ſor the legillative?: Hor which reaſon, by the.ſtatute of 
| e Carr; ce np. bsh cabglifhed the Curt of Star-chamber, effetual care 
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unjuſt or unwiſe uſe of its prerogatives, by being fubjeted 
bee oor ITN EI AHI n 
- — dazolie: RE cala wich regard to petty States, 
there ſeems little reaſon to expect that the affairs of a great 
empire will be permanently conducted at home and abroad 
with the requiſite vigour, ſteadineſs, diſpatch, and tranquil- 
lity, unleſs the ſuperintendency and control of the _ 
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V In Great Britain ape of the een — 
by experience adequate to the diſcharge of the duties im- 
poſed upon him. If an unforeſeen emergence ſhould. ever 
require ſome temporary and conſtitutional extenſion of 
them, the Parliament is authoriſed kt $7700 aft T 6 
195990 UI) 
In Monarchical Governments, it wank be equally dif- 
ficult and unwiſe to inflict perſonal puniſhirent on the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate for neglect of duty, or breach of truſt. 
The attempt, even when the crime was inconteſtable, would 
commonly produce a civil war. Beſides, the Sovereign, 
were he expoſed to the poſſibility of puniſhment like a o- 
mon criminal, would ſcarcely be able to retam the reſpect of 
his ſubjects in a degree ſufficient to enſure reſpect to the 
laws. If guilt'on his part ſhould he manifeſt, and paſs unpu- 
-nifhed; he would beichcouraged*to-greater enermities; if 
-puniſhed, and in a way hort of death, either the diſgrace 
which he had undergone would diſqualify him from filling 
the throne afterwards with dignity and effect; or the public 
compaſſion, excſted by His hutniliatiorr and ercoarigeWby 
E 2 8 
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his adherents, would turn the tide of popularity beyond 

meaſure in his favour, and enable him not only to wreak his 

vengeance on the authors of his puniſhment, but perhaps 

even to aſſume arbitrary power. For theſe reaſons, among 

others, it ſeems the part of wiſdom to ſuffer no penalty to 

| impend over the Monarch himſelf, except the forfeiture of 

5 the crown in extreme caſes; and to guard againſt his poſſible 
miſconduct or treachery, by making the public concur- 
rence of his miniſters indiſpenſable to the validity of his 

proceedings, and rendering them ſtrictly reſponſible for the 

counſel which they give, and the commands which they 

crecute. * nen is en in wood — Conſtitu- 
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Inithe adminiſtration jute the fir e 
it be impartial... That the courts of juſtice in Great Britain 
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jet and to the monarch; and that in general the deciſions 
are formed and the laws adminiſtered with as great a degree 
of uprightneſs and wiſdom as it is poſſible to expect in a 
human tribunal, are-truths univerſally acknowledged. The 
appointment of judges of the ſupreme oourts rewarded 
with ample ſalaries, and removable from their office only 
on the concurrent application of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; the admirable inſtitution of juries; and the per- 
miſſion of new trials in a variety of caſes, are among the 
precautions by which the Conſtitution has wiſely endea- 
voured to ſecure this momentous object. Yet all its precau- 
tions might have been found ineffectual, had it not been for 
that publicity in judicial proceedings which is eſtabliſhed 
in this Ray's za PE: which renders the conduct of 


. with their fellow-citizens.in 80 3 of liberty: 'thoſe tort] 
who are liable to be ſeized by a preſs- gang, and compelled to ſerve on board a 
man of war, eyen at the very moment when they are returning to their fami- 
lies after ſeveral years of abſence, ſickneſs, and toil, in diſtant quarters of the 
globe. Yet the practice of impreſſing ſeamen, deſervedly obnoxious as it is, 
feems reſcued from the charge of dire@ injuſtice by this conſideration, that they 


who embrace a ſeafaring life are previouſly, aware of that attendant hardſhip, 


and may therefore be regarded as having conſented to the riſk of undergoing it. 
A ſimilar argument may in ſome meaſure perhaps apply to the caſe of landmen 
_ occaſionally imprefſed. The practice in queſtion however is ſo repugnant to the 
ſpirit of freedom and of humanity, and fo little congenial to the general prin- 
ciples of the Britiſh laws, that the nation muſt be inexcuſable ſhould it continue 
it on the mere ground of /aving expenſe; or without being convinced by ſerious 
deliberations on the ſubject renewed from time to time, and by a careful review 
of the meaſures adopted in fortign countries to anſwer the ſame purpoſe, that 
no plan of manning its navies liable to leſs weighty objections would afford a 
reaſonable proſpect of public ſafety. . | | 
: | each 
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each judge during che whole oourſe of a trial; as well at 


his final deciſion, known not only to the parties concerned 
and their agents, but to all perſons whatever who have the 
curioſity to be preſent; and to the members of the legal 
profeſſion who crowd round the tribunal, anxious to mark 
his proceedings and determination, and too diſcerning not 
to diſcover any material impropriety in either. This pub! 
keity is in effect rendered univerſal by means of the preſs, 
which in all cafes of importance conveys a detail'd account 
ae dee; wee cr cer e of the * 
—— | h5tro' 
When . bah adininiſtration of juice is enſured, 
the; next requiſite is the avoiding of unneceſſary delay and 
expenſe. For the reaſons which have been juſt aſſigned, the 
publicity of our courts tends likewiſe to deter the judge 
from interpoſing needleſs, vexatious, and burthenfome de- 
lays before he brings the cauſe to a concluſion. 'The ſpeedy 
and cheap diſtribution of juſlice is alſo conſulted. in this 
kingdom by the appointment of local officers and magi- 
ſtrates empowered to decide, under due reſponſibility, 
cauſes of inferior moment; and by the half-yearly circuits 
of the judges to determine all matters. of conliderable mo- 
ment. For the purpoſe of providing able and upright 
expounders of the laws, and enfuring equitable, wiſe, 
and concordant decifions throughout the community, it is 
highly expedient that there ſhould be a few ſtationary 
courts of judicature inveſted with extenſive. juriſdiction, 
yet lubjected to one ſupreme court of appeal. Theſe 
courts are mature fixed in the metropolis. The a” 
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of, buſineſs of various kinds which comes upon them from 
every part of the country, and the multiplicity of forms 
uſeful on the whole, but frequently inconvenient and in- 
jurious in particular caſes, with which they are encum- 
bered, occaſions great dilatorineſs and heavy charges in 
the progreſs of many of the ſuits which are brought before 
them. But theſe evils are far more than compenſated by 
the benefits reſulting from the inſtitution. Perhaps how- 
over it might be. found, were the inveſtigation committed 
to competent and diſintereſted enquirers, that much time 
and money might be ſaved to the contending parties, with- 
out any riſk of ſubſtantial juſtice, by the abolition or al- 
teration of certain forms now become uſeleſs, and by 


* "ian WIN Nac e and 
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e of the preſs ſhould. be checked by 
| no laws which are not indiſpenſably neceſſary for the re- 
ftraint, of malevolence and vice, foeking io. den the 
me e eee Eihs herineg af ate bogen 


That ee which * not met its own * and 
e e and the conduct of the courts of juſtice, to 
be fairly diſcuſled by the publig, betrays its weakneſs or its 
guilt. In Great Britain the freedom of the preſs is become 
as it were a part of the Conſtitution. And with reſpect to 
the precautions indicated by the rule as expedient for the 
purpoſe. of, curbing its licentiouſneſs, Engliſhmen have 


A that the caſe of every perſan charged with 
5 8 | a libel, 
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a libel, whether of a public or of A private nature, is ſub- 
mitted to the deciſion of à jury, fully empowered to take 
into the account, in this as ur any other ee charge, 
Ed ag Ho worry nns 2 
03 {I 5572 GI011633 
- anc F rally, every: Conſlitution of Gyrerlienzat: IT" 
cally and dangerouſly deſective, Which does not contain 
within itſelf the means of remed ying without tumult and 
national diſorder the imperfections in its frame which expe- 
rience may bring to light; and of correcting the abuſes 
which time and ie Dare nee 
N ee e ef! 10 15 
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- Whiever ande "POO ien every h * 
1 — Houſe of Parliament poſſeſſes, of propoſing in His 
place ſuch meaſures as he deems adviſable, and the power 
of the Legiſlature as to adopting the meaſures propoſed, ' 
will not impute this defect to the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
And che imputation, were it brought forward, would be 
repelled: by a reſerence to the many great iraptovements 
which bave been F. G made in Rye an 
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(% The improvernenss made in che Britit 'Colititation by INIT af 
"Chartk de Foreſts (Blackſtone; voll x. p. 214}, and by ſeveral other charters and 
en 4 2 A RR our liſtoryz jg + » "wot deſcrip- 
tion ined, principally or Eniirehꝝ, means of ſucceſsful 
2 But among the happy changes quietl, 17 Ae in the — 

out by the Conftitation icſerf, e may particularly mention the tnaQing 
Ade Patton of Right in the reign of Charles I. at bywhich;? Sir William 
ir — 9 Blackſtone 


OF THE err tr cONSTTTU TON. 


at different periods reaching even to the preſent a 
No human work can attain perfection; Hors any! human 
work carried to that degree of excellence Mich Its capable 
of attaining,” but by the'exertions of growing wifdom con- 
tinued through the lapſe of *ages.”” In proportion SIRNA 
| ſurvey the Governments and the internal condition of the 
greater part of the civiliſed world, we ſhall ſee additional 
reaſon to be thankful to Providence for having caſt our lot 
under the Britiſh Conſtitution. And we have cauſe ſtill 
further to rejoice that a regular method of removing any 
remaining defects in the Conſtitution and the Laws (and 
every good man ſhould be anxious for the quiet removal 
of all of which he is conſcious) is provided and indicated 
by the Conſtitution itſelf. The humbleſt and the pooreſt 
ſubject may carry his complaints to the Britiſh - Parlia- 
ment. And if once the ſenſe of the nation be decided- 
ly formed, and permanently expreſſed, concerning the 
injuſtice or impolicy of any particular law; the public 
voice will reach. every branch of the legiſlature, and 


Blackſtone obſerves (vol. iv. p. 437), © the Engliſh Conſtitution received great 
« alteration and improvement ;” the Habeas Corpus Act, and the abolition of 
military tenures, in the reign of Charles II.; the Bill of Rights and the Tolera- 
tion Act about the time of the Revolution. And to ſpeak of the reign of his 
preſent Majeſty, the completion of the independency of the judges, the exten- 
fion of the rights of citizens to Roman Catholics, the recent bill reſpecting li- 
dels, and the deciſion of Parliament that its diſſolution does not abate a pending 
impeachment, may be regarded as acquiſitions of the moſt ſalutary nature, and 

OY ey the realm. | 
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obtain. that, change ip the ſyſtem which moral duty and. 
the general. welfare. demand,” It is thus that improve- 
ments have been made in the. Conſtitution for centuries 
bv, and it is. thus, we truſt, . ht they Ws One 0 
ene eee eee, | oils meet bor 
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Bere OR E we commence 'our enquiry into che diitic 
cumbent on Engliſhmen, either in conſequence of r 
common ſituation as ſubjects and fellow-citizens, or of 

peculiar ſtations, erte e ns and employ ments; it. iS Bo 
ſary to adyert to the offices of the Chief Weine whom 
the Conſtitution has placed « on the throne. His wer of 
e the e wen is as h A his. Ration 

is exalted. So ch PL - 


"The 3 to ot W on the Autics attacked to royalty, 
may not improperly. be preceded by a ſtatement, of the 
principal advantages. reſulting to Great Britain from the 
GN hero of the Goyernment, CO IVE e N 
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By lodging the ſupreme executive power in "wy Abe 
of a ſingle perſon, ſubjected to the ſuperintending control 
of the Houſes of Parliament, and to the ect arifi ng 
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precluded, as far perhaps as any poſſible contingency in 
human affairs can be ſaid to be precluded, thoſe civil con- 
flicts, by which the happineſs. and liberty of other States 
have been ſubverted- The noble, however aſpiring; the 
demagogue, however turbulent; the general, however re- 
nowned for his victories, ſees every channel obſtructed, by 
which he might hope to raiſe himſelf to dominion over his 
fellow - citizens. Every ambitious project is extinguiſhed 
by the abſence of all probability of ſucceſs. The ſplendid 
prize. of empire is already beſtowed by the nation on its 
choſen Sovereign. In Rome, and other ancient republics, 
the T t of a common. ſuperior encouraged popular and 
military. leaders ſucceſſively to aim at rendering themſelves 
V 
reluge from. the mileties brought upon them by the dif- 
ſenßons of the contending cliteftains in ſubmiſſion to ab- 
ſolute defpotiſm. 'The eftabtithinent of a limited monarchy, 
by preventing ſimilar talamities and a ſimilar — on of 
them is one af the ſtrongeſt ſafcguards.of Britiſh freedom. | 


— 


er ©? 


"By the lame wiſe arratige ment the Conſtitution has like- 
wiſe provided againſt the ruinous effefts of quarrels and 
conteſts between the *H6uſes* of Lords and Commons; 
againſt the reciprocal encroachments of thoſe houſes on 
5 ep riviles Ss of Each other ; and againſt the encroachment 
_ of-enther houſe on the rights of the people. Like the key- 
Age of an arch, the Monarchy binds together with” com: 
preſſive energy the whole frame of Govertithent ; and 
unites it into a firm and well-ceme: ted fabric, every part 
185 8 7 
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of which maintains its proper place. By the power of diſ- 
ſolving Parliament, the Crown is at all times enabled to put 
an end to any projects which a Houſe of Commons may be 
puſhing into execution in oppoſition to the national will, 
and the public good. By the power of adding without 
limit to the Peerage, it is no leſs qualified to curb any un- 
juſtifiable attempts of the Houſe of Lords. In critical 
emergencies the Sovereign will be ſufficiently impelled by 
conſiderations of perſonal intereſt to reſort to theſe mea- 
ſures; conſcious as he muſt be, that if either of the Houſes 
were on the point of gaining an unconſtitutional aſcendan- 
cy over the other, he mult effectually interpoſe to maintain 
the balance, or expect ſpeedily to ſee the banners of the 
victor [diſplayed over the ruins of royal authority. He 
would be equally prompted by ſimilar motives, and equal- 
ly enabled by the prerogatives already mentioned, to break 
any combination formed by the two Houſes for the ac- 
quiſition of dominion. And if we reflect on the immenſe 
revenues of this country, and the enormous patronage re- 
ſulting from the civil, military, naval, financial, and other 
eſtabliſhments; we ſhall ſee ſtrong reaſon to believe, that if 
the monarchical branch of the legiſlature were annihilated, 
and the diſpoſal: of theſe revenues and of this patronage 
_ were: committed to either Houſe, or to both Houles of Par- 
| liament; the event, whether of their conſlicts-or of their 
confederation, x ould be, that the Government of this king- 
dom would center in an ariſtocratic body, armed with in- 
exhauſtible reſources to ſecure: the perpetuity of its own 
ſway, and de ſpotically to hold the people in ſubjection. 
Imo | 4 From 
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Ftom the unity of the Executive Power we may natural- 
ly expect freedom from corruption in reſolving on mea- 
ſures to be purſued; ſecrecy: in negotiating treaties, and in 
cuncerting military operations; and univerſally, vigour and 
| diſpatch in enſoreing the laws at home, and in the com 
_— vr TOI 2 a | 
The Comntitution likewiſe ordains, that the Britiſh Crown 
ſhall deſcend in a fixed order of hereditary ſucceſſion. 
The wiſdom of this determination is incontrovertible. 
Whatever evils may occaſionally ariſe from the ſceptre 
falling into inefficient and improper hands; they are no- 
thing in compariſon with the miſeries to which the ſub- 
jects of an elective monarchy are expoſed without inter- 
miſſion, from the cabals, foreign as well as domeſtic, which 
uniformly take place during the life of each occupier of 
the throne; and the civil wars which frequently rage upon 
his death. Theſe miſcries are aggravated by the additional 
conſiderations, that the Crown vill feldom be placed by 
the violence of popular party, or by the final deciſion of 
the ſword, on a head more worthy of it than that on which 
it would have devolved, had the principle of hereditary 
ſucceſſion been adopted; that the fortunate competitor will 
commonly treat one part of his people as friends and allies, 
the other as vanquiſhed enemies; and that the frequent 
recurrence of elections to the throne will not improbably 
terminate in the country's being deprived of its liberties, 
either by being annexed to the territories of potent neigh- 
eh or by the eſtabliſhment of a military deſpotiſm at 
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home. We have recently ſeen the Poliſh nation taught by 
fatal experience to ſeek for tranquillity and ſubſtantial 
freedom in the change of an elective to an hereditary 
Crown; and have beheld with grief and abhorrence the 
iniquitous meaſures which: have rendered its plans ab- 
ortive. | 


The functions of the Sovereign are now to be conſidered. 


'The Britiſh nation delegates the power of making the 
laws, by which the whole empire is to be governed, to 
three branches, as they are termed, in this reſpect of co- 
ordinate authority: the King, the Houſe of Lords, and the 
Houſe of Commons. The right indeed of originating Acts 
of Parliament is, with the ſingle. (5). exception of Acts of 
Grace or Pardon, committed excluſively to the two latter; 
but the united aſſent of all the branches of the Legiſlature is 
mann eee of ©, law. 1 | | 


Though the Conſtitution * the King t to recom-. 
mend certain meaſures to the conſideration of Parliament, 
as well in perſon as through the medium of his miniſters; 
yet, with the exception already noticed, it does not ſuppoſe 
him to know any thing; in his official capacity, of Bills, 
e Nu are ure to * alter . received 


ned eee is paſſed, it is — 
« jeſty, and then read once only in each of the Houſes, without any new engrof>. 
« ing, or amendment.“ Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 184. 
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the aſſent of both Houſes; and conſequently prohibits him 
from all interference * — 1 * paſſage 
IN . 


The eee. of the Crown has been PEO 
for a conſiderable period ſolely in approving the Bills pre- 
ſented by the Lords and Commons; inſomuch that its 
power of negativing them, though indiſputably conftitu- 
tional, is not only regarded as a dormant right, but would 
probably be attended, if exerted, ' with very general 
 otium:” Whether the public welfare might be promoted 
in ſome conceivable caſes by the revival of the royal ne- 
ative, would be æ queſtion which might give birth to 


great variety of. opinion. Vet it is clear, on the one hand, 


that in a free country the Chief Magiſtrate neither ought, 
nor would in fact find himſelf able, finally to refuſe his 
afſent to a meaſure propoſed to him by the other branches 
of the Legiſlature, and permanently demanded by the voice 
of the nation. And on the other hand it is not to be de- 
nied, chat the rejection of an obnoxious Bill by a direct 
negative would be a meaſure far leſs injurious to the pub- 
lic good, than its defeat by ſecret and unconſtitutional in- 
fluence. The one ſtep would at leaſt be an open and man- 
ly exereiſe of a legal right; the other by its very conceal- 
ment would betray the conſciouſneſs of guilt; and would 
tend in its effects to extinguiſh public ſpirit, to encourage 
future venality, and to ſubvert the foundations of national 
freedom. ae en nt! ien bes cb rn 
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In this kingdom, and in every land where genuine li- 
berty is eſtabliſtied, whatever be the form of its Govern- 
ment, and the denominatiom of its public officers, it is the 
ſteady voice uf the people which decides what ſhall be 
law. This degree of popular weight is not the incidental 
reſult of a free Conſtitution; it is eſſential to the Conſtitu- 
tion's being free. While ſuch is the ſtate of the Conſti - 
tution of Great Britain (and no man who is a friend to the 
true dignity of the throne or to the happineſs of the ſub- 
ject can wiſh it otherwiſe), the actual power of the King 
will conſiſt in the influence which he poſſeſſes over the 
mind of the people. And not only the beneficial effects, 
but the abſolute degree, of that influence will depend on 
the manner in which he diſcharges the public functions 
committed to him by the laws; and avails himſelf of that 
pervading aſcendancy, that undeſinable, but-energetic con- 
trol over men and marmers, which reſults from his on 
vated ſtatio n 1 4 rd ien 

The ee dy a he Suede Wies Wrote thi 
glory of God by promoting the true welfare of the people 
over which he reigns. The moſt obvious means by which 
it is to be diſcharged are, the care of the public cally and 
the improvement of the public! morals. . The virtue of a 
nation is indeed ſo cloſely connected with its real ſecurity, 
that every ſtep which contributes to improve the former, 
tends to:confirm- the latter. The ſeveral prerogatives and 
offices of Royalty may — 3 to the 
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In every free and well regulated Government, the So- 
vereign will neither find himſelf compelled permanently to 
employ in the adminiſtration of public affairs men hom 
the ſhort-lived vehemenert᷑ of a faction may force into office; 
nor able to perſiſt in refuſing to accept as his ſervants thoſe 
whom the voice of the nation, clearly and ſteadily ex- 
preſſed, ſhall recommend. Notvithiſtanding the deference 
which is paid by the Monarch of this country; and; except 
under extraordinary circumſtances, ought to be paid, to 
the wiſdom of the Houſes: of Parliament; he has very con- 
ſiderable power with reſpect to the choice of his miniſters, 
To ſelect from the aſſemblage of public characters with 
' which-he/is/ converſant, thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for, integrity. for public ſpirit, for underſtanding, for in- 
duſtry; to appropriate to each department of the State men 
endowed with talents moſt adapted to its peculiar buſineſs; 
to unite in each of his ſervants, as far as the emergences of 
national affairs may permit, purity of private morals with 
the luſtre of official abilities prthefe are blefimgs which 
no King of Great Britain, who has the zealous diſcharge of 
his duty at heart, will find himſelf precluded from render- 
ing to his ſubhetts by the-ambitivus combinations of party, 
WR — individuals 20 10 jnamovoigan 11 
ones In | att hr onna of DRopiuſet nts) 
, To check as . as ee the qpirit of party, 
appear to be one of the firſt duties N 
ments of a King. Io countenance iti is o endourage 
tereſted nobles and aſpiring commoners, factious = 
_ needy and profligate adventurers, to aſſociate in bands and 
al x3 confederacies 
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confederacies for the purpoſe of obtruding themſelves into 
all the offices of Government; and, under the name and 
garb of ſervants, of impoſing on the Monarch and on the 
People chains too ſtrong to be broken. It is to proſcribe 
men from employ ments, not becauſe their characters are 
impeachable or ambiguous; not becauſe their talents are 
inadequate or unknown; but becauſe they were born in 
an obnoxious; province; are deſcended. from unpopular 
anceſtors; are ſuſpected of attending to meaſures rather 
than to men; to reaſon and to public good rather than to 
hackneyed watch-words and appellations; and heſitate to 
promiſe implicit allegiance to the chief, and obedience to 
every principle, of the political conſpiracy. Theſe are not 
the characteriſtics of a particular party, but of all party; 
and will be diſplayed in ſtronger or fainter colours accord- 
ing to the genius of the leaders and the circumſtances of 
the times. Their prevalence at any period not only en- 
dangers the final ſtability of the empire by dividing it into 
two conllicting portions; by perpetuating. jealouſies, ani- 
moſities and feuds; by threatening the annihilation — 
triotiſin and public ſpirit but more ſpeedily obſcures the 
dignity and deſtroys the power of, the. Monarch. Perhaps 
he may hope to preſerve his authority by uniting bimſelf 
with the ruling! fadion. But Kings had need beware 
<« how they ſide themſelves, and make themſelves as of a 
8 faction or party. For leagues within the State are ever 
+ pernicious to monarchies; for they raiſe an obligation 
„paramount to the obligation of Sqveraggaty, and make 
LOT "5: the 
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the King tanguam unut ax nas (c) A King., though: he 
may be a member of à party, can never be the leader. 
That poſt will ever be filled by the bold declaimer whoſe 
influence commands the Houſes of Parliament. All that is 
permitted to the Sovereign, no longer à Sovereign but in 
name, is to co- operate in ſorging his on fetters, and to en- 
deavour to perfuade himſelf that he is free; to be flattered 
by his potent affociates, when they are at leiſure and in the 
humour; to be menaced by them, When he dares to intimate 
diſapprobation of their ſchemes ; to be overawed by the one 
part of his ſubjects, whom he denominates his friends; and 
defpiſed- by the _— or 2 en — | 
enemies. wou + 2113 0. TY Mi 
180-418 ic 146 priate wake 8 o ili 

Aut uchen a Monarch conſiders himtell ds che & common 
father of his people; when, rejecting all diſtinctions not ori- 
ginating in perſonal merit, he is ready to employ in the ſer- 
vice of the State any of his ſubjects poſſeſſed of virtues and 
talents capable of furthering its welfare ;\it is difficult to ſay 
whether he enſures, as far as human conduct can enſure, 
more ſubRantial advantages to his country, or more ſati{- 
ion, honoury-and authority t himſelf. Rouſed by his 
impartial call, public ſpirit revives in the remoteſt extre- 
mities of his dbminions, prompting all elaſſes of citizens to 
whatever exertions the general good may require. No in- 
dividual is deterred from ſtanding forward in the common 
n e beer n, in nn mme 
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party connections, his moſt ſtrenuous efforts will be coldly 
accepted, his moſt important ſervices forgotten. Political 
diſſenſions no longer make one part of a family an enemy 
tothe other. Harmony and confidence reign throughout 
the community, and afford the moſt ftable ſecurity againft 
attacks from abroad. Each member of adminiſtration, 
ſufficiently according with his co- adjutors in a few funda- 
mental principles, no longer feels himſelf bound by ſup- 
poſed ties of honour, nor urged by the dread of excluſion 
from office, to acquieſce in meafures with which his judg- 
ment or his conſcience is diſſatisfied. He is no longer 
tempted at the expence of truth to defend the unwarranta- 
ble proceedings of his colleagues; and to buttreſs up the 
tottering fabric of their power, left he ſhould himſelf be 
overwhelmed in its fall. The Sovereign in the mean time 
reaps the fruits of his wiſdom in a full participation of the 
public happineſs; and in the poſſeſſion of a degree of per- 
ſonal eaſe and independence, which no other line of conduct 
could have enabled him to attain. Strong in the conſciouſneſs 
of national eſteem, and ſurrounded by eminent men from 
every quarter of the realm folicitous to be employed in 

his ſervice; he is not at the merey of a knot of confederated 
parti ſans; he is not obliged to tolerate the unjuſtifiable or 
impolitic meaſures of miniſters whom he diſapproves, left 
they ſhould abandon him to others to whom he has a ſtill 
greater repugnance ; he feels himſelf free to exert his con- 
ſtitutional prerogatives for the benefit of all his fubjedts ; 

he Ree mn deed and in truth a Ring.” 


This 
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his is not an ideal ſtate of thiugs impoſſible to be 
realized in Great Britain. It is true that it has not yet 
been fully realized ; and obſtacles ſcarcely, poſſible to be 
removed were long oppoſed to all who might be inclined 
to make the attempt. Not to look to events prior to the 
memorable. zra of the Revolution; the — in Govern» 
ment Which took place at that time, the to ſubſequent 

rebellions, together with various incidental circumſtances 
of more recent date, concurred to divide the nation into 
two diſtinct and hoſtile parties; a diviſion, which the miſ- 
guided or ſelfiſh policy of individuals has laboured to de- 
fend and to perpetuate. But time has ſo far removed the 
ground of theſe party diſtinctions; and the ſecret operation 
of various principles, good and bad, has of late years made 
ſuch inroads into the ancient ſyſtem, has ſo intermingled 
the {quadrons and interchanged the colours of the contend- 
ing armies;. that a Sovereign who ſhould. now - endeavour 
to reduce the ſpirit of party to the narroweſt limits within 
which. the genius of a free Conſtitution will permit it to be 
_ confined (and thoſe bounds the natural jealouſy, entertained 
of Government, and the ſtimulus of diſappointed ambition, 
will always enable it to fill) might not find the object very 
difficult to be accompliſhed. He might experience for,a 
time attempts to ſeduce or to intimidate him from his pur- 
poſe: and a large ſhare of prudence (I mean (honeſt pru- 
dence, honeſt not only as to the end propoſed, but equally 
ſo as to the mode of purſuing it), together with ſteady 
relolution never loſing ſight of its aim, would be requiſite 
to overcome the laſt ſtruggles of intereſted combinations, 

| and 
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and the remaining antipathies of prejudice: By a ſparing 
introduction of thoſe deſcriptions of good citizens leaſt fa- 
voured by the tide of prevailing opinion into the ſabordi- 
nate departments of office; by gradually elevating them, 
in a fair proportion to their numbers and their qualifica- 
tions, to poſts of more importance; by giving time for paſ- 
ſion to cool, for averſion to ſubſide; by ſtudying to obviate 
occaſions and to remove cauſes of offence; and above all 
things, by uniformly appealing to the ſober judgement and 
the love of his people; and by evincing his whole conduct 
to be ſuch as might be expetted from the vigilant and im- 
partial friend and protector of all his urge be W 


OP fail to gain _—_ ſfaccels. 2 e5irrttt 
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The ge: attention to the natldhal ſafety and the national 
morals, and the ſame difrega#d of mere party diſtinctions, 
which ought to characterize the conduct of the King with 
refpett to the nomination of his miniſters; ought equally to 
-guzfle the exerciſe of his conſtitutioral influence in filling 
up vacancies in the other departmenis of the State, whether 
civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical; and in the choice of thoſe 
public officers whom he appoints to atttend 'on his own 
— or honours with 1 _ of royal favour; 

T3 10 TOR 

Toirerds perſons in he political ond Who "Qiſtinguiſ 
themſelves by oppolition to the meaſures of Government; it 
is the wiſdom and the duty of a King to conduct him 
with cordial frankneſs; and neither haſtily to indulge: flör 
ww 0 as to be daes of haſtily indulging, an a pion 
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that their diſlike to the plans and proceedings of his mini- 
ariſes. from ſiniſter motives, or is connected with, per- 
{onal averlinn; to himſelf, The advantage of this tandid 
and, conciliating behaviour will be; felt at all times; and 
Vill be particularly conſpicuous, iſ the viciſſitude of events 
ſhould; afterwards, make it expedient to inveſt thals wary 
wn with the aiices of: adaainifiration. 1061 1 0 0! 5 
iſs ock ve ene 3015389 Snort ©! [1 | 
There eren die Kamen; — twinkle 
tate:the candukt and adopt the fen of thoſe who art 
inveſted. with authority. The example of the Sove- 
reigns like the impulſe of a ſtone on the yielding ſurface of 
a lake, diffuſes its influence around in concentric and 
gradually enlarging circles, to an extent which the eye can 
neither trace nor limit. The power which he poſſeſſes of 
checking or of accelerating the progreſs of luxury, diſfipa« 
tion, and vice, of exciting or repreſſing genuine patriotiſm, 
of encquraging or diſcountenancing chriſtian virtue, is not 
conſined to thoſe who-are eye-witneſſes of his own manner 
of life. The rumour is communicated from the frequenter 
of the court to the inhabitant of the country; it ſpreads 
from ton to town, from village to village, until it reaches 
and affects, the moſt obſcurt corners of the empire. The 
1 direction of the cenſorial juriſdiction of public opinion is 
1 in the hands of the Monarch. * i a juriſdicton before 
| which the moſt audacious criminals ſtand abaſhed.' It is 
| only / juriſdition. by which. in chis country ſeveral 
vices can be reſtrained. The greateſt bleſlings 
have r their attendant evils. The ſpirit of Li- 
11 1 =, berty, 
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berty, vrhich | happily | pervades the Britiſh: Conſtitution. 
deftats in various: inſtances the: operation of paſitive ſta· 
tutes, and renders their wiſeſt proviſions nearly or altoge- 

ther unarailing. The proof requiſite for the conviction 
ot the gambler; and of various other (a) violators of the 
laws, is ſumotimts impollible: to be obtained, and is rarely 
tocbe obtained vithaut the ut molt diffieulty : partly becauſe 
thoſalidleci e methods -of detection to 1 which recourſe 
would at once be had in deſpotic Governments, would not 
here be endured; and partly becauſe miſtaken conceptions 
of hann reſulting from a general conſciouſneſs of free- 
dam, havd attached an unmerited degree olf odium to the 
character of an informer, even if he ſhould have been 
wholly aQtuated by the pureſt motives. But if once the 
lwely example, the ſilent but marked: diflike;;the calm 
but pointed animadverſions of the Monarch ſhall have 
branded a vicious practice as ſcandalous and contemptible 
in the royal eſtimation; it will ſpeedily become diſreputa - 
ble in that of the public. Numbers, whom inadvertence. 
or faſhion had engaged in it, will abandon it; and thoſe: 
who are too hardened or too infatuated to be reclaimed, 
will ſhrink from notice, and ſtrive to bury the infamy of 
5 ee 3 mn 3 en oþ 
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checking, and probably might be ſucceſsful in exterminating, an irrational, ſavages. 
and unchriſtian practice, which laws have hitherto been unable to aboliſh ;, an 
- which owes its exiſtence to the countenance given to it by a claſs of fubjeQs, 

bo from their profeſſion are particularly alive to — AE; par 
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corrupting ſociety by ſhameleſsly obtruding their vices, and 

braving the las of God and their Country in open day. 
But to render the influence of the Sovereign in promoting 
religion and morality widely and permanently efficacious, 
it is indiſpenſably requiſite that it be exerted with prudence, 
with perſeverance, with iĩmpartiality. The world muſt be 
convinced that the practice has drawn down diſapprobation 
on the man, not the man on the practice. It is almoſt 
needleſs to add, that evils the moſt alarming will ſpread 
with rapidity to an indefinite extent, if the prevailing 
vices of the times be ſanctioned by the conduttiortolerated 
by the indifference of the King, and thus tacitly at leaſt 
 recommentled to univerſal imitation. ti ng Jo 1535180 
did 00 li n A 700m ing acti 7d b518uſ3s o i 
There are-varipus methods in addition to thoſe already 
mendoiied) to «which the Sovereign has it in His power to 
contribute moſt effectually to the true welfare of his ſub- 
jects.¶ The ſucceſs of the muſt / uſeſul inſtitutibns for the 

adminiſtration of relief to the por and votafork)ta; the 
afflicted: the eſtabliſhment of the [moſt promiſing plans 
for the advancement! of morals, for the improvement of 
the police; for the encouragement of induſtry, will fre- 
quently! depend on the aid Nhich they derive parily from 
his perſonal munificence, and ſtill more from the general 
favour and credit Which his protection will enſure to them. 
The ſimple intimation of his ſentiments Will often prove 
-ſyfficient to enſurg thoſe reforms in corporations, in ſchools, 
in univerſities, and:-other.-public-eſtabliſhkments, neceſſary 
to remove the defects which the lapſe of time invariably 
H di- 
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diſcovers or produces; and which the ſincere friends of 


the reſpective inſtitutions may have long” Wien with fruie- 
leſs anxiety; I Rt ibo ein aid lie 3þ 


hays, L116 Dan,. 119. 211 70 baiunſia 2971 Ne r. 
The Aiftibution:of rides and (of orders. bf merit, re- 
gulated hy che dictates of reaſon and conſclence, will have 
a viſible effect on che conduct of the numerous candidates 
who aſpire to obtain them. And the nation at large will 
receive a deep and moſt deſirable impreſſion, when it ſhall 
ſee honours applied to their proper uſe, the reward of vir- 
tue and public deſert.» Sentiments of an oppoſite nature, 
equally unſavourable to public virtue and to the perſonal 
eſtimation of the Sovereign, will be no leſs deeply im- 
preſſed on all ranks of ſociety ; if they ſhall behold bim la- 
viſhing marks of diſtinction on men who are devoid of 
private n — ame by patriotic ne 
** e - 2711 Bolib 
Though the. beneficial effects: of. the: wiſe 15 i 
conduct of the King in the cafes:which have been fpecified 
will primdoipally be felt by the people over whom he 
reigns; yet it may materially conduce to the happineſs of 
other nations, partly by ſetting before their eyes à pattern 
of what they are entitled to expect from their own Govern- 
ors, and partly by exciting thoſe Governors to emulate ſo 
glorious an example. And as advances in ſcience; and 
diſcoveries in arts, are much more ſpeedily borrowed and 
more ealily domeſticated chan the improvement of laws 
and the reſormatiom of manners 53 the efforts of a King of 
Great Britain in the encouragement of genius and learning 
ters H 2 | 


are 
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are. ſcarcely; leſs; intereſting, in ſome inſtances they may 
even be more intereſting. to; foreigners than to his own 
ſubjects. It falls within his immediate province £9 patron: 


ize ſocieties inſtituted for the cultivation of natural and 
experimental philalophy s t entourage. inventions which 

may facilitate the pragrels..or-,ancreaſe; the ,axcgllenee' of 
——— the ꝓroſeſſors of manly and 
liberal arts ; to animate every department of literature to 
excite, by. perſonal favour, by incidental rewards, and per- 
haps by the inſtitution of honorary: and pecuniary; prizes, 
the exertions of all who have diſtinguiſhed or are capable 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by ; meritorious, Rudies and 
putſuits s nd gccafionally:to direct their labours into thoſe 
hanna lim vich they appear moſt likely to promote the 
pnhlic fare. And: its peculiarly his office to avail him- 
ſelf: of tho :oppontynities: which. zefult from his ſupreme 
direction of the Britiſh Navy, to explore untraverſed 
oceans, ta hrmmg/unkudon regions t light; and white he 
is laying the Feat datadas: df.) adlcamme tial interoaurſe 
Which may dqoſterity of his ſubjects i lito 
introduce; among — the 1cmmediate hleſſings of 
nee 31249} 77d. NI nõονν,,jv 1910 


_ iſ2v06), 10,1104, (ont 432qz3 o balryas. vis wed! e 10 
lt does not fall within the plan of the [preſent Mork to 
recite atigreater length, and ꝓurſue ta>a; more minute de- 
tail, the eſſecis Mbich laing may: produce; on-the man · 
ners and-congiuon; ok the; pd, cenitmitied to his care, 
To tht hiflouan belongs ther heine : diſtintily 
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Sovereign difpenſes throughout his realms, who regarding 
all his ſubjects as his children, watches over them with un- 
wearied and impartial affection; who ſcrupulouſly obſerves 
their rights and liberties; ' obeys the laws, and | cauſes 
others to obey them; rejects the baits of foreign as well as 
of domeſtic ambition; cheriſhes uſeful induſtry, learning 
and ſcience; eradicates ancient prejudices ; 3 aboliſhes im- 
moral / cuſtoms ; diſcountenances corruption, luxury and 
vice; and by public , encouragement and private example 
inculcates the important leſſon, that the welfare of a na- 
tion is to be ſought, like that of an individual, in the cul- 
tivation of chriſtian virtue. On the hiſtorian; alſo reſts the 
painful taſk of delineating the miſeries of that kingdom, 
whoſe Monarch ſtudies to aggrandize himſelf by encroach- 
ing on popular freedom, by fomenting party diviſions; by. 
holding up rewards to venal ſervility ; who impoveriſhes 
his ſubjects by his profuſion; laviſhes their wealth and their 
blood in unneceſſary wars; connives at the injuſtice of his 
miniſters; ſanctions the licentiouſneſs of his court; and 
by the influence of * 2 . e the an 
tions of national moralit x. FEE 


The Monarch, who is truly anxious for the we of 
lis people, will not ſatisfy himſelf with perſonally exerciſ- 
ing his conſtitutional authority with a view to that object. 
He will endeavour to give his ſubjects every poſſible degree 
of aſſurance that the advantages, which they have enjoyed 
under his adminiſtration, ſhall be continued to them when 
ben no langer fill the throne. Impreſſed with this 

patriotic 
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patriotic deſire, he will regard the education of his family 
not merely with the common feelings of a father; but 
with the anxieties inſeparable from the recollection: that it is 
a meaſure which may involve the welfare of millions. He 
knows with what commanding influence the conduct of 
perſons allied to royalty affects all ranks of ſociety. He 
knows not which, or how many, of his children may even- 
tually wear the crown. He will | engrave: then on their 
boſoms the importance, the dangers, and the duties, of 
the ſtation in "which they are born, and of the office to 
which they may ſucceed. He will train them in the ſtu- 
dies, habits, and occupations which may moſt incline and 
enable them to be extenſively uſeful. He will aſſociate 
them with ſuch friends and companions as recommend to 
imitation purity: of character by reſpectful freedom and 
attractive ingenuouſneſs of manners. He will guard them 
againſt the ſervility of flatterers, and the - buſy artifices of 
the vicious. Above all things, he will imprint on their hearts 
the proofs and the precepts of chriſtianity ; and fix their 
and their ſolicitude on that impending day of en- 
quiry and retribution, when all earthly diſtinctions ſhall be 
no more. 
Aing' Sabo in the Pei of kis various finRions 
mal thus labour to promote the happineſs of man and 
the glory of God, will enſure to himſelf, not only a 
brighter cron hereafter, but an extent of -preſent power 
greater perhaps than a deſpot ever knew, greater than 
a deſpot ever enjoyed in ſecurity. And it is a power. 
0 t 180 which 
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which he need not bluſh to poſſeſs; it is a lawful power ; 
it ſprings not from tyrannical, edicts; not from the ſub- 
miſſion of bribed” or intimidated ſenates; but from the 
cager approbation and unbounded loye of his people. 
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„ 2 a | 
ON THE GENERAL DUTIES OF. ENGLISHMEN AS SUBJECTS 


AND FELLOW-CITIZENS, 


Tur firſt duty of a ſubject as ſuch is to fulfil the en- 
gagements into which he has enter'd with his country. The 
- engagements, by which a ſubject of this kingdom is bound, 
are aſcertaind by the laws of the land, and by thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed uſages, which, although they are not expreſsly re- 
corded in any Act of Parliament, are recognized as fair in- 
_ ferences from exiſting Statutes, or have at leaſt received 
from general conſent the authority of poſitive Laws. 
Theſe ſtatutes and uſages define the meaſure of obedience 
due from him to the State; they declare the ſeveral in- 
ſtances and degrees (a) in which his natural rights are re- 
| Nrained; and deſcribe the civil rights aſſigned to him in 


A detail of this immenſe and fluctuating maſs of par- 
ticulars, however juſtly it might be required in a work 
profeſſedly deſigned to convey legal knowledge, is. not to 
be expected in a treatiſe which has moral inſtruction for 
(e) © Political or civil liberty, which is that of a member of ſociety, is no 
« other than natural liberty ſo far reſtrained, and no further, as is neceſſary and 
44 expedient for the general advantage of the public. Every man, when he 
© enters into ſociety, gives up a part of his natural liberty.” Blackſt. Com. 


N its 
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its object, and addreſſes itſelf to readers of various de- 
ſcriptions. Vet there are ſome points too important to be 
diſmiſſed without ſpecial obſervation. I ſhall therefore in 
the firſt place endeavour to ſtate with preciſion the obli- 
gation which the ſubject owes to his governors; and ſhall 
afterwards' make ſome remarks on thoſe more indetermi- 
nate duties, in which greater latitude is Denen ww ow 
. of his own en. 

1 The obedienee of the fubje@r is Aki: PR to 
the exiſting Government in conſequence of its poſſeſſing 
the delegated authority of the State. It is not however an 
obedience without limit: it is not due in any caſe in which 
it would be a breach of his duty to God; and in addition 
to that reſtriction, it is not due in any inſtancs or degree 
in which his Governors do not poſſeſs authority from the 
State to require it. The propriety of theſe exceptions is 
ſufficiently apparent. No one would undertake to vindi- 
cate by an appeal to human juriſdiction what would be re- 
bellion againſt the Sovereigu of the Univerſe; nor would 
any one conceive himſelf bound to ſupport his lawful 
rulers in acts of uſurpation. The only concern then of 
the ſubject in theſe reſpects is to be careful that his practice 
correſpond v ith his principles. If he were to be required 
to do what he is ſeriouſly convinced would be ſinful; to 
forſake, for example, the religious worſhip which he deems 
moſt acceptable to his Maker; to concur in illegal acts 
againſt a fellow-citizen ;-or'to-ferve againſt a foreign State 
ina war which in bis conſcience he firmly believed to be 
bi, 1 aux;uſt, 
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unjuſt;;he ought ta remember that neither the command of: 
his ſuperiars; non even the unanimous voice of his. country- 
men Mould juſtify his. obedience. Such is the enlightened) 
ſpiri6 of modern times, and fo equitable are the general 
marinis of the Britiſh Conſtitution, that to intimate to an 
Engliſhman of the preſent age what would be: the line of 
his duty in theſe caſes, may rather be deemed the boding of 
ignorant ſuſpicion than the voice of ſalutary caution. 
What though in former ages Henry the Eighth required un- 
wearied pliability in the conſciences of his ſubjects ? What 
though Obarles the Firſt commanded bis collectors of re- 
venus to euactt illegal impaſitions from their fellow citizens ? 
What though his ſucceſſor ſummoned: thoſe: who ſerved 
inchis fleets and armies to carry on unjuſtifiable hoſtilities: 

, againſt the Dutch-?: It: is almoſt as improbable, it may be 
ſaid, that the perſecution and injuſtice of thoſe days ſnould 
Tgvive, as it is impoſſible for the days themſelves to return. 
The eſtabliſhment of the principles af the Reformation and 
of the Revolution undoubtedly promiſes a great degree of 
ſecurity : againſt ſimilar dangers,” But it is not poſſible to 
affirm, that, in the fluctuation of human events and human 
intereſts, ſomething ſinilar to what bas happened hereto- 
fore can never take place again. The evil may not recur 
in its ancient form; nor diffuſe itſelf to its ancient extent. 
Yet however varied in appearance, it may be eſſentially 
the fame: And on whatever principle it was the duty of a 
ſubject in former times to withſtand at all hazards the com- 
mands of his governors, hen they enjoined flagrant acts 
of impiety and — on the very ſame principle 

Fherperty : would 
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would it be at all times the duty of an Engliſhman ſteadily 
to decline obeying any orders of his ſuperiors, which his 
oenlinenon. ne tell him were in any ALY W or 


ng the ations which have been Rated, it je che 
duty of every Britiſh ſubje& to obey. with punQuality, 
promptitude, and cheerfulneſs, the laws of the land which 
are actually in force; that is, which are neither become 
obſolete by diſuſe, nor are undenſtood to have been de- 
prived by any other circumſtance of their authority, 
though ſtill continued in the Statute Book; and all public 
uſages admitted to have the obligatory power of laws. 
Reaſon inculcates this duty upon him, as the reſult of his 
own poſitive engagement; and her — . — 
ſupported neee. an 


"The Chriliian Scriptures do hot enjoin heit "GO. 
adopt any particular form. of Government in preference to 
another; they do not proſeſſedly define what circumſtances 
are neceſſary to conſtitute any one a lawiul Governor; nor 
to what extent a lawful Governor has a right to require the 
obedience of his ſubjects. Theſe were paints altogether 
foreign to the views and objects of the ſacred writers; 
who leave them to be decided, the firſt by the voluntary 
choice of different nations, the ſecond by the rules of na- 
and the laws of each particular State. But in every coun- 

try, as Toon as thoſe fundamental points are adjuſted, Chriſ- 
| 011 . ; I 2 tianity 
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tianity interpoſes her ſanctions; and pronounces it to be 
the duty of every man to obey the lawful commands, and 
to reſpect the perſons, and pray for the welfare, of the 
magiſtrates of the community to which he belongs. Sub- 
mit yourſelves for the Lord's ſake,” ſaith St. Peter, © to 
every ordinance of man,” (to every perſon whom men 
have inveſted with any degree of lawful authority over you) 
«whether it be to the King as ſupreme, or unto Govern- 
4 ors,” (all ſubordinate magiſtrates) / as unto them that are 
ſent by him for the puniſhment of evil doers, and the 
« praiſe of them that do well. 1 Peter, c. ii. v. 1g. Thoſe 
ubo are thus ordained by nien to execute the functions of 

Governors are to be obeyed © for conſcience ſake; and 
therefore are faid by St. Paul to be ordained of God. '* There 
is no power but of God ;” every form of lawful govern. 

age and magiſtracy is ſanctioned by the Almighty : the 
e powers that be, are ordained of God; even the idolatrous 
and perſecuting Roman power had authority from God 
to exact obedience' from thoſe'to'whom the Apoſtle wrote, 
_ becauſe their ſeveralcountries had faithfully and repeatedly 
| engaged (5) to render it; whence St. Paul infers that *-who- 
ever refiſteth the power,” whoever withholds juſt obe- 
dience from bis lawful - rulers,” © refiſteth the ordinance 
of. God; and they that reſiſt ſhall receive ©to-ithem- 
Laien condemnation.” Aﬀftervartous * inſtruc. 
61 10 let 20 d bnoo3t 501 anonsa mib to it) 
O 1 ———— 
a of jopreliog his image, on their eri, as well as by various 
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tions he concludes with this general admonition: * Ren- 
der therefore to all“ (to each magiſtrate in his pro- 
per department) their dues; tribute, to whom tribute 
oo is due; cultom, to whom galigm fear, to whom Far 4 
** honour, to whom, honour,” (Rom. xii. 1—7.) 

another part of the Scriptures the ſame Apoſtle ect 
private individuals earneſtly to pray for their magiſtrates, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, and to return thanks to 
Heaven for their welfare. I exhort therefore, that firſt 
of all ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions, and giving of 
« thanks, be made ſor all men; for Kings, and for all that 
« are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
« life in all godlineſs and honeſty ;. for this is good and. ac- 
ee in kühe of Sir our W Ae 


1 Ot. the obligations. pd 4 rr laws and uſages of 
the land, one of the moſt —.— is that of allegiance 
to the Sovereign. This obligation reſts. equally on all 
Britiſh ſuhjects, though the greater part of them haye 
not expreſsly taken it upon themſelves by oath. But all 
have taken it upon themſelves. by having voluntarily con- 
tinued, when arrived at years of diſcretion, to be inhabi- 
tants and citizens of Great Britain ; for the laws of the land, 
which they have thus engaged to obey, clearly ſuppoſe and 
require that all who enjoy the protection of Government 
ſhould repay it by allegiance. Formerly it was held, and 


many of our legal (c) writers appear to have been perſectiy 
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n, (0 See Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 366, Ke. 3 0 
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ſatisfied with the idea, that every perſon born within the 
juriſdiction of the King of Great Britain, was bound in 
eonſequenoe of chat cireumſtance alone to render lum alles 
giance during life, as his abſolute and indubitable "right. 
This opinion was derived from the times of feudal barba- 
riſm, when the liege Lord conſidered his vaſſals in the fame 
tight as à farmer looks upon his catile; as proprietor of the 
parent, he afferted that he had an mdefealible- title to the 
offspring; as ſupreme owner of the ſoil, he claimed all who 
chancedto be born upon it, as his own (d) men. The minds 
of men are at preſent ſo far emancipated from the preju- 
dices of ignorance, that few'perſons would now think of 
maintaining the claim of a Prince to allegiance from thoſe 
born within his territories, on the ground which has been 
ſtated. The claim of natural, perpetual, and-indefeafible 
Allegiance i is however {till ſupported by authors of high re- 
pute; though they have choſen a'new and more ſpecious 
oundation to ſuſtain the ſuperſtructure of their arguments. 
William Blackſtone, ſpeaking of natural allegiance, ſays 
at air is perpetual ; & that it is due from all men born 


* 118 129 


10 « Bekdes an qath of fealty or 50 e the Lend, Wei 

< the parent of four path af allegiance, the vaſſal or tenant upon inveſtiture did 
C uſual ually hom omage to his Lord; openly and humbly kneeling, being ungirt, un. 
l aud holding up his tahds both together betwern thofe of the Lord 
dhe tit before him; and there profeſſing that be did become bis man, from 
* that day forth, of life; and limb, and earthly honour; and then he received a 
#5 ifs from,bis Lord. Which ceremony was denominated Wes 0 _ mar- 
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«4 within the King's dominions immediately upon their 
« birth, For immediately upon their birth they are under 
„the King's protection, at a time too when (during their 
inſancy) they are incapable of protecting themſelves. 
Natural allegiance is therefore a debt of gratitude Which 
cannot be forfeited, cancelled or altered by any change 
Hof time, place or circumſtance, nor by any thing but the 
united concurrence'of che Legiſlature. It is à principle 
of univerſal law, that the natural born ſubject of one 
<« Prince cannot by any act of his own, no not by ſwearing 
— to another, put off or diſcharge his natural alle- 
i giance to the former. For'this natural allegiance was in- 
e trinſio and primitive and antecedent to the other, and 
cannot be diveſted without the concurrent act of that 
* Prince to whom. it was firſt. due.“ The principle here. 
recited; may, have been a principle of univerſal law in the 


feudalfyſtem;. but it is not * a principle of univerſal juſ- 
udn nr mulls, Irn : * | tice, 
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4 you I' ſhould be thought to treat this © principle of ubiyerſal law” with bat 
little ceremony, I would beg leave to obſerve, that the learned judge himſelf 
from whom I have tranſcribed it can ſee it deliberately violated and contradict- 
ed on more than one occaſion without expreſſing the ſmalleſt diſapprobation, 
and without appearing even to ſuſpect that there was any thing wrong in the 
proceeding. He ſays, p. 372, 373- that in conſequence of this general principle 
of law, that © every man owes natural allegiance where he is born, a particular 
« Act of Parliament became neceſſary after the Reſtoration for the noturalization. 
« of children of his Majeſty's Engliſh ſubjecls born in foreign countries during 
© the troubles.” And, © by ſeveral modern ſtatutes, all children born out of the 
«King's ligeance, whoſe fathers (or grandfathers by the father's fide) were natural 
«horn ſubjects, are now deemed to be natural-born  ſubjedts themſelves 10 all i 11. 


1 8 and purpoſes, unleſs their ſaid anceſtors were attainted, &c.” and being 
thug 
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tice. To affirm that the mere circumſtance of an infant's 
n territories of any Monarch does of 
itſelf gine that Monarch a-right to govern the infant when 
grown up, vould be confeſſed to be the height of abſurdity.” 
And there is no more reaſon ſor maintaining ſuch a right 
to have accrued. to him ſrom the further circumſtance of 
the child s being nurtured and protected within his realm 
from birth to manhood. The debt thereby incurred is, as 
Sir William Blackſtone rightly terms it, a debt of gratitude. 

But the concluſion Which he wiſhed to eſtabliſh, required 
him to have proved it a debt of juſtice. The payment of 
the latter, if refuſed, may be exacted by force: the diſcharge 
of the former cannot (g) be demanded compulſorily; it 
muſt flo from ſpontaneous ſentiments of thankfulneſs on 


ch adnttted to 4 full p | iicie ation” of 1 common rights'of Englich men, = 
conſequently deemed to be 4 to their common duties. S ul 'this © 
deſervedly celebrated reaſoner, who in a preceding page held ſychibigh/language | 
reſpecting the obligation of natural allegiance, affirming it to be perpetual, 
« and incapable of being forfeited, cancelled, or altered by any change of time, 
plage, or.circumſtance, or by-any thing but the coneurrence of chat 
0 hom! it was firſt due,” ought to have ſtigmatired theſe Acts of Parliament 1 
in the ſtrongeſt terms of reprobation, as direct and premeditated breaches of - 
juſtice; as immediately flying in the face of his favourite axiom of univerſal law . 
and as aimin; to deprive the foreign Princes, i in whoſe kingdoms theſe children 
of Engliſh parents“ chanced firſt to ſee the licht, of their natural-born ſubjects. 
As hd record of the conſent of thoſe Princes to the acts in queſtion has yet been 
produced, ought he not to have pronounced them void from the beginning; and to 
have charged the Britiſh Nation to reſtore to each of thoſe potentates © their own. 
«© men” of whom we are defrauding them? 0 
i) © By our exaftjons of gratitude, and our r frequent propoſals to enforce i its.. 
« 98 we on! ſhe w that we have Men, its nature.” Ferguſon s Hiſ-,, 


411 Sr td Civil Bociery, 5th edit, p. 146. ur bal rid dnn eg . the 
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the part of him who has received the benefit, Were I to 
find on the public road a traveller thrown from his horſe, 
with broken limbs, in a ſtate of inſenſibility, and on the 
point of expiring: were I to convey him to quiet lodg- 
ings, to provide the beſt medical attendance, and with a 
great degree of perſonal trouble and perſonal expence to 
effect his cure: I might conceive him to have incurred a 
debt of gratitude; but I ſhould have no right to exact an 
indemnification. I do not ſay that if he were able to return 
to me what had been expended on his account, he would 
be innocent in the ſight of God, ſhould he refuſe to make 
me amends, were I to think it reaſonable to deſire it. Nei- 
ther do I affirm' that a perſon born and educated in Great 
Britain would be guiltleſs in the eye of his Maker, if when 
arrived at years of diſcretion he ſhould quit the country on 
lender grounds, and decline to enrol himſelf among the 
ſubje&s of the State. But he would at that period become 
inveſted with a right to freedom of action in this reſpe& ; 
and would be entitled on the principles of natural juſtice to 
decide according to his own judgement, and to chooſe in 
what part of the globe he would fix himſelf, and to what 
power he would. pay allegiance in return for protection. 
The former is the price of the latter; and every man has a 
right, until he enters into an agreement to the contrary, to 
purchaſe whatever he wants at that market, which offers it 
to him on the terms which he deems it the moſt eligible 
to accept. 
Ihe only juſt foundation on which the claim 2 alle- 
ge can be reſted is the voluntary act of the ſubject, 

K | "IE 
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whereby he takes the obligation upon himſelf. And fince 
all Britiſh ſubjects have ſpontaneouſly incurred this obliga- 
tion; ſome in the moſt ſolemn manner by taking the oath, 
and the reſt no leſs effectually by accepting the protection 
and the civil rights which are granted by the laws on the 
condition of allegiance ; I ſhall conſider all as bound to the 
performance of the duties impoſed (hk) by the oath, and 
ſhall proceed to enquire into the nature and extent of their 
obligation. 0 | 


J The terms of the oath are theſe, 


br «FA. B. do ſincerely annals 8 that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to his Majeſty King 


George. So help me God.“ 


The import of the cath is to be colleed from the known 
will of the impoſer. It is the ſenſe in which the impoſer 
of an oath is conceived by him who takes it to deſign it to 
be underſtood, that regulates the phonons impoſed by it. 


Who then is the impoſer of the oath of 3 on the 
preſent race of Engliſhmen? Not ſurely the Convention 
Parliament at the Revolution, as an eminent (i) moraliſt 


(The oath of allegiance may be tendered to all perſons above the age of 
twelve years, whether natives, denizens, or aliens, cither in the Court-leet of the 
manor, or in the Sheriff's Court, Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 368. | 

09 Archdeacon Paley, in his Elements of Moral and Political Philoſophy, 
vol. i. p. 206. 6th edit. 


aſſerts. 
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aſſerts, Its authority lies buried in the graves of the mem- 
bers who compoſed it: nay it expired before them on the 
diſſolution of that Parliament. The preſent Legiſlature of 
the land, which confeſſedly has a right to abrogate the 
oath altogether, or to modify it in any manner which it 
may think proper, by forbearing to exerciſe this power 
continues and ſanctions it; and is the impoſer of the oath 
on its cotemporaries. We are no farther concerned to en- 
quire into the meaning which the Convention Parliament 
annexed to the oath, than as ſuch an enquiry might contri- 
bute to throw light on the ſenſe affixed to it by the Parlia- 
ment now exiſting, if doubts ſhould ariſe on that ſubject. 
And in that caſe, if we ſhould ſee reaſon to conclude that a 
new ſenſe is attached to any of the terms of the oath by the 
preſent 1mpoſers (for there are few words afid phraſes in 
any language which may not be underſtood in a more or 
leſs qualified ſignification) ; whether it be a ſenſe more 
ſtrict or more lax than the original import, it is that which 
we are bound to embrace. To contend that we are tied 
to the former meaning, becauſe it was that in which our 
anceſtors in the preceding century, who introduced the 
oath, required it to be taken by thoſe who were then alive, 
would be as unreaſonable as it would be to maintain; that 
when we ſtyle our preſent Sovereign defender of the faith, 
we mean defender of the Popiſh faith, becauſe that was the 
meaning of the title when firſt conferred by the See of 
Rome on an Engliſh Monarch. There ſeems no ground 
however to apprehend that in the preſent inſtance any 
cage of ſignification i in the terms of the oath has taken 

K 2 place. 
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place. Moſt Engliſhmen, were a diverſity of ſentiment to 
ariſe, concerning their real force, would admit that explana- 
tion of them to be juſt, which ſhould be proved congenial 
to the Waere of the —. ERITETAS f 


1 ae ens the general veneration wn by 
Engliſhmen to the proceedings of that Parliament, which 
has chiefly contributed to preſerve unaltered the opinion of 
the import of the oath. - The words of the oath are not in 
themſelves the moſt likely to retain during a long courſe of 
years preciſely the ſame acceptation. The term allegiance 
is in itſelf extremely vague and indeterminate : and indeed 
the purpoſe of the oath is rather to indicate the perſon enti- 
tled to the throne, than to define (i) the duties which are 
owing to him. On the former point it ſpeaks in preciſe 
and unequivocal language; on the latter it appears to ex- 
preſs itſelf with ſtudied obſcurity; and leaves the ſubject 
to interpret an ambiguous phraſe by recurring to the laws 
of the land, and n an che extent of his rp af 
tion. w 04 ? 91 = | 


The cath of eee is likewiſe impoſed by "hs 
_ exiſling: Legiſlature on alh perſons in any civil office, truſt, 
* ö yy be Seer "w_ two Juſtices of wy 


_ oc The preſent form is more general and indeterminate than the 22 


« che ſubject bun promiſing that he will be faithful and bear true alfegiance to 
© the King; without mentioning! his heirs, or ſpecifying in the leait 
© that allegiance conſiſts:” Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 366. 


1 8 Peace 
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Peace to any perſon ſuſpected of diſaffection, is uſually (0) 
underſtood to furniſh an ample comment on the oath of alle- 
giance. It contains a full recognition of the right of his 
Majeſty: to the Throne, under the Act of Settlement; a pro- 
miſe of bearing faith and true allegiance to him, and of de- 

fending him againſt all treaſons, and of diſcloſing them; 
and a renunciation of all claims of the deſcendants of the 
late Pretender. Theſe engagements and declarations are 
couched in very ſtrong and explicit language. Vet per- 
haps they impoſe few, if any, obligations, which were not 
already incurred by the oath of allegiance. For the pro- 
mile of © being faithful and bearing true allegiance to 
King George, neceſfarily implies that he, and he alone, 
has a legal right to the Crown; and can ſcarcely be under- 
flood to mean leſs than that the juror will defend him in 
the poſſeſſion of his legal right againſt unlawful attacks. 


But though the oath. of allegiance binds the ſubject to 
| ſupport | his Sovereign in the exerciſe of all the rights with: 


© (1) The oath of abjuration introduced in the reign of King William very 
* amply ſupplies the loofe and general texture of the oath of allegiance ; it re- 
« cognizing the right of his Majeſty derived under the Act of Settlement; engag- 
« ing to ſupport him to the utmoſt of the juror's power; promiſing to diſcloſe all 
« traitorous- conſpiracies-againſt him; and expreſsly renouncing any claim of the 
« deſcendants of the late Pretender.” Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 368. 

I have not thought it requiſite to notice the oath of ſupremacy, as it relates 
only to a denial of certain pretended rights arrogated by the See of. Rome; 
againſt which even the. Catholic ſubjects of Great Britain have deliver 'd their 
general and unequivocal teſtimony. On this point none of my readers, I ap- 

hend, can be at a loſs. to diſcern their duty, or. unwilling to proceed to the 


extent of ĩt. 
which: 
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which the exiſting laws inveſt him, it requires nothing fat 
ther. It binds no man to ſupport his Monarch in acts of 
injuſtice ; it binds no man to render the leaſt degree of obe- 
dience to the royal command, if it ſhould enjoin the breach 
of the moſt inconſiderable law; or the infringement of a 
ſingle right of the humbleſt peaſant. In Great Britain the 
law is paramount and ſupreme; it rules every inhabitant 
of the realm from the throne to the cottage ; it will not per- 
mit even its higheſt executive officer to put forth for its 

deſtruction thoſe powers, which it has placed in his hands 
that they might be employed in enforcing its decrees: and 
if ever they ſhould be put forth for that purpoſe, it pro- 


hibits every e r its ee co- operating 
in * e | | 


The wiſdom « of the Conflituticn has fortified our liberty 
with fuch ample bulwarks, and the Family on the Throne 
has been ſo far from manifeſting a diſpoſition to ſubvert - 
them ; that we look forward to their permanency, under the 
Divine bleſſing, with a confidence little ſhort of perfect 
ſecurity. The nature however of the preſent work requires 
the ſtatement of two fundamental rights, which the 
of Great Britain have retained notwithſtanding their en- 
gagements to their governors, for the defence of- national 
freedom, and the augmentation of national happineſs. 


I be farſt is the right of reſuming the delegated authority 

of the State from the hands of governors, who deliberately 
and flagrantly violate the conditions on which it was com- 
mitted to them. 


| The 
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The precedent of the Revolution in 1688 is ſtill ſo freſh 
in the minds of Engliſhmen, that a ſimple reference to 
that happy event will ſufficiently prove the truth of this 
poſition. But let it be remembered with reſpe& to the 
right in queſtion, if any criſis now unforeſeen and unex- 
pected ſhould oblige poſterity to have recourſe to it; that 
in ſuch a conjuncture the breach of contract on the part of 
the Sovereign would not juſtify a ſubject in co-operating 
forcibly to expel him from the throne, unleſs on mature re- 
fle&ion he ſhould believe in his conſcience that the nation 
was deſirous that the forfeiture ſhould be exacted. If per- 
ſonal attachment to the Monarch, the hope of his conduct- 
ing himſelf conſtitutionally for the future, or the dread of 
inteſtine broils and civil war, ſhould determine the nation 
to overlook the criminal proceedings; that determination 
once manifeſted (whether expreſsly declared, or impliedly 
conveyed by circumſtances) would reſtore to the poſſeſſor 
of the throne the title to it which he had loſt, and render 
every individual guilty of direct injuſtice who ſhould queſ- 
tion it on the ground of thoſe acts of uſurpation, which the 
public will had buried in pardon and oblivion. And fur- 
ther, if the wiſh of the nation to reſume the royal power 
from the Monarch who had betrayed his truſt ſhould une- 
quivocally appear; yet no private ſubject would be inno- 
cent before God in taking up arms for that purpoſe, unleſs 
he were ſeriouſly perſuaded that the attempt had a reaſon- 
able proſpect of ſucceſs. For though he might commit no 
breach of juſtice by engaging in a hopeleſs war againſt a 
manifeſt and declared tyrant ; he would ſhew a very ſinful 

| | | diſregard 
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diſregard of the welfare of his countrymen; an object 
which he ought to promote with zealous and unvarying 
ſolicitude, were he to irritate their oppreſſor to additional 
outrages, and to diſcourage future reſiſtance, by a _ 
and Alen appeal t to the! "ore. | 


Io "The e en acts of power 0 hitherto been 

ſuppoſed to take place on the part of the Sovereign. But 
if either Houſe of Parliament were reſolutely to overleap 
the conſtitutional limits of its functions, and to perſiſt in 
its uſurpations in defiance of the other branches of the 
Legiſlature and of the Nation; the principles which gave 
birth to the Revolution would in that caſe equally vindicate 
reſiſtance on the part of thoſe branches and of the people. 
And the pri vate ſubject ought to be governed, as to the 
exerciſe of the right, by the conſiderations recently ſtated. 


The Britiſh nation has likewiſe retained to itſelf the right 
of making any alterations in the Conſtitution, if extreme 


| emergences ſhould ever occur, which it ſhall be firmly 


convinced that the public welfare and ſafety require; al- 
though the Conſtitutional Legiſlature ſhould refule its con- 
e 130 rin ade | | 


It has been aſſerted by writers, whoſe earneſtneſs to avoid 
one extreme has carried them to another, that the Nation 
Has no ſuch right; that the Conſtitution was ſettled at the 
Revolution for ever; and that all rights fimilar to that under 
OR." if Engliſhmen poſſeſſed them before, were 


at 
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at that period ſolemmly renounced and abdicated by our 
aneeſtors, not only for themſelves, but for all their poſteri- 
ty to the end of time. This opinion is built upon certain 
expreſſions to be ſoutid in the Acts of Parliament paſſed in 
the reign of William and Mary reſpecting the ſucceſſion to 
the orowng and already noticed in a former chapter. To 
ſuppoſe however” that our anceſtors Were bompetent to 
abdicate the rights of their poſterity, in this or in any re- 
ſpect. to the end of time, is to ſuppoſe that they were 
competent to interfere between their deſcendants and the 
Omnipotent ; and to preelude them from receiving at his 
hand the common rights of the human ſpecies. It is to ſup- 
poſe: that one generation may be competent to bequeath its 
remoteſt poſterity as vaſſals to the great Mogul, or as ſlaves 
to the Emperor of Morocco, For if that generation has 
power to abdicate one right for its deſcendants, it has 
power to abdicate all; if it has power to conſign them for 
ever to one potentate, it has power to conkign em to 


» AY 8 * 
* #4 © 4 14 ry 


age: 55093149 9 36Ulomob 20: len ng. wy 
0i19up 20 Jo ail 22130 | 
The main concern of every Engliſhman i is not with the 
condu& of his anceſtors, but with his on; not to diſto- 
ver whether his forefathers, in framing the Acts of Parlia- 
ment alluded to, meant to arrogate to themſel ves a power, 
which it was impoſſible for them to poſſeſs, of 
for their poſterity the xiglit in queſtion; but Whether their 
poſterity now exiſting haue expreſsly or virtually re- 
nounced it for Wr 


9y18] * | L Now 
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No it ſeems altogether improbable that any nation, in 
delegating the exerciſe of authority to governors under 
certain conditions; ſhould deſign to contract, that provided 
thoſe conditions ſhould be obſerved on their part, no cir» 
cumſtance, no criſis whatever, no conceivable viciſſitude or 
emergency of human affairs, ſhould induce it to interfere, 
and alter the Conſtitution without their conſent... Nothing 
but evidence too authentic to. be denied, too preciſe to he 
miſunderſtood, nothing ſhort of moral demonſtration,would 
be ſufficient to prove, that if a fundamental change in the 
ſyſtem were requiſite in the opinion of the nation for the 
public ſafety and happineſs, the Legiſlature: would: have a 
right, according to the terms on which it holds its authority, 
for ever to interpoſe its. veto; and to obſtruct the general 
ſegurity and welfare, the avowed objects of all civil Go» 
vernment. n "_ ht pi er its Ry 
ary "OC i Ut ; 11s 99g21bds 0) 190g 
c «df 11 ts tot o 01 4975 

In the preſent caſe, the anale evidence appears 
on the other ide of the pra 
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in proof of this alettion may be * the direct tef 
timony of a writer, generally eſteemed one of the ableſt 
expaſitors of the rights of Engliſhmen, and univerſally 
allowed to be free from an undue bias to the fide of de- 
mocratid control. Sir William Black tone pronounces (m), 
_ that 911wheneveo a queſtion ariſes Faden, the ſociety-at 
„ttt oflr 101 1: Þ9Snuon 
(m) Blackſtone, vol. i. wars 


woV, 5 * _ <large, 
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« large, and any magiſtrate veſted with powers originally 
0 delegated by that ſociety, it muſt be decided by the voice of 
« the ſociety itſelf : there is not upon earth any other tribu- 
* nal to reſort to.” In another part of his Commenta- 
ries, (n) ſpeaking of the prerogative claimed by James 
the Firſt, he ſays: The people heard with aſtoniſhment 
doctrines preached from the throne and the pulpit ſub- 
verſive of liberty and property, and all the natural rights 
« of humanity. They examined into the divinity of this 
« claim, and found it weakly and fallaciouſly ſupported. 
« And common reaſon aſſured them that, if it were of human 
origin, no Conſtitution could eftabliſh it without power re- 
« vocation.” And in another place, having firſt obſerved 
that in caſes of unconſtitutional oppreſſion on the part of 
the Sovereign Power (o) mankind will not be reaſoned 
« out of the feelings of humanity ; nor will ſacrifice their 
liberty by a ſcrupulous adherence to thoſe political max- 
% ims which were originally eſtabliſhed to preſerve it;“ 
he afterwards proceeds in the following deciſive terms: 
In theſe, or other circumſtances which a fertile imagination 
« may furniſh, ſince both law and hiſtory are ſilent, it be- 
% comes us to be filent too; leaving to future generations, 
« whenever neceſſity and the ſafety of the whole ſhall re- 
« quire it, the exertion of thoſe inherent, though latent powers 
« of ſociety, which no climate, no time, no A nent 
contract, (þ) can ever defiroy or dimanifh.” | 


rg Blackſtone, vol. iv. p- 436. | (6) Ibid. vol. i 1. P. 245 · 


. the learned Judge is not altogether accurate. An ink 
L 2 . vidual 


Few 
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Few national proceedings, however, could at any period 
be x more AG ** a needleſs and ee 7 


A 


vidual has it in his power to furrender for Himel the right in el! fike 
any other of his actual rights, by contract; and conſequently all the. indivi- 
duals compoſing a nation are equally competent to furrender it for cliemſel ves. 
However, it is undeniably Sir William Blackſtone's opinion, that the Engliſh 
Nation has entered into no ſuch contract with its deputed Governors; and that. 
caſes of the ſort now under diſcuſſion are not included i in the ſocial compact, 
(che exiſtence of Which he repeatedly maintains) but are left open to be decided, 
if *ever they ſhould occur, by the will of the communit 01 4711 s 

Thoſe who deny the exiſtence of a ſocial compact arrive by another road at 
the ſame concluſon. No uſage, law or authority whatever is ſo binding, that. 
« it need or ought to be continued, when it may be changed with advantage to 
« 2 eee The family of the Prince, the order of Succeſſion, the 


& prerogative of the Crown, the form and parts of the Legiſkiture; t together wi th 
the reſpeQive powers, office; duration, and mutual dependeney of the ſeveral 
ec e are all only ſo many laws, mutable like other laws whenever expedieney 
requires ; either by, the ordinary Act of * Legiſlature ; or, if the accgſon de- 

« yy + its by the inte, ion of the ple, ” F all — 55 's Moral and Political Philoſa, 


pby, 6th edition, vol. li. p. 146, OY; eee 
The Revolution of 1688 was an 1e dee which the right under Cohſftdera- 
tion was exerciſed. The proceedings of the Convention Parliament can be 
vinllicated only on theſe two principles :. that the Nation had a right to make 
ſuch changes in its Conſtitution as it deemed .efſential to the public good ; er 
though chey ſhould directly affect the then conſtitutional rights of thole of the 


Royal Family who had broken no compact, but on Ye contrity were univerſally | 
acknowledged as the friends and defenders bf che people: and that the Natiott 


' . had authoriſed the Parliament to exerciſe that right on its behalf to a very am- 


pllbe extent. In conformity to theſe principles, after the expulſion of James, v wha 
had been guilty of the breach of contract; after the excluſion of the Prince. of 
Wales, who had broken no contract; whoſe birth however was then tho ht by 
ſome-not ſufficiently authenticated; they in the firſt place aniexed an entirely 


new condition to mee * Proteſlantiſm; 
Mul * Ci and 
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of the right in queſtion. On the preſiding energy of Go- 


vernment depend all the advantages which poliſhed and en- 


lightened ſociety poſſeſſes over the inſecure and rude life of 
ſavage tribes. And all Government owes a large ſhare, per- 
haps the largeſt ſhare, of its energy to the opinion which is 
entertained of its . ſtability, Hence frequent and ſtriking 
changes in a Conſtitution, whatever benefits they may 
promiſe or introduce, will certainly; contribute in one molt 
important point to endanger. the public happineſs. It is 
alſo to be remembered, that no great change in a Govern- 
ment is eyer adopted with unanimity; that thoſe, who are 
attached to the ancient form are ſoured and rendered diſ- 
ſatisfied by the alteration: that there is always a hazard of 
civil convulſions, always a riſk. of final diſappointment, 
attending the new experiment: and that an ample. allow- 
ance is in prudence to be made for unforeſeen dangers and 


unexpetied conſequences. Theſe remarks apply in N | 


and in the next WEE inſtead of permitting it to 2 on * ado was 50 
dear to public gratitude, who was a Proteſtant, who according to the ancient 
Conſtitution had an excluſive right to the throne, her brother being ſet aſide ; 
they elected her huſband William, who had not the ſlighteſt previous title, to be 


King., They placed indeed a ſceptre in the hand of Mary; but it was a barren 


ſceptre. 7 made her, as Sir William Blackſtone obferves (vol. i- p. 216), 


4 only nominally Queen,” They decreed that © the ſole and full, exerciſe of the 
&'regal power ſhould be only in, and executed by, the Prince of Orange. 4 
They decreed, that in caſe of Mary's death the Crown ſhould not devolve to her 
ſiſter the Princeſs Anne, but remain abſolutely and excluſively to. William. 
6 Perhaps,“ fays, Sir William Blackſtone (vol. i. p. 215), © upon the principles 
before eſtabliſhed, the Convention might, if they pleaſed, have veſted the re- 
pal dignity in a family n new, and ſtrangers t to the royal blood.” 
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degree to all fundamental changes in forms of Govern- 
ment, even when wrought by the regular means provided 
by the laws of the country. But they apply with dou 
force to Revolutions effected by a nation itſelf ſuperſeding 
the functions of its exiſting Magiſtrates by an exerciſe of 
its dormant rights. No nation therefore which is polleſſed 
of atiy tolerable Conſtitution ought to exert its right of chang- 
ing it by its own actual interpoſition ; unleſs there ſhould 
de the moſt convincing reaſons to believe that the Re- 
volution will be attended with an acceſſion of general good 
very far exceeding any temporary or permanent evils which 
may be likely to enſue. For otherwiſe, all who ſhould en- 
| deavour to accompliſh it, though not chargeable with in- 
| Juſtice towards the ancient Governors, would be moſt 
criminal in the ſight of God; they would prove themſelves 
inconſtant and raſh where incoultancy and rafhneſs would 
be leaſt excuſable ; riſking not only their own happineſs, 


but that of multitudes of their cotemporaries, eventually 
perhaps that of remote generations of their poſterity. 


If then it be true of Nations in general, that it is their 
duty to act with the greateſt caution as to the introduction 
of radical changes into their reſpective forms of Govern- 
ment; and more eſpecially never to reſort to their latent 
right of introducing them againſt the conſent of the exiſt- 
ing Legiſlatures, except in thoſe great emergences when 
the public ſafety and happineſs moſt obviouſly depend on 
the national interference ; it is an obſervation which may 
with peculiar force be applied to Great Britain. For we 
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are not only in poſſeſſion of a Conſtitution under which all 
ranks. of ſubjects have long enjoyed the bleſſings of liberty 
and ſecurity, of public and private happineſs, to an extent 
rarely if ever experienced in any other country; but of a 
Conſtitution. which has provided the means of making eſ- 
ſential alterations even in, the form of Government itſelf, 
if ever the Nation ſhould, be ſeriouſly and men 
convinced of their being necellary. | 


| II. We. are now to conſider thoſe general duties of Eng- 
liſhmen,, which, though they reſult from the ties by which 
ſubjects of the fame empire are bound to their lawful Go. 
vernors and to each other, are either altogether or to a 
conſiderable degree incapable of being aſcertained: by 
politive ſtatutes. From this peculiarity in their nature, 
the extent in which they are reſpectively incumbent on 
each individual, and the manner in which they may beſt 
be performed by him, are points left to be determined * 
hi own e eee 


Thoſe — a * —— * the ſingle 
term, Patriotiſm; by which term is meant a peculiar affec- 
tion for our Countrymen, attended with an as zeal. to 
Promate their welfare. | 


| That patriotiſm is a moral N is generally confeſſed by 
perſons of every party and of every creed. Even thoſe 
who are remarkable for unfeeling ſelfiſhneſs in their pe- 


vate COATS _ egy: ne eiiien individually, are 
er uſually 
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uſually loud in their proſeſſions of unbounded attachment 
to the community. In every ſeminary of education pa- 
triotiſm is ſet before the youthful ſcholar as the ruling prin- 
eiple of the nations in whoſe hiſtory he'is initiated ; as the 
parent of every heroic action, of every generous enter! 
priſe, Which throws a luſtre Oer claſſic ages. It is rel 
preſented as one of che firſt fuggeſtions of 'untutoret rea- 
ſon; one of the moſt inaperious dictates of enlightened 
philoſophy. Reaſon and philoſophy are employed to a very 
beneficial purpoſe, when they ilkrftrate the true nature and 
enforce the obligation of patriqtiſm. But they are not the 
only foundations on Which the duty of patriotiſm reſts; nor 
„ l gg from which us: true nature may be CK 
J god 10 dr snt 291%90- 919619! 00 
N 5 Ke Cirsiſggg aid! 011 1061}. Senne 
It is not unuſual with thoſe who in * times aſſume 

the character of philoſophers, to conceive that they aim at 
the Chriſtian religion a thruſt which cannot be partied; 
when they affirm that it does not inculcate patriotiſm upon 
its followers. To this aſſertion ſincere believers in Chriſ- 
tianity have ſometimes given countenance, erroneouſly 
conceiving patriotiſm to imply either an excluſive love for 
our countrymen repugnant to that univerſal benevolence 
which the Goſpel requires; or at leaſt ſuch a degree of pars 
tial regard to them, as in practice would almoſt inevitably 5 

produce injuſtice and uktkindiels towards (9) foreigners. 

20 9 0134.1 Dis d 3 16 L V V. The 
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„e). That- patriotiſm — *˙ͤ lixely to produce the 
oppobte effe@t, might hare been diſcerned from a parallel inftance occurring 
every 
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The following facts and obſervations —— , 
urn dome pon d ſubefk. 
till id 501 93 e Nn fo . cr 
| { [The nations. who at dhe time of ä of 
Chriſtianity ſorm d al moſt the hole of the civilized world, 
were the Jews, the Gteeks, and the Romans. They were 
the nations ta whom the new religion was firk preached by 
its Founder and by his Apoſties. Of theſe nations, the Ro- 
mans eyed all others as their deſtined vaſſals; the Greeks 
deſpiſed, tem as berbarians: the Jews“ deteſted them as 
accurſed, To look upon all foteiguers with unbridled am · 
bition, with arrogant diſdain, and wich intolerant hatred; 
was their patriotiſm, Their love of their dn country was 
comprized.in tier enmity to all the reſt of mankind. Was 
it probable then, I would aſk any uandid enquirorꝭ that Chritt 
and his Diſciples, when addreſling themſelves to hearers 
filled with, ſuch extravagant and abdminable prejudices, 
would. deal largely in ;exhartatians to pattiotſin p Was it 
probable that they would deliver even a ſingle expreſs ex- 
hortation? Wauld. not. @ teacher, ſuppoſing. him poſſeſſed 
only-of vuman wifdom, Who had experienced the obſtinate 
(#}-relubtanos with which! ihe neus echwert revived pre. 


Toclto gane bomeamon 1 0 5 ala zl mo tooth ug cel | 
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every day. 45 not peeuflar warmth of FRYE in the Wer Bain Ws: 

meſtic lißo eajoip'd'by- Chriſtianity? And does this affectibn tend to rendet men 

dewid'of xquity' and benevolerice towards perforis not of their own famity? On 

the contrary;18-it not undeniable, chat fliey wh * ie in the e greateſt degree ure 

uſualy nb leſs remarkable for general phi 4 

N be 6vityinced-of the very ftfiking degree m nA rs 00d Bike 

themſelves manifeſted this reluctance, it will be ſufficient to read the account 
Minom NM * * given , 
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cepts repugnant to their favourite maxims; WhO had mark 
ed with what aſſiduĩty they endeavour'd to aceommodate 
the interpretation of them to their rooted prepoſſeſſions, 
have ꝙteretiuedꝭ that any direct inſtructions which he ſhould 
deliver to his / hearers relative · to the proper love of their 
countryz44ould bynbem dt leaſt, in alt Ukelihood, be forgot 
tenor perverthd Andwoutd he not have cüncluded that the - 
moſt effectual method bf impriflids them und their poſteri- 
ty wich juſt ideas of the import and obligation of 

Heil, nd bete, lenhe dem 10 the natural influence of 
_ ſyſtein;,/which/abjoms: as indiſpenſable thoſe ii] "of 
therhedrvironionwtichithepurcit patriotifra' maſt tieceſſatily 
flow; to the effet of thole collateral precepts and examples 
contained in its records; in which the pureſt! patrivtiſini'is. 
impliedly! recommended and enforced? |. 219 odd 1 
aH 01: erf gaiflorbbe mor lid id bo; 
It was this method eo which Criſt and hiv'\Apofiles were 
led bjy wiſdows from above. He did not in terms ad- 
ag eee e n ieh bluoyr wt det aldedon; 
| given inthe Goſpels or the/tharier in whith detect Nef abe pie 
of his\Impendivig death; and his promiſe of a checar reſurreckion. The former, 
128 mex judge from St. Peter o ond, they at Grit utterly refuſed io eredr; 
der they had ſeen them punQually fulfilled, they remained altogether 
1295 eſs of the completion of the latter. Expecting a victorious and immor. 
 « tal Meſfiah, they choſe, when he ſpoke of himſelf as one who was to be taken 
i and eruxilied, rather to put any meaning, or none, upon the prediction of his 
« death, and conſequently.of hig. reſurreQion, than to underſtand each in its 
« plain meaning,” Secker's Sermons, vol. iv. p. 166. In like manner, from the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul we find. that the Jewiſh. Chriſtians reſiſted with the utmoſt 
eee Gentiles into 

; the e church. , _ 9 Ai eiue +4 Nins £2 e 
Ar © | f moniſh 
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moniſh men particulariy to love their countrymen but 
his whole: doctrine and conduct were: calculated to inſpire 
them with patriotiſm purified from the corruptions Which 
had long defaced it. The fundamental principle which he 
Vvbom his o million was confined; was calculated to 
ſubvert their pernicious and contrated) maxims. It was 
the principle of univerſal benevolence. | He taught the 
narrow -· minded Jew that all men were the children of God, 
and alike dear to their Creator; that the abhorred Samari- 
tan was his neighbour; that the polluted Gentiles, the in- 
habitants © oſ che Eaſt and of the Welt, of the North and 
of the South, were to receive the privileges and bleſſ. 
iigs of the Goſpel: . to fit down with Abraham, Iſaac, and 
«Jacob, im the kingdom of heaven. But in the next place, 
to theſe precepts of benign and general philanthropy he 
added, as occaſions preſented themſelves, many ſpecial in- 
junctions, partly declaring love towards each other to be 
the characteriſtic of his diſeiples f partly confirming and 
ſtrengthening thofe laws of morality: Which inculcate domeſ-. 
tic and-focial affections. Now} though theſe injunctions had 
no apparent reference” to patriotiſm; yet they were all de- 
— to enforce the principle from Which alone true pa- 
is derived, and from the reception of whichdt muſt 
neceſſarily refult; namely, that thoſe,” whom any petuliar 
bond of union” connects, are under peculiar obligations to 
mutual attachment; that every tie ie, However light, Which 
links man to mari, forth ri Oar thread in the band 


hey ama — paſs to his 


_ example. 
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example. - Was not the whole period of his mimiſtry- a: 
ſeene of patriotiſm, maniſe ſtimg itſelf in enduring-the maſt! 
_ cruel uſage from his own nation for the purpoſe of pra- 
moting its happineſs p His miſſion, it may perhaps be ſaid, 
was expreſsly to the Jes: he could! net have ſhrunłk from 


thein malice withaut! deſerting his amdertaking. - Beides, 


whatever he ſuffered Ms not marely for their: advantage, 

but for that ef all mankind. Be it o But did his eſpe- 
cal, miſſion to the Nor his gracious, purpoſes towards: 
mankind at large: ſeem to call for the affectionate concern 
which he. falt his labour for his ungrateſul untl: male - 
Wlent perſeeutots P Did they call ſor {ugh patbetic lamen · 
_ tations as we find him repeatedly uttcring.over the impend- 
ing. fats of Jeraſalem.?. Did dy cyidontly require Chriſt, 
aller having nde one atteaaps. 2 the. xiſk of his life to c- 
vert Ait N Gunther of | Nazareth, to return thither a ſo- 
cond tine, far-the fawe) purpoſe; and at dhe ſame hazard? 
Is there ngtbing-jinialk bes, tranſactions, of the ſpirit of 
gERLINE,: PAITIQU/TD B. the leſſon imprelied, on, the 
Jews. Let the, ghjefnr,cin.the.next, place, ſatisſy himſelf 
hat the | Gentiles lnatned, from. theix great; Apoſtle. Let. 
tum hear St. Paul exjpining. them to lay don their lives. 
far the brethreni, adde gad unte all men, Asie) unto 

iel ithe howſehetd of faith". to-ſhew warm and uacral- 
ing love in the relations of huſbands and wives, of parenty. 
and. children; thus, leading them, in the ſame. manyer. as 
Chhxiſt had led- his hearers, 10 the principle already ſtated, as 
the, ral and neceflary ſource. of, patriotiſm., I. gt him bear: 
the Apoſtle * — 
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duty in queſtion, and ſolemnly profeſling, that for the-ſake 
of his brethren the Jews he could even with to be anathema· 


tized from Chriſt, to fuſtain in their ſtead the temporal judge- 
ments of God about to overwhelm them. Finally, let him 
lay together all che facts which have been adduced ; let 
him eſtimate their united weight; and chen whether 
pure putriotiſm is not more than countenaneed, v it 
is not eommanded, by Amen 69-#id wolf od D 


Mu 160 


Eee uten ome 
wee eee eee 10. 
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Sit} TE to e with 0 been — diligence, the 
<cial | duties of his ſtation; and by ſtudiouſiy avail 
himſelf of thole o opportunities of promoting the public g 24.0 
which his rank and occupation in ſociety afford him. "The. 
peculiar duties and opportunities of doing good, Which at- 
tend different ſtations 1 in life, will be diſtincily conſidered. 
hereafter. The! preſent chapter i is deſigned oe Vs 
applicable | to Britiſh Lſubjeds in general. Ba | 


|The gremlt bind whit any Rat Chir dener 66 W 
country ib to contribute to the” diffuſion of religion and 
virtue, of. ſcience and learning, of intellectual and civil H- 
berty, of general tranquillity, harmony,” and competence. 
Tol attend to theſe objects, and to each of them in propor- 
tion to its relative importance, is the office of patriotiſta. 

| ce B has. it nat in his power to promote 


them, 


. 
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them, in a greater or a leſs degree, by inſtruction and exam-, 
ple. The latter mode is the more attractive 3 ĩt has the ad 
vantage too of being at all times attainable, and of being a 
viſible incitement to numbers to hom inſtrudtion cannot 

eaſily be conveyed. Admonition itſelf, when thus ſeconded, | 
has a grace and an energy, Which few; hut the moſt careleſs 
or the moſt hardened can entirely withſtand. Let the man 


then who loves his country endeayour to render himſelf. 
and his family a pattern of chriſtian virtue, of uſeful but 


unaſſuming knowledge, of ' modeſt and ſimple manners. 
Let him exert himſ&f;/as far as fit eoineidende of cirtum · 
ſtances may enable him to impreſs, on the Hearts of his 
friends and acquaintance the momentous truths Which are 
near his own. Let him, ſelect his companions, as far as may 
poſſibly be done, from the good and the intelligent. Let 
him be on the watch to ſtem the increaſing tide, of pri f 
and diffipation. Let him be ready to reconcile diſagree- 
ments, to refute calumnies, to counteract and eradicate pre- 
judices. Let him encourage the virtuous and induſtrious 
poor; and di feountenance and Teck to reform the prolligate . 
and the idte. Let him patronize public inſtitutions which 
are likely to cheriſh the ſpirit of religion, to enlarge the 
ſphere of knowledge, or to diſpenſe uſeful charity. Let 
him forward every plan which promiſes general benefit, 
though it be attended with ſome ſacrifice of his private in- 
tereſt and convenience. In every way, as far as his ability 


and. influence extend, let him advance the welfare of his 


fellow-ſubjes : let him aid them by his advice, let him 
en, by bis bounty, let him befriend them by his 
0c. 5 exertions, 
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_ exertions, let him remember them in his prayers. He who 
fulfils: theſe; duties is a true patriot. He may paſs his life 
in obſcurity ; he may have no opportunity. of rendering 
ſplendid ſervices to his native land; but the effect of his 
labours may reach even to multitudes. The brook that 
flows in ſilence through the valley. e ſtream of the 
mighty river, which, diffuſes plenty and proſperity over 


nos 311034 VH15Þ:19 1819q009 Hs to ib a5 tb bar mib 

I hbere is yet one topic remaining on which it may be ad- 
viſable to make a few remarks ; and as they will relate to 
moſt of thoſe. who occupy the upper and middle claſſes of 
ſociety, they may properly be introduced in this place. 
The point to which J allude is the degree of attention, 
which perſons not immediately engaged in the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs ought to pay to the conduct of Govern- 
ment. There are two extremes into which it is not very 
uncommon for men of this deſcription to deviate. Some 
from a reſtleſs curioſity, ſome from a meddling ſpirit of 
interference, o r from a deſire to raiſe themſelves into import. 
ance in the eye of their neighbours, take a buſy and eager 
part in every public meaſure, frequently the moſt buſy and 
eager part in thoſe meaſures with the drift of which they 
are leaſt acquainted; and. are never ſatisfied except when 
they are engaged in the heat of political diſcuſſions, in 

contriving popular meetings, and in the fabrication of re- 
ſolutions, petitions, addreſſes, and remonſtrances. By 
continually diſplaying their ignorance in open view, by ob- 
truding on their fellow- citizens their crude and impractica- 
ble ſchemes, they preclude themſelves from attaining real 


political 
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polnickl weight. Their cenſure and approbation, alike il!- 
timed or-quifplaced, generally - defeats its on object; 
theiriprivate affairs in the mean time are negletted, and go 
tram; and while they repreſent themſelves as gloriouſly 
Taetifleing'every thing to the'pablic good, they experience 
ths dete contempt, and diſfike, which fall to the lot 
of 'viſlShary and troubleſorne prejectors. Nor is this the 
worſt effect of their abſurdity. They bring a general 
odium and diſcredit on all popular enquiry iuto the conduct 
of the Legiſlature, on the moſt falutary fpecies' of control 
which a people can exerciſe over its deputed rulers ; and 
thus contribute to rivet others in an error, oppoſite indeed 
to their on, but equally prejudicial to che welfare of To- 
ciety. For they who from indolence, from apathy, or 
from a" diftaſte to political inveſtigations, profeſſedly de- 
cline all æxerciſe of inſpection and ſuperimendence over 
the conduct of thoſe to whom the management of national 
affairs is committed. uſually vindicate themſelves by de- 
riding the" blunders atid exträwagancies of ſelf Conſtituted 
iticians.” But they are not fufficieritly aware of the 
natural conſequences of the fupineneſs which they recom: 
mend. No Circumſtance fo effeftually detets the Covern 
ment of any country from involving itſelf in unzuſt or 
—.— ious enterpriſes at home or abroad; no circum- 
ce ſo powerfully flimulates it, when engaged in them, 

to meaſure back with ſpeed the ſteps which" it had taken; 
as the conſciouſneſs. that the vigilant eye of the people is 


fixed on all its proceedings. Ie is the ſincere and the 
Wileſt friend of his country, who, aware of the fallibility of 
the aol IE Adrinifiration, and of the almoſt irre- 

* 
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ſiſtible temptations which are attached to the poſſeſſion of 
authority, regards with ſtedfaſt though unoſtentatious at- 
tention the conduct of thoſe who manage the affairs of 


Government; who gives them every, degree of reaſonable 
confidence, makes candid allowances for their unintentional 


defects, and forbears to weary and embarraſs them by in- 
terference on trivial occaſions ; but who is at all times ready 
on a criſis of importance, whether it be for the purpoſe 
of furthering equitable and beneficial undertakings, or of 
counteratting meaſures which are iniquitous and impolitic, 
to give a temperate yet a manly and decided teſtimony of 
his opinions, by communications to his . Repreſentatives, 
by petitions to Parliament, by addreſſes, and, if circum- 
ſtances require, by remonſtrances to the Throne. | 
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Ove R eng 1quiry into the att a. duties r a thoſe alalles * 


ſociety, which fall within the limits of the plan propoſed, 
leads us in the firſt inſtance to an order of men, elevated 
above their * by the honours and ; pie of 


Peerage, ' ** 


It may be proper in the outſet to premiſe a few brief 


obſervations reſpecting the conſtitutional purpoſes which a. 


Hou 1 of Lords is intended to anſwer. 


nir cis we have heard ſober e alleged, to 
ſhew the impolicy of inveſting a body of men with ſuch. 


_ extenſive powers on grounds independent. of perſonal. 
merit; and at another, ridicule has been employed in con- 


ſtructing compariſons between hereditary legiſlators and 
kereditary poet-laureats. It is not however difficult to 
ſtate ſeveral very important ends, which this part of the 


Eonſtitution is calculated to accompliſh ; conducive at once 


to the ſtability of the remaining parts, and to the preſerva- 


1. In 
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1. In conſequence of the neceſſity to which every Bill 

paſſed by the Houſe of Commons is ſubjected of being re- 
conſidered i in all its parts in the Upper Houſe, and under- 
going the delays occaſioned by various forms and ſtanding 
orders, by means of which the number and intervals of 
diſcufftons may be protracted almoſt to whatever length 
the fituation of affairs renders adviſable; the intrinſic 
merit of any propoſed meaſure becomes much more likely 
to be aſcertained. It is not merely that a longer period for 
deliberation is afforded ; that time is allowed for ferments 
to ſubſide ; that futther opportunities are given for perſons 
| Intereſted in the fate of the Bill to produce evidence in 
Tupport of their reſpective opinions; and that both its 
friends and its enemies without doors are enabled to come 
forward afreſh with particular advantage, by having 
mutually learnt during its paſſage through the Lower 
. Houſe the ſtrongeſt arguments offered in its behalf, and 
the moſt powerful objections urged againſt but in ad- 
dition to circumſtances ſo favourable to a ju and 'wiſe de- 
termination, the tribunal which tries the cauſe is altogether 
new; the members who form it, collectively conſidered, 
are reſpected for their talents, knowledge, and integrity; 
and, though expoſed by their ſtations to prejudices of their 
own, are likely to be exempt from many by which the 
decifions of the Houſe of Commons may have been influ- 
enced. The latter peculiarity will more eſpecially incline 
them to conſider with the moſt ſcrupulons attention, and 
except in great emergences will induce them to reject, 
Bills Which they conceive to have originated in the ſudden 
a N 2 heat 
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beat of popular phrenſy; and to ſtem the torrent of — 
ca p it ee e e boùndo. 


* The Houſe of Lords is n as abulwack. between: 

the Crown and the People; and eventually defends the 
conſtitutional. rights of both by withſtanding the encroach- 
ments of either. To this uſcful line of reſiſtance its meme 
bers are led by principles inherent in the very nature of 
Peerage, and therefore promiſing to be permanent. Their 


attachment to the Crown as the ſource of the hongurs which 


they poſſeſs, and of the further elevation to which they 
may aſpire.; and the dread of changes, which may detract 
from their pre-eminence, but can rarely be expected to in- 


_ creaſe it, have an obvious tendency to engage them in the 


defence of the royal prerogatives. Vet this bias will be 


corretted by the conſciouſneſs, that if once the Crown 


were to extend its authority by trampling on the rights of 
the Commons, they might themſelves be preſerved in 
fplendid. trappings to gild the pageantry of a Court, and 
be convened under ancient ſolemnities and forms to give 
conſtrained. approbation to royal edifts; but would not 
long retain the free enjoyment of thoſe functions in which 
their true . is ee the exerciſe of 58 and. 


BPRS... MOM eee "500 8 


"The Houſe of Cate is \ continually led. to perform its. 
office of keeping aſunder the m onarchical and democratical 
branches of the Conſſitution, = preventing the. innume- 
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their colliſion, in a manner ſingularly advantageous. It 
uſually maintains the balance, not by profeſſedly ſtanding 
forward in ſupport of the one againſt the other, but by 
watching. with a careful eye over the preſervation of its 
' own rights; and may alternately ſave, the prerogatives of 
the Crown and the rights of the People from fatal inroads, 
while it conceives itſelf to be occupied in mere ſelſ- defence. 

Thus both the Crown and the Houſe of Commons may 
frequently perceive the barriers of their reſpective privi- 
leges ſtrenuouſly deſended without any exertions of their 
own; and without being reciprocally filled with that diſ- 

guſt and ſuſpicion, or impelled to thoſe animolities and at- 
tempts at repriſal, which would inevitably ariſe were they 

to find themſelyes engaged in an unaediate contelt with, 
each other. 


The inſtitution of Peerage likewiſe tends, by exciting a 
difference of ſentiments and views in different claſſes of the 
community, to preclude any private individual from ac- 
quiring ſuch predominant influence over his countrymen as- 
to become dangerous to public hberty. Were a Peer to- 
make the attempt, he would ſcarcely be ſupported by the 
confidence and ſympathy of the People and their Repre- 
ſentatives. And a Commoner who ſhould undertake a 
ſimilar enterpriſe would experience the want of perſonal 
dignity and ſplendour, and would be much more likely 
to be counteracted by the jealouſy than to.beaided by the 
co-operation of the Peers, fangs in | 


3 This 
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3. This inſtitution enables the Crown, or, as it may with 
more propriety be ſaid, the Nation by the diſcretional 
agency of its firſt Magiſtrate, to reward men who have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the public ſervice; and to reward 
them in a manner the moſt gratifying to their private feel- 
ings, and the leaſt expenſive to the country. It contributes 
likewiſe to cheriſh in the minds of Peers a high ſenſe of 
bonour; a principle which, however limited and fickle in 
its operation, however weak in refiſting inordinate paſ- 
ions, may  occalionally bridle the vices of thoſe whom 
negligence may have left unacquainted with the reſtraints 
of reaſon and religion, and whom youth and diſſipation 
might otherwiſe hurry into greater and worſe exceſſes. It 
*tends allo to kindle generous emulation, to rouſe and dif- 
fuſe the ſpirit of patriotic exertion. At the ſame time it 
muſt be allowed, that the good effects of this emulation 
are in ſome 02 Fut counterbalanced by the envy and 
"diſcontent awakened in the breafts of thoſe who conceive 
themſelves neglected; and by the occafional elevation of 
men, whoſe promotion ſeems altogether indifferent, if not 
injurious, to the Public walfare. The former however of 
theſe, conſequences might be obviated to a conſiderable 
degree. and the latter, entirely prevented, by proper at- 
[tention on the part of thoſe who ſelect che perſons to be 
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. e t the conflitiitibnal WOT wo the Houſe of 
Re and they are unqueſtiotiably great. An accurate 
-arquaintance with them is an object of the firſt concern 
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to each individual Peer, 1 will r illuſtrate hs 
general line of his duty, - | 

vet in common with every arrangement in human * 
ety, the eſtabliſhment of the order of Peers has its peculiar 
inconveniences. It inclines the mind of each member of 
the order to adopt and cheriſh various opinions founded on 
prejudice ; and ſubjects him to many appropriate and po- 
erful temptations. Theſe prepoſſeſſions and allurements 
have a natural tendency to cloud his underſtanding, and 
warp his deciſions, They diſpoſe him to take for granted 
the propriety of erroneous and doubtful principles of action; 
to be miſled in the application of reaſonable principles; and 
to be biaſſed by the impulſe of ambition and intereſt. They 
prove equally injurious in their conſequences, when per- 
mitted to prevail, to his own true a9 ge and to that of 
the public. - 


Ihe paſſion which ſtrikes FF root in the breaſt 
of the Nobleman is pride. Raiſed above his fellow-citizens, 
he is prone to look down upon them with contempt; and to 
treat them with repulſive formality, with lofty indifference, 
or with arrogant condeſcenſion. The ſentiment of pride is 
cheriſhed in the hereditary Peer by his recolleQion of the 
recorded nobility of his anceſtors; in the newly-created. 
Lord, by a fondneſs for his recent dignity, and an opinion 
of his perſonal merit and importance. Hence they are 
alike tempted to regard themſelves, not as public officers 
inveſted by their equals, and lolely for the general good. 

72 with: 
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with peculiar honours and authority; not as „ err 
reſponſible in their collective capacity to their country, and 
poſſeſſing functions which the Nation at large retains a right 
to abridge or annihilate, if experience ſhould ever prove 
their continuance uſeleſs or noxious; but as holding 
their legal rights by an indefeaſible preſcription, never to be 
queſtioned becauſe it has once been eſtabliſhed. Hence 
too they are liable to be actuated by a ſecret deſire of en- 
larging the prerogatives of the Peerage, and to look with a 
jealous eye on the powers enjoyed by the ranks of ſociety 
inferior to themſelves; eſpecially on the privileges and 
juriſdiction of the popular Repreſentatives, which they per- 
_ ceive to be more nearly on a level with their own, and feel 


àꝛͤ continually operative reſtraint. From the concurrence of 


-all theſe motives they are apt to entertain an unconquerable 
-averſion to meaſures which they deem the reſult of vulgar 
prejudice ; and frequently permit their love of order (a) to 

degenerate into an indiſcriminate oppoſition to reform and 
innovation. "Theſe circumſtances, joined to their attach- 
ment to the Crown as the fountain of honour, and their pro- 
penſity to the ſplendour and pomp of a Court in which they 


Aare habituated to move, will naturally incline them to give 


(e) This principle, laudable in itſelf, may be expected frequently to act with 
too ſtrong a bias on thoſe members of the Houſe of Peers in particular, who 
owe their dignity to eminence in the Law, or to their ſtations in the Eſtabliſhed 
Church. For the natural effect of their profeſſions is, to diſpoſe them in favour 
of every thing which has the ſanction of precedent and the authority of antient 
cuſtom. And as their advancement to the Upper Houſe ſeldom takes place until 
the earneſtneſs and alacrity of youth have ſubſided; their time of liſe in general 
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every degree of preponderance to the monatchical branch 
of the Conſtitution compatible with their own legiſlative 
weight. As members of the | Legiſlature, they are under 
ſtrong temptations to be influenced in their public donduct 
by views of perſonal honour and emolument ; and are eſ- 

pecially expoſed to them, after having once taſted the plea- 
ſure of being elevated from a lower to a higher degree in 
the ſcale of pre-eminence. For it. is not unknown to thoſe 
who have opportunities of inſpecting the proceedings of 
perſons in public life, that he who is advanced to any rank 

of nobility is uſually more ambitious to be raiſed a ſtep 
higher, than a Commoner of diſtinction is to be created a 
Peer. And finally, they are not unfrequently ſeduced by 
the conſtitutional permanency of the rights which they poſ- 

ſeſs (a permanency eſſential to the proper diſcharge of 
thoſe functions, and the attainment of thoſe important ends, 

in which the utility of an order of Peerage conſiſts) to ſink 
into indolence and ſupineneſs, and to loſe all zeal for diſ- 

N qty runes by meritorious exertions. ' ' + 
A Aang inſight into the edles a a 

peculiar to elevated rank is no leſs requiſite to a Peer than 
an intimate knowledge of his poſitive duties. Neither are 
theſe diſadvantages to be overlook d by the Commoner, who 
has the option of a Peerage. For he is bound in the fight of 

God, while he eſtimates on the one hand the enlarged op- 

pPortunities of doing good which he may gain by the pro- 
motion, fairly to appreciate on che other the additional dan- 


ger of mim blamable habits, views, and diſpoſitions, 
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to which himſelf, his family, and his connections may be 
likely to he expoſed by his acceptance of it; and to decide, 
not from the ſuggeſlions of vanity or ambition, but accord- 
ing to the prepond. rance of thoſe motives. alone which 
Chriſtianity recognizes and approves. Similar reſlections, 
as far as they are applicable, . ought to determine the Peer 
who. has the offer of a lvancement in * to e nn 
which he gives to the ee | 891 


"The duties 8 in en to the OE obligations 
of Britiſh fubjeQs, are immediately incumbent on Peers, re- 
late either to the diſcharge of their public functions, or to 
thein conduct in private life. Thoſe of the former deſerip- 

ee be inveſtigates in the firſt place. 


'L "The public 8 e 
ariſing from his ſituation as a member of the. Upper Houſe 
of Parhament, afford. a wide field for practical remarks. 
Appointed to watch over the welfare of the realm, and en- 
titled to a permanent ſeat in its councils, he is bound to 
dirett his views. to the ſubjects likely to be brought defore 
him, and to furniſh himſelf with inſormation on the great 
variety of topics connected with national ſecurity and na- 
tional duty. He is to render himſelf converſant witch the 
fundamental principles of civil ſociety, and of legal go- 


He is to render his mind familiar with the elements of 
foreign and domeſtic. policy, of commerce, of finance, of 
Tumlgradences. to ——ͤ 1 grounds of the ſy ſtem of 
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colonization, and the proper treatment of foreign poſſef- 
ſions in their infant, their mature, and their declining ſtate; 
to ſcrutinize the general ſources of the proſperity, and the 
cauſes of the decay, of empires; more eſpecially of thoſe 
which in the form of their internal government, in the 
manners and diſpoſitions of the inhabitants, or in their re- 
lative ſituation with regard to foreign powers, moſt nearly 
reſemble his own-country. Throughout the whole extent 
of his enquiries it is his part to unite the concluſions of rea- 
ſon and of experience; and to illaſtrate the truth of theo- 
retical principles by references to the hiſtories of preceding 
ages. His mind being ſtored with theſe elementary trea- 
dures, he will proceed to apply them to their intended ob- 
jects. He will acquire an accurate knowledge of the ſtate 
of affairs exiſting at home: he will make himſelf thoroughly 
acquainted with the Britiſh Conſtitution, with the offices, 
powers, connections, and dependencies of its ſeveral parts, 
legiſlati ve and executive; he will trace the riſe and progreſs 
of each; the alterations which they have reſpectively un- 
dergone; and the effects, whether beneficial or injurious, 
which each change has actually produced, or had an ap- 
parent tendency to produce, on the public happineſs. He 
will examine the links by which Great Britain is connected 
with other nations; and will attend with minute care to the 
more important treaties of alliance and of commerce by 
which ſhe is bound. He will mark the origin, the extenſion, 
and the exiſting ſtate of her revenues, of her judicial ſyſtem, 
of her military and naval eſtabliſhments, of her foreign 
trade, and of her domeſtic manufactures. He will acquaint 
52003 O 2 himſelf 
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bimſelf with her internal police, and with the general ſtate 


of arts, ſcience, and literature, of manners, morals, and re- 
ligion. He will attend to the effects which the ſyſtem of 
colonization purſued by Great Britain has produced both 
in the Mother Country and in the Colonies; and will learn 
the actual ſituation of her diſtant poſſeſſions. In theſe 
various branches of enquiry he will contraſt the conduct of 
his on country with that of other nations, and obſerve the 
reſult of their different plans. Finally, he will conſider in 
what particulars the laws and inſtitutions, of this kingdom 
may be rendered more conducive to the public good ; how 
they may be made more efficient, if advantageous ; how 
rich _ be SS or mango, if an ar E 
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Tok * the — * ſketch be though to 8 an 
Jaxpraftionbly; ſcheme of laborious ſtudy: and rather to 
ex preſs the neceſſary qualifications of the Peerage at large, 
than the heedful attainments of an individual Peer. It 
certainly is not to be expected that every member of the 
Houſe of Lords ſhould prepare himſelf to enter into all the 
details, to which each ſubject of inveſtigation which bas 
been noticed would lead, if purſued to its full extent. 
But without a comprehenſive knowledge of the general 
principles which, each of thoſe ſubjects involves, and a 
fund of ſolid information reſpecting them, it will be im- 
poſſible for a Peer to fulfil his duty in deliberating and 
deciding; on the numerous and complicated meaſures 
which are neceſſarily to come before him. The effects 
of being maſden even a few of the articles already ſpe- 
IISttaick 2 I N 3 
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cified, would be ſuch as might well encourage further ap- 
plication. An hereditary ſeat in the Legiſlature is ſo far 
from being a ſituation which ought to repreſs induſtry and 
exertion ; that were a Nobleman tb take proper and timely 
means of employing his abilities, of what ſort. or ſtrength 
ſoever they might be, he would find his pains rewarded 
by a greater addition of reputation, of conſequence, of 
power to do good, of advantages of every kind, than 
would be attainable by equal efforts in any different line 
of life, the other Houſe of Parliament only excepted. A 
Peer who conſults the ſatisfaction of his own conſcience 
will acquire a more than ſuperficial acquaintance, with 
every object which falls within the province, and is likely 
to be brought under the cognizance, of the Houſe of Lords. 
But his views will be more cloſely fixed, and his exertions 
more ſtrenuouſly employed, on thoſe ſelect purſuits which 
his profeſſion, his peculiar talents, the bent of his diſpo- 
ſition, his opportunities of gaining intelligence, his local 
ſituation, or any adventitious circumſtances, entitle. to 
preference. The pilot will ſteive to gain a general know- 
ledge of the creeks and ſhoals in every channel which his 
office may occaſionally oblige him to navigate; but he will 
be.chiefly attentive to the ſoundings between thoſe particu- 
lar harbours, which his buſineſs uſually, leads ns to be: 


quent. 


1 0 The Nobleman who has the laudable induſtry to * 
himſelf of theſe acquiſitions of knowledge, will not de- 


you or overlook an attainment e requiſite to 
their 
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their full luſtre and utility, the talent of public ſpeaking. 
Thus talent is to a certain degree original: unlefs ſtrong and 
ample foundations have been laid by the hand of nature, 
a ſplendid ſuperſtructure cannot be raiſed by the utmoſt 
efforts of art. Vet there are few fo ſparingly endowed 
with the powers of clocution, as to be incapable of qualify- 
ing themſelves, by perſevering and judicious endeavours, 
to deliver their ſentiments in debate with facility and effect. 
And there are none, however eminent for natural abi- 
ties, who may not derive from ſtudy and refle&ion 
 the' moſt eſſential aid in attaining to that ſelf. command; 

that enlarged conception of the ſubje& © under diſcuſ- 
fion; that methodical view of its ſeveral parts and 
bearings; that manly copiouſneſs of expreſſion; that 
fund of brilliant and appoſite imagery ; without which the 
ſoundeſt reaſoning may be devoid of perſpicuity, of en- 
ergy, and of grace, and fail to carry conviction to the 
breaſt even of the moſt unprejudiced audience. A fre- 
quent and contemplative peruſal of the works of the an- 
cient maſters of oratory, and of thoſe moderns Who have 
been the moſt diſtinguiſhed for convincing the underſtand - 
. mg and mtereſting the paſſions; attention to their mode of 

arrangement, to their choice of arguments and illuſtrations; 
and to their ſkill in adapting the ſtyle as well as the matter 
of the diſcourſe to the ſubject on which they ſpoke, and 
"the perſons whom they addreſſed; theſe are the methods 
do be purſued by che parliamentary ſpeaker, if he ſeeks to 
tread in the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſors; much 
more if he aſpires to — pon] his hearers 
113133 ſimilar 
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ſimilar to the wonders wrought by eloquence in claſſic 
ages, and to equal the monuments of Grecian and Roman 
fame. But let him beware of being betrayed into an affec- 
tation of ſyſtem and a pedantic diſplay of learning; let 
him not ſuffer the love of applauſe: to occupy his breaſt. 
inſtead; of the deſire to do good. Nor let his attainments 
in oratory, whatever they may be, lead him into the habit of 
pragmatically obtruding his ſentiments on the Houſe at in- 
opportune ſeaſons; with more frequency than his ſituation 
juſtifies; or with greater prolixity than the ſubject under 
diſcuſſion requires. Repeated inſtances have occurred of 
parliamentary ſpeakers, who by inattention to theſe cir- 
cumſtances have given permanent diſguſt to their hear- 
ers; have eſſentially lowered themſelves in the public eſti- 
mation; and have radically unpaired their Ne of bene- 
"_ their country. 


While the N e is earneſtly engaged in augmenting 
the treaſures of his mind, let him remember that their 
proper application depends ſolely on the diſpoſition of 
the heart. It is there that he is to fix that reſolute 
and ſtubborn ſenſe of duty, which may fortify him 
againſt the attacks of ſelfiſhneſs and ambition, the par- 
tial ſolicitations of friendſhip, and the overwhelming in- 
fluence of falſe ſhame; and may even ſupply to a certain 
degree the place of a ſupericy underſtanding, by relieving. 
his judgement from the bias of thoſe culpable motives and. 
prepoſſeſſions, which frequently prove the ſources of er- 
roneous concluſions, In order to preſerve this principle at 

| 3 : once 
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once pure in itſelf and (efficacious in governing his con- 
duct; let him reſolve from the firſt moment of his outſet- 
in public life to ſhun the ſnares of party. Let him learn 
to detect the hackneyed ſophiſm, by which he will hear the 
ſacrifice of every upright motive palliated and recom- 
mended; that a concurrence of many is neceſſary to the 
fucceſs of every plan; and that no man can expect the aid 
of others without being ready to make reciprocal conceſ- 
ſions and compliances. Let him tell thoſe Who urge it, 
that to co-operate is not to be a partiſan; that co-operation 
aſks no conceſſions but ſuch as are conſiſtent with morality 
arid religion; that party requires her votary to violate, 
either expreſsly or impliedly, the dictates of both; to af- 
firm what he believes to be falſe; to deny what he knows 
te be true; to praiſe what he deere reprehenſible; to 
countenance what he judges unwiſe. - Let him explicitly 
make known to thoſe with whom he co- operates in politi- 
cal undertakings, that he is an independent friend, who will 
ſupport them in every meaſure which he ſhall think equi- 
table in itſelf, and conducive to the national welfare; not 
an artided confederate, pledged to concur in proceedings 
which his judgement or his conſcience diſapproves. Let 
him guard with ſcrupulous vigilance againſt *raſhneſs in 
contracting political obligations by a precipitate acceptance 
of offices or honours. And whenever cool reflection in- 
duces him to receive a poſt of employment, or perſonal 
promotion, from the leader who diſpenſes the favours of 
the Crown; let him not forget that ſincerity requires him 
not to leave the donor or the public under miſtaken ideas 
20 | b. of 
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of his having engaged to make that return, which pre- 
vailing cuſtom may have taught the one regularly to ex- 
pect, and the other to behold without ſurpriſe. A diſre- 
gard of theſe precautions has made many men criminal, 
many ſuſpected, and many unhappy. The evil too, though 
it may be prevented, is frequently iticapable of being re- 
medied. The man, who has been advanced in rank; ean- 
not reduce himſelf to his ancient level. An office may 
be reſigned; but the character may have been ſtamped by 
the mode of obtaining it. The burthen may be ſhaken off; 
but the marks yp i has * oy remain for 
_ 4 | 


n is a mene en, that ve Peers who are not 
inveſted with offices, nor candidates for them, are ſuſh- 
ciently ſedulous, except on particular occaſions, in their 
attendance at the Houſe of Lords. This circumſtance 
ought to operate as an admonition om each individual mem- 
ber. And the poſſeſſion of a permanent ſeat, while it ſe- 
cures a Nobleman from incurring by neglect the forfeiture 
of his ſtation,” will prove on that very account, to a gene- 
rous mind, n In I en 3 8 7 0 
The pubdbv funRibus of a Peer are lied: thoſe * 2 
Legiſlator, and thoſe of a judge. In the foruwer: capacity, 
it is his buſineſs to promote the glory of God by endea- 
vouring to promote the true happineſs of this Nation, and 
that of other nations as far as it depends on the conduct of 
this. In the latter, by an attentive examination ef the 
10 P | caſe 


— 


. 
An extremities. In diſcuſſing treaties 


caſe brought . _ and-an. impartial adherence! to 
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| 10 41 public - meaſures nich have an evident bearing 


on the happineſs of foreigners, regard is to be paid to 
thaſe principles of juſtice and bene olence which ought to 
be obſerved in tranſactions between individuals. in the 
eye pf Chriſtianity, all men are brethren; in that of upright. 
policy, nations are individuals ta each other. The con- 
ſcientious Legiſlator will ſeel the ſame abhorrence of in- 
volving Great Britain in a war on any other grounds than 
thoſe of indiſpenſable ſelf. defence, or the ſtipulated pro- 


tection of allies; which would ſtrike him at the idea of em- 
bruing his on hands through rancour and revenge in the 


blood of a fellow-ſubje&. During the courſe of the moſt 
Proſperous hoſtilities, he will at all times be anxious for. 
peace, on any terms which would afford a reaſonable com- 


penſation for injuries received, and a reaſonable, proſpect 


of future ſecurity. And if this country ſhould be enabled. 
by the bleſſing of Providence on her arms, te feduce the 


enemy to ſubmiſſion, he will warn her to liſten to the voice 
of Chriſtian charity; . to do as ſne would be done hy. to love 
Aber neighbour as herſelf, ” and to relax, as far as prudence 


will permit, thoſe rigid conditions which ſtrict right may en- 


title her to impoſe. In the conſideration of treaties of alli- 
ance with other powers, he. ill ſteadily reſiſt every clauſe 


he means of engaging his own country in 
an unjuſt; War, or in the proſecution of a 


which may 


- "of 
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of commerce, he willi not act for Great Britain on the nar- 
row principles of a tricking agent; but, conſcious of his 
duty to do good to all mankind, he will recommend that 
mutual communication of advantages which may cement 
the friendſhip, and excite and reward the induſtry, of both 
the contracting parties. He will not promote trade at the 
expenſe of morality. He will not conſent in behalf of his 
country to any propoſed regulations, in conſequence of per- 
celving that they would enable her to ſpread her manu- 
factures by ſmugglings” In framing laws which relate to the 
diſtant poſſeſſions of Great Britain, he will confider himſelf 
as che common guardian of the mother country and of her 
dependencies; and bound to conſult the welfare of al the 
inhabitants of cue haute WRaleves be GALE their dom. 
e An TyH9.70 inge: 11-0) Jz9ct 21:69, _—_— 
1 306 8&4 n tf ner bat N 15 Pry J et! 
9 In apy Fang on the grounds hielt eee been 
explained, the meaſures to which he Thafl direct his principal 


attention; he will include thoſe in the number which are at 


once important in themſelves, and not likely to be under- 
taken by others. Of this deſcription are various political 
inveſtigations, 'which are attended with much labour and 
little popularity. He Vill make it his object to obtain not 
only the redreſs of thoſe grievances, and the reform of 
thoſe abuſes; which' reſult from the operation of. general 
principles; but of thoſe alſo which originate in the partial 
or pervettel effect of a particular Ar. He will be guided, 
in the motions which he brings forwatd, by his opinion of 
their uſefulneſs or neceſſity. He will regard the applauſe 
19219191 FS while 
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a receive, or the odium which he may incur, 
no further than as the one may contribute to promote, or 
the other to impede, his power of rendering future ſervices 
to his country and to mankind. He will not ſhrink: from 
propoſing the reſtraint or the ſurrender even of one of the 
privileges of his on order, if its continuance in its preſent 
extent, or its continuance at all, appears in his opinion in- 
conſiſtent with the public good. Whatever meaſures he 
may ſuggeſt, he will accommodate them, as far as reaſon 
and the nature of the intended object will admit, to the 
ſentiments of thoſe. on whoſe concurrence their ſucceſs may 
depend; and will ſtrive to frame his proceedings in ſuch 
a manner as may enſure; to him, if he ſhould fail to-attain 
the end which he Principally deſires, the accompliſhment 
of that which is next to it in point of eligibility... -He-will 
not aim at taking the lead where he can be of more eſſen- 
tial uſe by giving ſubordinate aſſiſtance; nor endanger the 
reception of a plan by expoſinꝑ it to the effect of 7; alan 
which mAh: 48, Fe himſelf arihe⸗ introducer oft. 
91 107 [2 18 423 Oln: $ $11 Inn AN 
Ts pee: appreciiiine. the 3 aa introduced rite 
will be actuated by motives ng. Jeſs. pure and conſcientious. 
He. will warmly. ſupport ſuch, as he deems laudahle and 
uſeful, and ftrenuoully, xeſiſt thofe of the contrary, deferip- 
tion, whether brought forward by Miniſtry, or by their op- 
ponents, whether proceeding from a. papular 8 
unpopular fide of the Houle, Ie will air: Fe ud 
duct reſpecting 275 Bills to be determined by 
favour and perſonal, e Þ nor, if he 4s, himſelf. i 15 
| * tere 
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tereſted in the fate of the incloſure, the canal, or the turn- 
pike road, will he reſort to thoſe improper modes of in- 
fluence, or act on thoſe ſelfiſn motives, which he would 
have diſapproved; had he been an unconcerned ſpectator 
of the conteſt. He will not concur in augmenting the pub- 
lie revenue by means af laws which are oppreſſive or une- 
qual. He will not fill the ' treaſury (5) at the expence of 
national virtue. In deciding. on the conduct of the execu- 
tive officers of the Crown, he will be guided neither by 
hopes nor by fears, by attachment nor by averfion. He 
will di ſcountenance the prevailing maxim of eſtimating the 
merit of their operations by the event; not merely becauſe 
the wiſeſt plans may be diſconcerted by accidents, and the 
molt, inconſiderate crown d with undeſerved ſucceſs; but 
becauſe the moſt politic and beneficial end may have been 
obtained by means, which in the judgement of honeſt men 
ſhould conſign the agent to infamy. From the ſame ſcru⸗- 


0 On this ground Lotteries appear highly objectionable; and all Bitls Shich 
render perjury more frequent by the multiplication of unneceſſary oaths; or 
which encourage ſmuggling, and oppreſs the honeſt trader, by impoſing high 
duties en commeree or manufactures, in caſes where fraud is caſy and obvious. 
Among the advantages of freeing trade from all needleſs reſtrictions, the num- 
ber of oaths ſaved is perbaps the moſt important. The ſcandalous violation and 
&vafions of oaths taken at che Cuſtom Houſe can ſcarcely be deſcribed. And 

it may not be improper here to add, that the total diſregard ſhewn by Church- 
wardens to parts of their-oath, the injunctions of which will never be obeyed 


in the preſent ſtate. of manners and ſociety, loudly demands the interpoſition af 


the Legiſlature, In the ſucceſſive execution of this office, almoſt every man 
above the rank of 4 day- labourer in every pariſh of the kingdom learns to con- 
fer the ſtrongeſt ſanction of truth as a nugatory form. Let the effect be eſti- 


wn . ü who have it in their power to remove the cauſe. TIO 
pulous 


* 
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pulous regard to the general intereſts of morality, he will 


be invariably ſolicitous, while he gives to Miniſters that de- 


gree of confidence which he deems their fituation to re- 
quire, to have each of their proceedings with foreign pows+ 
ers brought as early and as diſtinctly before the public eye 
the national ſafety will permit. Miniſters have the com- 
mon infirmities and the common feclings of men. Thoſe 
who are attuated by the moſt commendable motives will 
be more on their guard againſt the failings to which even 
the beſt men are liable, hen they know that their whole 
conduct is cloſely inſpected. Thoſe ho are proof againſt 


the ſecret calls of virtue may be reſtrained by the fear of 


detection. 


It is the duſk of evening, or the obſcurity of 


ſolitude, which ſends forth the petty plunderer to his depre- 


r lame 1 en 
8 1 2 KT! VG! 1. 1 
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When a a RA of the Houſe ok RY 
engages in Parliamentary debate, he will advance no argu- 
ments in ſupport of his opinion, but thoſe which ſincerity 
juſtifies him in maintaining. He will not conceive himſelf 


| univerſally bound to produce thoſe reaſons which have the 


ſtrongeſt influence on his own mind, if he apprehends that 


they would ſo far Hock the prejudices of others as to en- 


danger the ſucceſs of the meaſure propoſed. But he will 


not urge the adoption of it without either alleging ſuch 


grounds as in his own judgement render it adviſable ; or 
ſuch as he thinks rendeꝶ it adviſable. on the principles pre- 
auen wich thoſe whom he addreſſes. In the latter caſe, 


* however, 
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however, he will nat delude his hearers by giving them 
cauſe to believe that the reaſons which he brings forward 
are thoſe which determine his on mind. He will contend 
with the candour and openneſs of a man anxious for the 
diſcovery of truth and the promotion of general good; and 
will ſcorn the artifices and exaggerations, which belong to 


the intereſted defender of a favourite ſcheme. He will avail 


himſelf of all fit opportunities of avowing without obtru- 
ſion the (e) general principles which he holds on the ſub- 
ject under diſcuſſion, when it is a ſubject of moment, or on 


others nearly allied to it. Hie will give every degree of 


reaſonable weight to the arguments, and of reaſonable cre- 
dit to the motives, of his opponents. He will check in him- 
felf, and ſtudy to repreſs in others, every ebullition of party 
ſpirit z and will habituate himſelf to cenſure without acrimo- 
ny, to refute without loſs of temper, and to feel himſelf 
victorious without pride or oſtentation. He will not be 
aſhamed to retract with manlineſs what he has erroneouſly 
aſſerted; to acknowledge any change which further thought 
and infotihation may have wrought in his views, either of 
the meaſure which YO Hal countenanced, or of the diſtinct 


(e) Such an wal is dei of the -moſt beneficial confrancaces both | 


immediately and in the way of example. It tends to lead the ſpeaker and the 
auditors to conſider fabjefts on an enlarged and comprehenſive ſcale, and to a 
certain degree detached from the prejudices and circumſtances of the moment. 
By exciting attention to fundamental principles, it places their excellence, if they 
are juſt, in a clearer light; if falſe, it obviates the danger of men being ſurpriſed: 
into a compliance with them. It likewiſe gives that publicity to the character 
and tenets of a Legiſlator, dien affords the greateſt br to his country, 


and has the beſt efegv vp if. 
| grounds 
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grounds on Which he had conceived its propriety to be 
eſtabliſned; and will not be deterred, by the fear of being 
reproached as inconſiſtent, from ecke N oy ey _ _— 

wills yeſterday: than he to day. find 


| A conſiderate Nobleman will KR a * 2 w — 
cautious uſe. of his; privilege of voting in his abſence by 
proxy; and will be ſcrupulous in receiving the proxy of 
another Peer. Indeed, the idea of a perſon giving his vote 
in the deciſion of a queſtion wich he has not heard de- 
bated, and may never have conſidered; in enacting or re- 
jecting a Bill with the nature and object of which he is un- 
acquainted ; at a time too perhaps , when he is in another 
quarter of the globe, and unable to learn the preſent poſ- 
ture of affairs and circumſtances either at home or in the 
reſt of Europe; is ſo plainly repugnant to common ſenſe, is 
capable of being ſo calily and groſsly petverted to the 
manceuvres of private intereſt or of party; and ſo nearly 
reſembles the Popiſh plan of putting one man's conſcience 
into the hands of another; that the ſurrender of this privi- 
lege would apparently bg at once honourable to. the Houſe 


' of Lords, and beneficial to the Nation. 


It has long been the practice of the Houſe of Lords to be 
guided i in pronouncing judgement. in caſes of appeals by the. 
opinion of a few.Peers-eminent for their knowledge in the 
law. To the learning, experience, and integrity of Noble- 
men ſo circumſtanced peculiar deference is unqueſtionably 
due; yet it ſeems to be carried beyond its proper bounds, 
when it permits the — riſe and 1 an opinion, 

| | that 
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that a Peer not belonging to that profeſſion, Who ſhall*take 
an activo part in ſuch deliberations; overſteps the limits of 
his province. It appears higfily deftrable that a conſidera: 
ble number of Noblemen ſhould be qualified by an ac- 
quaintance with the general grounds and principles of evi- 
dence, and a particular ſtudy of thoſe branches of the legal 
code moſt frequently involved in che diſquiſitions which 
come before the Houſe, to appreciate with accuracy the 
ſeveral arguments of the Counſel at their bar, of their own 
proſeſſional Members, and of the Judges ſummoned to 
alliſt them. By theſe means, not ny the collective maſs of 
wiſdom exerciſed in the deeiſton would be enlarged; but 
additional ſecurity would be obtained againft thoſe mifap⸗ 
plications and abuſes, to which” power, When lotged"'in 
the pureſt hands, may ſooner or later be feduced? a it tht 
ceaſe-to an de OA Et control. 2 5 707 228 

10 2121 | bas Bubtios 3d Zion 10 2 Ho 2 
Such are the public duties of Peers (iti Senkral. G 
der particular deſcriptions! Pecullar Obligations are "ins 
cumbent. Propoſals for : the- improvement of the Marine 
come with ſingular propriety from the ehnobled Admiral. 
The cauſe of. the Soldier is beſt pleaded” by the Comitiari- 
der, vo has cartiedhis feat in the Upper Houle by military 
ſervices.) Amendments in the civit criminal, and Judicial 
ſyſtem are chiefly expected; and moſt favourably Teceived,” 
from the dignified:Lumitiartes of the Bar. And to thoſe w EG 
are ele uated at ono · to pre einence in religious functions, 
and to the privileges o. Peerage, the Nation will lock for 
plans for the dudidation ef 3 the amendment ot 


- 264803943 _— morals, 
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eſtabliſhment of new. inſtitztions for the inſtrustion of the 
Re fi improvement of thoſe already exiſting for 
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temptations. to overbearing manners, and an! dſlentatious 
mode of lying; to which his elevated rank, and the ample 
property which commonly attends. that rank, render him 
particularly expoſed ; and more; efpecially againſt fuch of 
_ thole temptations as, derive. an accefſion, of force from his 
own, temper and turn of mind, or from any adventitious 
eircumſtances; let him conſtanthy recollect the power which 
he poſſeſſes of influencing the conduct and manners of 
Mrs. Next to the example of perſons, allied to the Mo- 
aach on the thrope, that of the Peer is the moſt alluring and 
thcacious, It diffuſes its effefts, not merely among thoſe 
who are admitted to bis ſociety and to bis table; but is pro- 
pagated from one knot of imitators to another, and ſpreads 
through the achoining country far and wide, The pattern 
which he exhibits has a; prevailing. inſluenee in deciding 
whether vanity and pride ſhall, be deemed honorable, or diſ- 
grace ful; whether the tide of extravagance, luxury and diſſi- 
pation ſhall be quickened, or retarded ; whether. uſeful plans 
apd inſtitutions fhall meet with countenance, or neglect; 
whether induſtry, morality, and religion ſhall flouriſh, or 
2 - ; O00 * decline; 
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decline whether unaſſuming merit ſhall be encouraged, or 
its recompenſe be interpepted by ſhameleſs ignorance. 
Viewing all his own proceedings in this light, let him be 
careful, and not for his on ſake only but for the ſake alſo of 
ſociety, that the influence of religion be not diminiſhed by 
his example; and diminiſhed it will be, if he is negligent 
and irregular in his attendance” on public worlhip'; ; if he 
employs the fabbath in needleſs journies, or ſurrenders it 
without urgent neceſſity to the 'hurry- of viſits abroad, or 
of company at home; much more if he-abets the growing 
faſhion; a faſhion utiknowrt tin of late in this country, (4) 6f 
giving up its evenings to routs, and muſical entertainments. 
Let his mode of life, While ſuited to his place in ſociety; | 
be under the control of am unfeigned ſpirit of moderation. 
Let bim chafe away the ſwarm of ſervile hangen, h 
delight to baſk in the ſuriſhine of Nobility, and to faſten on 
rich and powerful pattotis; who ſearch out the weak fide 
* mam by: 1 Wufey they are leck; and, be ries. 
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ception, - If they conſiſt, as is ſaid not unfrequently to be the caſe, of Karl 
mulic.interſperſcd for the ſake of decorum with a ſparing mixture, of (acted 
formtantes, rlic/intetition and the "ele of them are : equally obvious. ae 
puſingrehela rd  nevlly*ultf Utegether elt Gen proſeft ue they vill | 
 cpſeb-guejte religions impreſkionk ſlffictetrhy ti6ng!to repay the keartrs" fon dhe 
interruption of thoſe Sunday, evening. occupation, which might otherwiſe, habe 
taken place at home; while the ſervants of all the parties, inſtead of being left at 
leiſure for religious employments, are occupied preciſely as on a common vititing 
day. And the lower elaſſes of the people, who do not make refined diſtinctions, 
will conceive their ſuperiors to be in purſuit of their amuſements on the Sunday 
as during the reſt of the week ; and will thence learn to indulge themſelves with- 

out ſcruple in their own. as 
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deſpifing white they Would be: thought to adore him, are 
ready to flatter his deſetts o applaudꝭ his abſurdities, to 
miniſter te his vices, to ſubmitito the moſt ignommious and 
diſguſting offices and edmpliances, in the hope of being re- 
warded With civil. military, or eccleſiaſtical preferment: 
Shunning the: ecntagion of ſuchl aſſociates, let him culti- 
vate a familiar intercourſe, with, men, from whom: he may 
derive knowledge and information which may enable him 
to act with greater uſefulneſs in his public capacity as a 
Tegiſlator. The ſame pattern Which from | conſcientious 
motives the maſter of the family diſplays in his on beha- 
viour, habit, and purſuits, he will aſſiduduſly impreſs on 

every member of it. In the partner of his honours and of 
his influence he will find, or he will Qrive to create, a part- 
ner of his Jaudable views in domeſtic. life, and an aſſiſ- 
tant in carrying them into effect. ] He will inſpire his 
children from their, earlieſt, youth with a 8 the fame 


- judicious choice and ſolicitous blervints of the inftruQors 
to whom the care of their education is committed; and by 
A aternal rc to their conduct when firſt in 
bed into the wor "will" train them in thoſe — — 
a lead them, betimes 10 thoſe [attainnuents, which may 
qualify them to fill their deſtined ſtations im fociety with 
 adVaticage'"to- their country, und ward” — "to" 
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to have been altogether overlooked by the Republics of 
Antiquity ; and though occaſionally adopted by them (a) 
in their tranſactions with each other as independent com- 
munities; does not appear to have been eſtabliſhed as a 
part of their internal Conſtitution. In the infancy of their 
power, the ſmallneſs of the number of citizens, and the 
contiguity of habitation eſſential to their ſecurity, enabled 
them to collect together for public deliberation without in- 
convenience. In proceſs of time, when, from the increaſe of 
population and the extenſion of territory, the maſs of free - 
men ſwelled to an enormous ſize; when the confuſion, the 
prejudices; the venality, the raſhneſs, the ſudden panics, 
and the frantic tumults incident to democratic aſſemblies, 
joined to the interruption of induſtry, the ſtagnation of 
commerce, the jarring of private animoſities, and the fury - 


(a) As in the Council ef the Amphictyons. 


of 
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of civil broils, ſhook the ſtate to its foundations; it would 
have been fruitleſs for any patriot, however conſcious of 
the rapid and alarming progreſs of the poiſon, to have 
propoſed the genuine antidate. The man who had dared 
to exhort the turbulent multitudes abſorbed in the proſecu- 
tion of political conteſts, and'exulting in the daily exerciſe 
of legiſlative power, to diveſt themſelves of their authority, 
and commit it to the hands of *deputed ' repreſentatives, 
would either have been tort in pieces by their haſty rage; 
or would have eſcaped their immediate vengeance only to 
have been driven by oſtraciſm into perpetual exile, or * 
have been hurled from the Tarpeian rock. | 


But in England, when the eqmmonalty;, an the con- 
tentions of the Sovereign with the Barons, and the conflicts of 
rival pretenders to the Throne, had gradually acquired ſuch 
weight in the national ſcale, as to aſſert a conſtitutional 
right of forming an independent branch of the Legiſlature; - 
the: ſituation of the people was almoſt entirely oppoſite to 
that of, the Citizens of Athens and of Rome. Along courſe 
of royal and ariſtocratic oppreſſion, had ſuperſeded the con- 
vocation, and perhaps extinguiſhed the memory, of thoſe 
general, aſſemblies of the Nation, which, appear antiently to 
have been eſtabliſhed in this country as well as in the 


other (4) parts of Europe by the victorious invaders of the 


1 See the account given by Dr. Robertſon of tlie annual afſemblics of the 
French, denominared from the place and time of the meeting Les Champs | 
« de Mars & de Mai,” and of the correſponding afſemblies of the Germans, and 


of * all the barbarous Nations” of Europe. Hiſtory of Charles the Fifth, vol. i- 
P+ 432) 4333, 197 3 463. 


Roman 
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Roman empire. The principle of repreſentation therefore 
had not to contend with the violence of popular prejudice | 
and ambition. And the operation of a particular cauſe in- 
ſured its introduction and eſtabliſhment. The influence 
which had been gained by the commonalty was not an in- 
fluence equally diſtributed among the people at large; but 
was principally if. not excluſively concentred in thoſe de- 
tached bodies of individuals, who were collected in cities 
and towns. Theſe attratting the notice of the Monarch, 
partly by their wealth, partly by their union and collective 
{trength, eaſily obtained in ſucceſſion the privilege of ſending 
deputies to meet him in his Parliament, both to defend the 
intereſts of their conſtituents, and to 1 in min 

laws peri Nation. 

L 

Tbe grand objett a in forming a Repreſen- 
tative Aſſembly is, to provide that it ſhall have an identity 
of intereſt with its conſtituents, and ſhall expreſs their ge- 
neral and deliberate ſenſe of public meaſures. On the 
obſervance in a due degree of theſe eſſential. and vital prin- 
ciples, the utility of the Houſe of Commons, as- a body of 
Repreſentatives of the People of England, entirely de- 
pends. To fecure or to revive the purity and vigour of 
theſe principles is the deſtined object of the periodical re- 
currence of elections; of the royal prerogative of diſſolving 
Parliament at any time; of Bills for the excluſion of place- 
men, penſioners, and contractors from ſeats in the Houſe of 
Commons, and of certain claſſes of men, as officers of 
Exciſe, from the rights of Electors; and has been the 
F 7 pro- 
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profeſſed deſign of all, the plans which have been pro- 
poſed ſor parliamentary reform. And the great purpoſes | 
of: the Repreſentative inflitution have been alike aban- 
doned, when the Houſe of Commons has been induced 
tamely to ſurrender the rights which, it was deputed to 
maintain; and when it has aſſumed powers to itſelf com- 
mitted to the; other. branches of the Legiſlature. They 
were alike abandoned hen it aſſigned to the proclatnations 
of Henry the Eighth: the validity of laws; and when it ex · 
torted from Charles the Firſt the n wk _ TOs 
Wee ig corn molars... o vile d 
i 1 3 m O 221145491) 
n G. ne is * the duties of individual 
Members of Parliament. The proper . diſcharge of them 
however ſo cloſely depends on a thorough knowledge of the 
leading, conſtitutional purpoſes which the Houſe of Com- 
mons is formed: to anſwer; that a ſummary account of 
thoſe purpoſes, far from being 1 _ an. . 
ſeems neceſſary to render it uſeful. Aol bas hers: 
winks bog Ini 13115 1d 10 3545 ao 

; 4. The Equilibrium of the —— Anden which: 
we live, ike that of the frame of the planet on which we 
dyell, 3 is preſerved by the reciprocal action and counter- 
action of, its component parts. Were either of the ele- 
3 855 branches of the Legiſlature to invade the rights of 
tlie AIP it would, experience a determined reſiſtance: 
d ir combined and counteryailing exertions. The 
Houſe of, Commons, by a ſuitable exerciſe of. the powers 
with which r Varl nn in benin the JpPartane: 
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office of ſupporting the balance of the Conſtitution.” The 
getuliar ſervice required of it is to communicate and carry 
into effect the national will; and induſtriouſly to repel every 
attack, whether open or diſguiſed, which may be directe d 
againſt public liberty. The mode in which it repels en- 
oroachments, either of the Crown or of the Houſe of Lords, 
on the rights of the People, varies according to the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe and of the times. When emergences 
have required open reſiſtance, the Houſe of Commons has 
not ſhewn; atſelf diſpoſed to ſhrink from actual conteſt, 
But, in the common train of events, it effectually ſecures, 
the object in queſtion by the leſs irritating, . and therefore 
the more ſalutary, method of ſilently ſupporting its on 
privileges. and exerciſing without interruption or abate- 
ment all its cuſtomary functions. And ,when engaged in 
the conſtitutional defence of popular freedom, it is equally, 
a bulwark-to. the Sovereign and to the Peerage. For, by; 
precluding thoſe 2 4 — of the Legiſlature from attaining 
to exorbitant authority, it prevents the danger which each 
would incur from the predominance of the other; and will 
in moſt caſes give timely aid to the weaker party, leſt it 
ſhould; itſelf have to encounter in the victor a formidable 
aſſailant of its own rights, armed with a double ſhare, of 


powers and eee Ange ich 


20 « 116] 
4 2. It aſhes almoſt to every inhabitant of the 1 


opportunity of making known his grievances: to a tribunal, 
Which is competent to provide for their redreſs, If the 
evil of which he complains 8 and K r, n 


doit e erable 
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acidic "algtiiee; in the general eſtimation; whether it 
ariſes from the abſence, froni the inefficiency, or from the 
abuſe of poſitive uz it is nearly certain that ſome Member 
of Parlianient Will be influenced either by laudable or by 
reprehenſible motives, by the itnpulſe of duty, of bene- 
volence, of compaſſion, of patriotiſin; or by ſelliſnneſs, by 
reſentment, by vanity, by party ſpirit; or even by the mere 
; ude of a buſy diſpoſition, to bring it forward into 
lic notice. It is true, that the other Houſe of Parliament 
* open to the petitions of the ſubject. But the cloſe 
conneflion Which ſubſiſts between the Houſe of Commons 
and'the' People, and the intercourſe which the members 
maintain directly with" their immediate conſtituents, and 
indiftetly with thoſe who are not electors through the me- 
cum of thole who are, gives! a” peculiar facility” of acceſs 
| — — 9 of private” individuals," and a pecu- 
4 beck of their p being a5 ' powerfully W n as een 
1E Hair: gn 11 2 wi l 41104 $1039 © 
. Tt furdithes the 'theatis'of patient and its "Aiſcullion 
| of potitieal grievances and popular diſcontents; before” they 
are grown to ſuch a magnitude as neither to be tolerated 
with fafety to hẽ State, nor removed without the riſk of 
dangerous convulſions: The Benefit effects of 4 Reprelen - 
tative Houfe of Commons in this point of view are not to 
deſcribed. In defpotic Governments,” from the want 
of finiler inſtitutions, the ſmöthered embers accumulate 
525 in ſecret, until they burt into a general flame; the 
People, impatient” at length oF enditing the wrongs) over 
GED which 
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which they have long brooded in ſilent indignation, ſeck = 
redreſs: by open rebellion, as the :obly, method by which 
they can hope to obtain it. In the ancient Democtatis 


States, in which the principle of repreſentation was not 


adopted, endeavours to redreſs glaring deferts in the Con- 
ſtitution were uſually productive of ferments, tumulta, and 
factious diſorders; which: rendered the attempt abortive, 
or terminated; in haſty and impolitie reſolyrs. But in 
Great Britain, the Houſe of Commons ſerves as a conductor 
to draw off the lightning by a | noiſeleſs: and conſtant dif 
charge; inſtead ol ſuffering it to collect until the cloud 
becomes incapable of containing it, and by an inſtantaneous 
flaſh to level to the r 3 amm 


Aer e L liaogeins ac n noi 
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1 this reſped, 48 e Ad id "the 
Houſe of Commons deſerves to be conſidered as a peculiar 
ſafeguard to all ranks of ſociety; to the King, and to indi- 
viduals and bodies of men diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior dignity 


or wealth; by obviating the probability of times of confu- 


ſion in which they have the moſt to loſe; to the common- 
alty, by preventing thoſe civil commotions which; when 
once they have ariſen, however ſmall may have been their 
beginnings; often continue to rage with increaſing fury 
after the original cauſe of them has diſappeared, or has 
ceaſed to be deemed important; until ſocial order is ſuh- 
verted, commerce and manufactures are deſtroyed, the 
country is CRANE” blood, r the conteſt ends in 
N. or deſpotiſm. I 2 ub 
| R 2 | 4. The 
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The Houſe of dommons isa ſtanding tribunal, before 
whith the Executive Miniſters af alie Crown are conftantly 
queſtioned and-calied:to aliſtricti account by able and ever 
watchful opponents. Their meaſures are uſually ſorutinized 
in che butſet, before there can have been time for, them, 
however ruinous in their tendericy;.to have produced very 
alarming eſſecis. The certainty of unremitted attacks 
from àdverſaties too acute to loſt any advantage, and 
too inveterate to give quarter ! af - \ucdefsfal,”: contributes 
to deter Miniſters by motives of perſonal conſideration 
frmembatking in perniciougor hazardous ſchemes q and 
eſpecialiy from unineceſſarihy involving their country in 
wars, which furniſi peculiar opportunities of enquiry:and 
accuſation to their antagoniſts, at a time when their on 
powers of defence are crippled by the reſerve with which 
they are obliged to ſpeak on dhe ſtate: of pablic affairs; and 
prajeced: military operationa. The ſame motives will abs 
oline them to tetmiflate the cotiteſt whenever rłaſonable 
congitions of peace eanihe:obtamed.! Thus happily does 
the inhitution ob the Houſecof Commons abate the fury, 
both cat home and among foreign nations, of, the ſavereſt 
| Spe) f vc Noni gallas ven * Vie 
iH dos aal en Heal 1% n el] 211169" cl Wi: 20010 

Noris the fore of this commanding ſoperintendener 
confined to the leading Members of ; Adtniniſtration, The 
22 Officers, of; the Army and Navy. ina Word. 

all ho occupy poſts in any department of the State, are 
conſcious that, perhaps before another day palles. rhein con- 
. duct FIT be brought ry ee diſcuſſion, and 
. > A probed 
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probed in its moſt minute and tender parts. This rigorous 
inquiſition will be dreaded, even in thoſe caſes in which 
the Houſe of Commons has not the N my Fe way 
.the > pre N of” | comer ian Har 5 
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To theſe benefits may by added hes 3 ah 
tages. The members who are not inveſted with official em- 
ployments are ſtimulated to exert to the utmoſt their ſeveral 
talents, and to contend in ads of diſintereſtedneſs and pa- 
triotiſm, not only by being witneſſes of the conduct of each 
other, but by the recollection that᷑ they are performing their 
part on a public ſtage, as it were before the eyes and 
within the hearing of the whole Nation. Latent powers 
are called forth; ſcope is afforded for the exerciſe of abili- 
ties of every kind; the way to the higheſt: political emi- 
nence is open to all who are worthy of attaining to it, though 
undiſtinguiſhed by perſonal wealth or rank, though origin- 
ally unſupported by powerful eonnections. The Houſe of 

Commons too, by receiving into its boſom perſons of every 

profeſſion, confers honour on all liberal occupations; and 

deſtroys that odious and degrading barrier which in deſpo- 
tic countries keeps aſunder the different claſſes of ſociety. 

By admitting the Merchant, it ennobles trade; by giving 

en to the Soldier, it fes and retains hun a Citizen. 

"bg. Aide the moſt i Wagner ſervices of the Houſe of 

3 may be reckoned the influence which it has in 
forming the national character. By the active diſcharge of 

the functions entruſted to it by the Conſtitution, and by 

3 the 
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the publicity of its debates, it diffuſes a ſpirit of political 
enquiry; turns the general attention from frivolous em- 
ployments to rational and manly purſuits; and teaches 
the people of Great Britain to inſpect, and to judge of, 
public meaſures, to CER to * and to defend — | 
_— Sens wat barks of Sen 4 $535052d SIS G. 


be 33 e | which periodically he 
place at elections between the candidates and their conſti- 
tuents, together with the connection which continues to 
ſubſiſt between the Members of Parliament and thoſe whom 
they repreſent, corrects the prejudices, and alleviates the 
ineidental vexations and evils, which will unavoidably re- 
ſult from the diſtinction of ranks in the community. The 

poor indulge the elating idea of political importance: and 
tde rich feel themſelves obliged to ſolicit and to receive 
the poſſeſſion of their darling object at the hand of their 
dependents. It is to the want of an intimate and neceſſarily 
recurring, communication between the higher and lower 
orders of ſociety, and of a reciprocal ſenſe of obligations 
. conferred; and received; that we are to aſcribe the over- 
weening pride of the Nobles in many of.the kingdoms on 
the. Continent, and the abject humiliation of their vaſlals. 
None perhaps but they who have been eyewitneſſes can 
duly eſtimate the effect wrought on the human mind by 
an uninterrupted conſciouſneſs of dignity, power, and 

wealth; or by an unvaried ſenſe of en We and 
| depreſi. 1 5 | 
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Such are the Honourable and uſeful” offices in which 
every Member of the Houſe of Commons bears a part. We 


are now to examine how he may moſt Ny W 
the duties which they impoſe on him. 


The ſubjects which come bebbre the Houſe of Commons 
have ſo cloſe àa reſemblance to thoſe which are debated in 
the Houſe of Peers (the bills and motions ſubmitted in 
their turn to the conſideration of both Houſes being in moſt 
inſtances nearly or identically the fame), that the previous 
attainments and the general line of conduct which ought to 
be purſued by the Peer are almoſt without exception eſſen- 
tial to the popular Repreſentative. An accurate knowledge 
of the natural rights of men and the juſt foundations of civil 
Government ; of the Britiſh Conſtitution; of finance; of 
commerce; of foreign politics and connections; and of i in- 
ternal police; patient induſtry, inflexible integrity, abhor- 
rence of party ſpirit, watchfulneſs againſt prejudices; toge- 
ther with an earneſt zeal to promote the good of this coun- 
try and of mankind by public exettions and private exam- 
ple; theſe are qualifications which ought to characteriſe the 
Legiſlator, whether placed in the Upper or in the Lower 
Houſe. - It muſt however be admitted, that a more pro- 
found knowledge of ſeveral of the ſubjects mention'd above 
may in general be expected with reaſon from individual 
Peers, than from individual Members of the Houſe of 
Commons. The Peer will uſually have been educated 
with a view to his ſlation ; the Member of the Lower Houſe, 


may not. The former enjoys a permanent and certain, the 
8 latter 
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latter, a./ temporary and precarious ſeat in the Legifla- 
ture. The former is ſeldom, engaged in any profeſſion : the 
latter frequently. - The former is not called upon, as the 
intereſts of Conſtituents; nor to involve himſelf i in the pro- 
tracted enquiries and patient diſcuſſions which neceſſarily 
take place upon their private Bills even before; they are 
brought into Parliament. On the other hand, as the pppu- 
lar Repreſentative is introduced by his habits of life to an 
acquaintance with trade, manufactures, and various objects 
ol local and municipal concern, which are by no means ſo 
familiar to the Peer; a more accurate, inſight into.theſe to- 
pics may fitly be required from an individual placed in the 
Lower Houſe, than might on * incumbent on him had 
he been fixed i in the Upper. | 

* then the reader to the 8 12 99 
made i in the preceding chapter on thoſe ſubjects which ap- 
pertain both to the Peer and to the Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, I proceed to ſome particular topics which ex- 
_ clufiyely belong to the preſent enquiry ; and after adverting 
to the duties of an individual who aſpires to a ſeat in Par- 
liament, ſhall ſubjoin a few brief remarks on the peculiar 
| Ane incumb at on bim. ep. A 
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obe geputed as as one of the Repreſentatives of the 93 e 
reat Britain, to conſider whether he actually and fairly pot- 
ſelſes - that Penny, e W the law requires. 
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It is well known that evaſive methods are ſometimes prac- 
tiſed to ſatisfy the letter of the law on the ſubject, while 
they are directly contrary to its ſpirit and intention. And. 
they are commonly palliated ori the plea that the law in 
queſtion is impolitic ; and that to cart it according to its 
real purport into execution, would be to exclude from ſeats 
in the Houſe of Commons men of great abilities and flen- 
der fortunes, who might otherwiſe have exerted their ta- 
lents in Parliament with the higheſt adyantage to their 
country. To enquire whether the law is on the whole 
impolitic or not, falls not within the plan, of the preſent 
work. But what if its impolicy were admitted? Is a Bri- 
tiſh ſubject at liberty to diſregard and evade a law, merely 
becauſe he deems. it, or knows it to: ba generally deem d, 
inexpedient? Let him take, if he thinks fit, according to 
his ſation, conſtitutional means to procure: its repeal; but 
while it remains a law, let him; fulfil the firſt obligation of 
a ſubject, and ſet an . of FORMS and ene 
obedience. A FR 
If he is duly qualified 88 to the ſpirit of the AG 
of Parliament, let him in the next place ſeriouſly and im- 
partially inveſtigate the. motives by which he is actuated. 

If he is impelled by a deſire to gratify ambition; pride, or 
envy, ar to promote his private intereſt. at the expence of 
the public good; let him eradicate from his breaſt the un- 
chriſtian principle, before he indulges a thought of further 
| perſeverance in his deſign. If his motives are ſufficiently 
pure to ſtand the teſt of ſelf-examination, let him in the 
8 next 
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next. place confider and appreciate the effects, whether be- 
neficial or injurious, whether limited'to himſelf or reaching 
to others, which are likely to reſult from his declaring 
himſelf a candidate. Let him eſtimate on the one hand the 
ſervices which he may reaſonably hope to render to his 
country and to the human race by the acquiſition of legiſ- 
lative power, and by enlarged opportunities of promoting 
religion, tearning and ſcience, of preventing inju ſtice, of diſ- 
covering and relieving diſtreſs, and of i improving the man- 
nets and morals of others by the influence of a more con- 
fpicuous and more weighty example. On the other hand 
let him'fairly deliberate, whether by offering himſelf he is 
not excluding another, who might be expected to diſcharge 
the office of Member of Parliament with more ability and 
advantage. Let him not think lightly of the pain'and de- 
triment which he may occaſion to his opponent, particular- 
ly if that opponent be the late repreſentative, Let him re- 
collect the'expenſe, the diſcord, the tumults, the intemper- 
ance, the profligacy, to which a conteſted election almoſt 
always, and an undiſputed election not unfrequently, gives 
birth; the riſk to which he ſhall be expoſed of yielding to 
the various temptations of the hour, efpecially if the ſtrug- 
gle ſhould be protrafted, and the event grow more and 
more ambiguous ; the danger of becoming inveterate and 
uncharitable towards his competitor”; of being ſoured by 
"defeat; or of finding himſelf or his family expoſed to more 
GS trials by ſucceſs ande A | conſequent | oo line 
_” 2 a 
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915 11. on drawing the balance between the probable good 
and evil, the preponderance of the former ſhould be ſuch 
as to juſtify a conſcientious mati in ſtepping forward as a can- 
didate; he will ſteadily reſolve, if he be conſiderately con- 
Acientious, to watch his heart and his act ions with the ſcru- 
pulous care which ſo trying a ſituatioa requires; and to 
avail himſelf of no ſiniſter means to promote his ſuccelſs. 
In his declarations to the Electors, whether they appear in 
the ſhape of circular advertiſements or canvaſſing letters, of 
private diſcourſe or of public harangues, he will. ſcorn the 
inſincere and oſtentatious parade of unparalleled zeal for the 
general welfare, and of extravagant attachment to their par- 
ticular intereſts. He will follow the dictates of honeſt y,. 
and be content with the language of truth. He will con- 
form to the intention of every law actually in force reſpect- 
ing elections. He will enter into no clandeſtine engage- 
ments contrary to the ſpirit, though not perhaps within the 
letter, of exiſting ſtatutes. He will not directly or in- 
direcily angle for ſuffrages by holding out unwarrantable 
baits; to the voters; nor, while he profeſſes to offer himſelf 
to their free choice, will he ſeek to overawe them by me- 
naces and intimidat. on. He will not employ a number of 
ſuperfluous agents, for the purpoſe of thus gaining by in- 
direct bribery the votes and intereſt of the perſons employed. 

Whatever he would not openly do himſelf, he will not do 
in ſecret or through the medium of his friends. Subter- 
fuges and concealment imply the conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
Neither will he ſanction by connivance (c) any indefenſi- 


(e)] In elections for Boroughs, ſome of the Conſtituents have been known to 
8 2 | make 
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ble/ proceedings: of his adhevens on his behalf. On the 
contrary, he will previouſſy ſettle with his ſupporters and 
agents the principles on which the election is to be con- 
ducted; and will give it in charge to them, if fuch injunc- 
tions appear neceſſary, to abſtain from all unjuſtifiable ar- 
tifices, by which they may have been accuſtom'd to for- 
ward the intereſt of their favourite candidate. He will ex- 


plicitly make known to them his determination neither to 


fulfil any engagements, nor repay any diſburſements, of 
an improper nature, which may be incurred by them; and 
after the election, if occaſion ſhould require, he will prove 
his own ſincerity, and diſcourage future committees from 


venturing: on miſconduct, by reſolutely perſiſting in his 
Purpoſe.” He will avail himſelf of no unfair or ungenerous 


advantages over his opponent ; he will diſcountenance every 
kind of tumult or riot, every thing that partakes of calum- 
ny, of illiberality, or of rancour. He will endeavour, not 


| from private motives alone, but on the general grounds of 


n good, to keep down the expences of both parties 
the election. He will not prolong the conteſt a mo- 


| Wer r'the ſake of Haraſſing His antagoniſt : and if at any 


period oi of” it, kireuniffances RE Ve, or tu views of cir- 


+41 7 10 


| Las a eig nominal alas dh cover of which much Megat treating 
i carried on; while the ſubſcription paper is to be produced, if circumſtances 
ſhould require that Rep, as evidence; to the Houſe of Commons that the candi- 


Ad te had no concern in the entertainments. It is highly neceſſary that he ſhould 


forbid ſuch practices from the beginning; as his committee will generally act 


ſt as they think expedient for his intereſts, and give him no information of 
Sie tranlactions until the whole buſineſs is concluded. 


7 } 7 1 : 7 1 Ti : c | : 144 C umſtances 
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cumſtances, ſhould be ſo far changed as to convince him 
that duty requires him to deſiſt; he will not heſitate to re- 


linquiſh the moſt flattering proſpetts or even the Wer 
ny of ſucceſs. 


The candidate who ſhall aſtoniſh his friends and his ene- 

mies by practiſing the rules of plain dealing to both, muſt 
prepare himſelf to hear his ignorance of the world lamented . 
by the one and derided by the other. It is very poſſible that 
his ſincerity may coſt him ſome votes; and for this loſs his 
mind ought to be prepared. It is poſſible too that it may 
procure him an acceſſion of independent and zealous friends. 
If united with judgement it will rarely prove the cauſe of 
his defeat; though it will almoſt always be repreſented as 
fuch by thoſe” who are hackneyed in the manceuvres of 
elections. At all events, it is better to act conſcientiouſly 
and loſe the day, than to gain it by acting otherwiſe. The 
main buſineſs of every man is to obtain the approbation of 
his Maker. To this end it is neceſſary that in all his con- 
duct he ſhould be pure, upright, and fincere: it is not ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould oy a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 


When the conteſt is terminated, on whatever ſide the 
victory may have fallen, he will ſtrive to moderate, and, if 
it be practicable, to extinguiſh in his adherents that virulent 
ſpirit of party, which, however frequently it may infe& the 
eandidate himſelf, generally rages with more bitterneſs in 
the boſom of his friends. He will teach them by his own. 


example, 
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example, that every degree of warmth ſhould ſubſide when 
the collifion which produced it is at an end; and he will 


- uſe the moſt ſtrenuous and unremitting efforts to diſarm 


the reſentment which they may be diſpoſed to entertain 
againſt their inferiors and dependents, who have exerciſed 
in ſupport of the oppoſite intereſt a right which the Conſti- 
tution has entruſted to their own diſcretion. And he will 


- alſo beware that no local cuſtom, no inadvertence on his 


part, no perſuaſion on the part of others, lead him to re- 
munerate his voters, whether by entertainments, by diſtri- 
buting (d) money, or in any other way, which he conceives 
to be contrary to the ſpirit and actual intention of 20 


| . 


In the areceding vlog the caſe of conteſted eleRions has 


been particularly held in view; as moſt fertile in temptations, 
and conſequently demanding the greateſt exertions of judge- 
ment and virtue. But in every election there is ample 
room for the exerciſe of conſcientious deliberation ; and for 


the application of moſt of the hints which have been ug- 


geſted. 


There is indeed one ſpecies of en to which Ry a 
of theſe hints are inapplicable; if that is to be called an 
election, from which every idea of free choice is excluded. 


- (4) The cuſtom of giving money to the yoters, after the time for preſenting 
petitions againſt the return of Members is elapſed, prevails in ſome Borqughs. 
A Candidate ought to convince himſelf by enquiry, before he begins his canvas 
9 N place, that no improper conduct is expected from him. | 

I allude 
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J allude to the practice of purchaſing a ſeat in Parliament 
at a ſtipulated price, from ſome one, who is either, in the 
cuſtomary phraſe, the proprietor of a Borough; or is ena- 
bled by peculiar circumſtances to command the ſuffrages of 
its electors. Theſe are tranſactions ſo repugnant to the real 
Import and the genuine uſes of popular repreſentation, that 
a man who is not blinded by prevailing practice, or by 
motives of private intereſt and ambition, will probably find 
it difficult, on ſerious reflection, to fatisfy himſelf of the 
propriety of bearing a part in them; If the purchaſe- money 
de given to the leading Member of a Corporation, who, re- 
ſerving a portion to himſelf, divides the remainder among 
ſome choſen aſſociates by whoſe co-operation he enſures 
the event of the poll; the tranſaction, though it may not 
fall within the letter of the law, is in truth a flagrant act of 
bribery. And where is the difference in the ſpirit of the 
proceeding, if the conſideration be paid to ſome potent in- 
dividual, who, by the diſtribution of his burgage tenures, 
places the deciſion in the hands of a few ſervile Agents; 
or by menacing Tenants with expulſion from their houſes 
and farms, Publicans with the loſs of their. licences, Shop- 
keepers with the ruin of their trade, extorts compliance 
from the intimidated Voters; while in the perſon. of the 
Candidate whom he nominates, he inſults them with the ap- 
pellation of Freemen, and requeſts the favour of their inde- 
pendent ſuffrages? If the right of voting for a Member of 
Parliament is undeniably a public truſt ; the right of return- 
ing a Member by the diſtribution of Burgage Tenures, or 


by : any other means, cannot be conlidered 1 in a different light. 
1 2 And 
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And if the former right ought to be exerciſed without any 
view to private emolument; reaſon and analogy require that 
the exerciſe of the latter ſhould be n ma no leb 
l e dilntorefied: eee ITE 10 


01 ſhould u not hitherto: have ſuſpended 7 mention on a 
tapic which might have been introduced ſooner with ob- 
vious propriety ; had it not ſeemed to lead to a diſcuſſion of 
ſome length, with which, I was unwilling to interrupt the 
tenor of the preceding pages. I allude to the information 
vhich the Candidate ſhould, Wo to * Electors 110 


1 n Ji. 5 


| „This jofiretation ought on every. account to ws ſe iy ac- 
curate; and full. Not that it is incumbent on him to enter 
into minute explanations; nor even to deliver his ſenti- 
ments on the merits of any particular meaſure, unleſs he 
is expreſsly required by the Electors, or urged by the aſ- 
pect and circumſtances of the times. But a ſtatement of 
his general view of public affairs, and of the leading prin- 
ciples by which he conceives a Member of Parliament 
ſnould be actuated, is alike beneficial to the Candidate and 
to the Conſtituents. It obliges the former previouſly to 
conſider” the proper grounds and ſprings of political con- 
duct with preciſion. It tends to diffuſe ſimilar knowledge 
among the latter, and leads them to attend to opinions as 
well as to men. It in ſome degree pledges the former not 
to deviate from the rules which he has thus openly pre- 
ſeribed to himſelf; except in caſes wherein he ſhall be able 
De! 3 to 
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to vindicate his deviation to the Electors when he ſhall again 
ſalicit their ſuffrages on a diſſolution of Parliament. And 
it gives the latter the ſatisſaction to which they are entitled, 
al knowing what they are to expect from the man to whom 
they entruſt the defence of their liberties. Should the 
Candidate be preſſed to engage that he will ſupport or op- 
pale a ſpecific meaſure ; he will do well to pauſe, and en- 

ter into a more copious explanation. It would be too 
much to aſſirm that in no poſſible caſe, however palpable it 
may be in itſelf, and however maturehy he may have con- 
ſidered it, is he to venture to anſwer for his future conduct 
reſpecting it. Let. in moſt inſtances, the utmoſt length to 
| which be can ſafely, advance, is to expreſs: his preſent con- 


viction; reſerving to himſelf the liberty of finally giving 
his vote in ſuch a manner, as, after further reflection on 


the foundation of his opinion, and impartial attention to 
the arguments of thoſe who oppoſe it in or out of Parlia - 
went, bis couſcience ſhalb preſcribe. MI 1511199 v7 755 ＋ 


Apotber queſtion tkturally oc occurs, PR the 004 
date ought to bind himſelf to obey, if elected, the inſtruc- 
tions of his Conſtituents. Such obedience has been held by 
ſome perſons to be an eſſential part of the duty of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. If he diſregards the directions of thoſe 
who have deputed him to appear and act in their place,, 
how, it is ſaid, does he fulfil the office of a Repreſentative?" 
The FD opinion however, and the juſt e 3 


e 199. Fan 
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to conſider himſelf not as the mere deputy of thoſe who-ſent: 


him thither but as one of the joint Repreſentatives of the 
whole People of Great Britain; and that, as far as he is 
the deputy of his immediate Conſtituents, he may deem 
himſelf, if nothing has previouſly paſſed to the contrary, 


to haue received from them a diſcretionar power of acting 
on their behalf exactly as he is tœ act in behalf of the reſt of 


the Nation; that is to ſay, in ſueh manner as: the public 
good and tire principles of morality ſhall m his judgement 
require. Whatever feſpect then may be due to their opi- 
noris and inſtructions, he is not neceſſarily pledged to con- 
ſorm to them. if he has given the Electors: reaſonable 
grounds to preſume on his obedience, either expreſsly by: 
his declared ſentiments, or impliedty by permitting them to- 
chooſe: him under that enpettation q he is undoubtedly: 
bound to comply with their injunctions, or 40 give ther the 
option of vacating his ſeat. Bus the queſtion e e 


deration is, whether he ought i contrat: fuck un 


ment and it muſt be determined by the anſwer returned 


to afgther, whether the general welfare 15 the Nation would 
be forwarded or countetacted by ſeflabfiſh eee ta 


E YE.9 Fry GE the popular Ree 


ntative? I 


3113 Ih 9 ef! 


"The latter aac may for various «ſil be wiv | 
with Kaethe . N 30 A At nel by | 
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1 The as MM) indeed 19 ly Wan 
1h? to" prove the utility of Fo TT 4 inſtructions, 
| * that it enſures in the Houſe of Commons a ſuffi- 
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vient regard to the ſenſe of the People, cannot fn the pre- 
ent inſtance be applied with advantage. For, notwithſtand - 

ing the apparent defects .in the National Repreſentation, the 
ſenſe of the People concerning any particular meaſure, 
when deliberately formed and permanently expreſſed, will 
become in no long time, ſrom the connection between 
Members of Parliament and the reſt of the Public, from 


the degree in which the former imbibe by means of con- 


verſation and familiar intercourſe the opinion of the latter, 
from the recurrence of Elections, and the operation of other 
cauſes, the, ſenſe of the Houſe of Commons. While thoſe 
defetts continue, the evils reſulting from them would be 
aggravated in a tenfold degree by the introduction of the 


paſſive principle under conſideration ; and might give to 


the petty Electors, of enſlaved and venal Boroughs an im- 
moderate and ruinous preponderance in the conſtitutional 


ſcale. And whenever a temperate reform of Parliament ſhall 


kh place, tbe baſis of the argument. will be done away. 5 


1. 4 GRe acl 1 G 11 281925 


7 2. a. Were ile principle of . obedience eltabliſhed, N 


the inſluence of a corrupt Government and a factious Op- 


poſition would not be leſs induſtriouſiy exerciſed than i is | 


at preſent ; bat it would be exerciſed in another place. It 
would be transferred from a ſcene of action where; it is 
exerted on Agents who are inveſted with conſpicuous 
public functions; WhO are reſponſible for the diſcharge 
of their truſt:; wbo are; watched by the whole Nation 
which they repreſents who are impelled by pride and the 
rad ene 
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themſelves pure: who have the moſt ample opportunities of 
intelligence; who are little expoſed to be hurried away by 


7 ſudden phrenfy; to Agents obſcure, irreſponſible, ſervile, 


ignorant, and unſtable. Every Borough and every County 
would exhibit the picture of a perpetual General Election. 


For though the publie ſenfe would come ſo plentifully to 


murket, as to be conſiderably lowered in its price; it would 
never be ſuch a drug as not to find' a purchaſes. Hence 
would ariſe an uninterrupted facceſſion' of cabals, of bri- 
dery, of artifices, and of riots, with all their attendant 
evils, public, private, and domeſtic, ſimilar to thoſe which 
are nom bore , e their full Taha ee in nen 


years. LT we 718 101 
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* Te cles which the be eaten bol dis piineigle 
would' produce, by taking away the weight andthe dignity 
of the Houſe of Commons in its collective e , as well 
as that f the individtial Members, would Be in the higheſt 
degree pernicious and alarming. The. charaCteriſtic ad- 
| he ihſtitution would be undlermined and an- 
nihilatedl! The fime Pais would no longer be taken in the 
acquifitibh' ef pelitical Knoedelge, there Being no longer | 
the Fame Toope för Hude Wären! Public debates 
would langtuifh, and the beneficial conſequences of their 
dein withellediwontd!eloſt;'s Phe Borough Demägegue, 
and net the Member wi ir, — 1 the! _ 
noportarice:' The! pub 7 4 ning che 
6f CH is, would f. c e the road 
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without evidence, without authorities or documents, he 
would call his auditors to decide on the conduct of nego- 
tiations or the expediency of treaties, on the ſtate of public 
accounts, on military and naval operations, on the molt in- 
tricate proceedings of Government, and the molt complica- 
ted charges of miniſterial delinquency. , The duty of watch- 
ing over the intereſt of Great Britain being thus virtually 
ſnatched away from the Houſe of Commons, and divided 
and portioned out among a multitude of inferior juriſdic- 
tions, would be well performed no where. The unity of 
the democratic part of the Conſtitutiqn would be broken; 
meeting would be played off againſt meeting, and inſtruc- 

tions, now become peremptory, againſt inſtructions. Mem- 
bers of Farliament, ſtripped, if not of the right of judging, 
yet of the power of acting according to their judgement, 
would become the mere proxies of ariſtocratic Chiefs, con- 
temptible Corporations, and miſguided Mobs. The Houſe 
of Commons, the. ſafeguard of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
would-be altogether, deprived: of its energy, and; fink; into 
ſilent contempt. ' And the Conſtitution itſelf, though its 
forms: might continue to ſubſiſt far a time, would ſpeedily 
de ſound to have loſt its genuine ſpirit, and that well-poiled 
9 ma . 
vi 6 1 

1 
5 be the fatal 8 


verfally obliging ibe popular Repreſentative implicitly 4 
obey the inſtructions of his Conſtituents; and ſuch are the 
SALT in 1 | | evils 
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evits which every Candidate or Member of Parliament who 
now binds himſelf to obey them, contributes to entail upon 
His country! Let me not however be underſtood to dem 

the right of the Electors to communicate individually, or 

eollectively, to their Repreſentative their opinion of public 
meaſures; nor to queſtion the propriety of exerciſing it on 
important occaſions. But let not the communication, 
though made under the name and form of inſtructions, be 
intended de ſpotically to conſtrain him to act in oppoſition 
to his better informatioſ and maturer judgement. The de- 
clared ſentiments of his Conſtituents will always claim 


1 from him reſpectful and deliberate regard ; eſpecially when 


they proceed from numerous and well. informed bodies of 
men; and when they relate to meaſures which reſt on ſim- 


ple principles of politics, or more "Efpecially's of e 


3 obvious ke common ebenen. 


7 WIGS 4d nega? - 
nee in Jet biiotbets heck to which Thave'already had 
occaſion briefly to advert ; the expenſiveneſs of Elections, 
particularly if conteſted. The evils' which flow from this 
 ource are ſo many and ſo alarming, as to be entitled to 
more diſtin&t and ample conſideration than could tther- 
to have been conveniently afforded to them. They may 
be reduced under two heads; the firſt compriſing ſuch as 
. endanger the general happineſs by immediately affecting 
the Houſe of Commons; the ſecond, ſuch as nn 
r eigtl ihe 

EI n 17M EULA RUEODUILAT vc do 
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1. The unbounded. profuſion- which the eagerneſs of 
competition has introduced, and eſtabliſhed. cuſtom has 
fanctioned, confines within narrow limits the choice of the 
Electors, by deterring or diſabling numbers, defirous and 
fit to repreſent them, from involving themfelves in a ruin- 
ous conteſt. It tends to deſtroy the balance of the Conſti- 
tution, by virtually transferring the right of election from 
the People at large, either to combinations of Peers, who may 
find their advantage, eſpecially in the caſe of county elec- 
tions, in uniting to cruſh: all oppoſition. to their man- 
dates, by holding out to the independent Country Gentle- 
man the proſpeQ of intolerable expence ; or to the Crown, 
whoſe Miniſters may occalionally be corrupt enough to 
fight the | battles. of their dependents directly or indirectly 
qut of the public purſe. It tends to fill the Houſe of Com- 
mons with.; Repreſentati ves of Boroughs little knomn to their 
Conſtituents, little connected with - them; neither reſpecting 
them, nor reſpectod by them; and to preclude the advan- 


tages which · roſult from the Member of Parliament feeling 


| himſelf reſponſible to thoſe whom he immediately repre- 
ſents. It tends to render the public man little ſhocked at 
venality; for it is that perhaps to which he owes the poſſeſ· 
ſton. of his ſeat: and little folicitous about his- character or 
his actions; for thoſe are not the recommendations to Which 
he looks for the continuance of it. It tends to ſupport the 
factions which range themſelves on the fide of the Court, 
and thoſe which are arrayed under the banners of Oppoſi- 
tion; by inereaſing the number of needy Members; and of 
needy peculiarly. indiſpoſed to brook the preſſure 
3 of 
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of contratted circumſtances, from having deer in poſſeſſion 
of affluence previous to their election. Many a victorious" 
amn When * enters the Houſe of ener gf 15 

214 


r l 
Sore toil'd, his riven arms to havoc hewu, / 


And cloudy in aſpect (f); 


a ſtrongly tempted to graſp at the forbidden 3 
which promiſes to allay the ſmart of his wounds, and re- 
ſtore him to his priſtine vigour. By the preſent expenſive 
ſyſtem of conducting elections, men who had riſen to wealth 
by the plunder of diſtant regions might be enabled to force 
their way into the Britiſn Parliament through the barriers 
eretted to ſecure the Conſtitution; and triumphantly to in» 
troduce through the breach a band of diſciplined adherents, 
by-whoſe aid they might elude the accuſations ard defeat 
the claims of. juſtice, and thus encourage the rapacity of 
future oppteſſors. The combined operation of theſe various 
evils contributes materially to injure the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the public eſteem, to caſt a general imputation on 


LO 


oy its. proceedings, and by detracting from its credit to dimi- 


niſh\its power; while at the ſame time it accumulates ob- 
ſtructions to ar- Lp as I by which vg . be | 
—— in 2 | V 


CE A ee en india are 5 . 5 
| F. to private happineſs and to the general welfare of the 
community. The irritation excited by the _ eue 


00 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 5 * 1. 448. 
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in point of fortune, both by the winding and the loſing 


competitor, ſharpens the inveteracy of party; lengthens 
the ſhyneſs and animoſities ariſing from the conteſt; and 
aggravates the angry purpoſe of retaliation and revenge. 


bequeathed from father to ſon, and deſtined to embroil ſub:ꝛ 


lequent generations. The family in-the mean time, like the 
wife of Seneca, bears in its faded form and pallid counte- 
nance a memento of the blood which it has loſt, Every 
ſtep is feeble, every exertion languid. Domeſtic comforts | 
are narrowed ; and thoſe that remain are embittered by the 
recollection of ſuch as are no longer attainable. The edu. 
cation of children is conducted on a leſs ample plan; their 
deſtination in the world determined by leſs liberal views ; 
and their ſettlement in life formed on a more contracted ſcale. 
Or the humiliation of retrenchment in outward ſplendour 
is ſhunned by temporary expedients, often ruinous in the 
end; by diſplaying in oſtentatious luxury whatever pe- 
nuriouſneſs can ſave in necellary expences ; and by aſſigning 
to gaudy pomp what was formerly devoted to compaſſion and 
charity. But the laviſh expenſiveneſs of Elections extends 
its pernicious influence far beyond the leaders of the con- 
tending ſides. It promotes almoſt every kind of vice; 
and ſupplies without limit the materials for drunkenneſs to 
the voters and their families, with all its attendant effects on 
their morals and habits of life. It is injurious to the peace 
of ſociety, by familiariſing the lower ranks to ſcenes of 
profligacy and riot. It is injurious to commerce, by 


N the manufacturer to idleneſs and intemper- 
U ance, 
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ance (g), thus rendering him indiſpoſed or unable to work. 

It is injurious to the national ſtrength, by ruining the health 
together with the morals of the ſubject. It is injurious to 
the Conſtitution, by extinguiſhing public ſpirit and virtuous 


principles of political conduct in the breaſt of the People; 


and by impreſſing the conſiderate and the good with ſuch an 
abhorrence of the numberleſs miſchiefs ariſing from it, as to 
deter them from coming forward as Candidates, and almoſt 
to inſpire them with diſguſt againſt Elections and Parlia- 
ments. In all theſe different ways, as well as by its imme- 
diate effects on the Houſe of Commons, it affects the wel- 
fare and renin the aun of the Empire. 

Maladie which from their nature appear on the point of 
eedioflivg and wearing out themſelves, may be permitted 
to take their courſe. But this malady threatens to increaſe 
with the increaſing wealth of the State. The extenſion of 
trade, foreign and domeſtic, prepares a continual influx of 
monied Candidates; and the thirſt of bribes, rendered in- 
fatiable by cuſtomary and periodical indulgence, will ſtimu- 
late the EleQors more and more. Foſtered thus by natural 
cauſes, the growing evil can be checked only by the ſtrong 
arm of law. And he who ſhall deviſe and carry into ex- 
ecution a ptan by which it may be ſpeedily and generally 


(g)] So convinced are ſome of our unrepreſented ks towns of this 
truth, that they would conſider the right of electing Members of Parliament as 
one of the greateſt calamities which could befal them. 

| chicked. 
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checked, may congratulate himſelf on havipg rendered a 
more eſſential ſervice to his country, than the General who. 
by his * ſhould add new provinces to her dominion. 


It remains to ſubjoin, according to the order already pro- 
poſed, a few remarks on thoſe peculiarities in the ſituation 
of a Member of the Houſe of Commons, to which the ob- 
ſervations already made on the parliamentary duties 1 
Rems are not immediately applicable, 


The Member of the Lower Houſe, having an zee of 
intereſt with the maſs of private Citizens from which he has 
been recently taken, and into which he is ſhortly to return, 
is exempt from many of the prejudices which envelop 
hereditary and permanent Nobility. But while he feels, in 
common with the Peer, the enſnaring allurements of pro- 
motion, of emolument, and of party; he is alſo expoſed to 
prepoſſeſſions and temptations of his own, He is liable to 
be influenced in his conduct by undue motives reſulting 
from his paſt and preſent ſituation. He is in danger of be- 
ing led to commit himſelf as a ſupporter and partiſan of 
Government, by aſking favours for the friends who have 
promoted his intereſt, or may be likely to promote it, at 
elections. He is apt to regard himſelf, not as the diſinter- 
eſted Repreſentative of all his Conſtituents, but as the partial 
delegate of thoſe who voted in his favour; to be guided in 
ſupporting or oppoſing political meaſures, rather by views 
of re-election than by the dictates of conſcience; and, when 
the private advantage of the Borough or of the County by 

U 2 which 
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which he is deputed, jars and claſhes with the public good, 
to forget that be e l N 
Great Britain. 


Feigued excuſes and exaggerated nn kekneſs, 
framed for the purpoſe of eſcaping the trouble of attending 
on calls of the Houſe, or on Committees, will be ferupulouſly- 
avoided by a conſcientious Member of Parliament. And as 
attendance on Committees, whether relating to elections or 
to other ſubjects, frequently proves a fatiguing and labori- 
ous office, though an office in which much parliamentary 
and much general knowledge may be acquired; thoſe 
Members in particular who are young and robuft ought to 
make a point of undertaking it. Active attention in ex- 
amining witneſſes on ſuch occaſions, and a perfect freedom 
from the influence of private attachment or diſlike, as well 
as of political conſiderations, are duties of ſo obvious a 
nature, whether enforced in each individual caſe by oath 


ot SE Ren wnnbcdary to Grell upon them. 


As the Houſe of Commons claims to itſelf the excluſive 
management of the public purſe, the right of originating 
and fixing all pecuniary impoſitions to be levied on the 
ſubject, and of withholding from Government the cuſ- 
tomary ſupplies (a control wiſely veſted in the Popu- 
lar Repreſentatives, in order that they may be enabled 
in great emergences to ſecure compliance with the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the People); the proper mode of exerting 
this Ow becomes one of the firſt conſiderations which 


ought 
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ought to occupy the mind of an individual Member, It is 
a keen and tempered weapon, by which the Houſe of Com- 
mons, when ſhielded by the concurrence of the Nation, 
may ultimately bring the other branches of the Legiſlature 
to its own terms. But it ought never to be exerciſed in any 
degree for the mere purpoſe of impeding the meaſures of 
Government, and of advancing a particular party to power ; 
nor of gratifying unreaſonable jealouſies entertained againſt 
the Houſe of Lords or the Crown; nor of infringing on 
the rights reſpectively aſſigned to them by the Conſtitution. 
It is fitly employed in lopping off redundant expences, need- 
leſs offices, and unmerited penſions ; and in promoting, by 
the | rigorous eſtabliſhment of œconomy in every depart- 
ment of the State, the virtue and happineſs of Great Bri- 
tain, and the peace and tranquillity of the world. 


: ON THE DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE Oxxicens or 
; GOVERNMENT. 


1109 


onen may be given 10 
all perſons poſſeſſed of offices inſtituted for the national 
ſervice, and paid out of the national purſe. Theſe public 
functionaries are of yarious profeſſions, and of various ranks. 
Our concern in the preſent chapter is with thoſe who, oc- 
cupying the higheſt poſts in the civil department of the State, 
may be regarded. as the depoſitaries, under the * of 
the political power of Government. 


As it is not my deſign to enter into a detail of the rom | 
ſtances which diſcriminate the authority, juriſdiction and 
employment of one Member of the Cabinet from thoſe of 
another; the confuſion which would attend the mention of 
_ ſeveral perſons at once will apparently be beſt avoided by 
couching the ſubſequent obſervations in general terms. 
Though ſome of theſe obſervations may have particular re- 
ference to a Prime Miniſter, they will commonly be appli- 
cable to his colleagues; and the application will be too 
3 to * to be * made or illuſtrated. 


The 
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The motives and views which ſhould guide the deter- 


- mination of a conſcientious man, with reſpe& to accepting 

an executive employment, with reſpe& to the performance 

ol its duties, and with reſpect to reſigning it, will be ſuc- 
ceſſively conſidered, 


I. A good man, who has an official ſituation in proſpect, 

will diligently occupy himſelf in the preparatory cultivation 
and improvement of his underſtanding, principles, and dif- 
poſitions. He will exert himſelf to acquire by ſtudy, by 
meditation, by an obſervance of men and manners, thoſe 
intellectual powers and capacities, that knowledge and ex- 
perience, that preſence of mind, thoſe habits and virtues, 
of which he is likely to ſtand in need. He will be guided 
in his purſuits by an eſpecial regard to the functions of the 
poſt which more particularly opens to his view; and the 
higher that poſt is, the more will he extend his attention be- 
yond its immediate limits; the more induftriouſly will he 
ſtrive to qualify himſelf to turn to the account of the Pub- 
lic the influence which it may afford him over other de- 
partments of the State; and the more cloſely will he ob- 
{ſerve at home the operation of thoſe general cauſes which 
have contributed in other times, and in other countries, to 


the growth or to the decline of the morals and the irength | 


of Empires; 


The public welfare is the object of official inſtitutions. 
It is the univerſal chart by which a good man will direct 
his courſe, when „— throws open her gates before 

7 him. 
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him. nnn office, unleſs he is perſuaded 
that in point of talents, of information, of diligence, of 
health, he is competent to fulfil the duties of it to the ſatiſ- 
faction and benefit of his country. In making the eſtimate, + 
he will beware of over-rating the amount or miſconceiving 
the nature of his own abilities ; and of affixing an undue 
value to wealth, power, honours, and reputation, He will 
alſo take into the account the temptations by which he mult 
expect to be aſſailed; and the ſtrength which they may 
derive from the peculiarities of his own circumſtances, 
temper, and diſpoſitions. And above all things he will 
{ſcrupulouſly try himſelf in the balance of integrity, that he 
may diſcern whether he poſſeſſes that upright ſimplicity 
and ſtedfaſt firmneſs of mind, which may enable him to re- 
fiſt the allurements of perſonal emolument; to keep himſelf 
diſentangled from the ſnares of party; and to, refuſe im- 
proper applications preſuming on private friendſhip and 
affection, and aided by the importunity of his colleagues in 
power. He will alſo attend to the moral effects which his 
elevation may appear likely to produce on his family. He 
will not accept an office to the excluſion of any other perſon, 
by whoſe appointment he believes that the public intereſt 
would be more eſſentially promoted than by his own. Not 
that he would neceſſarily be criminal in undertaking the 
employment, even though he ſhould know that another 
man more capable of diſcharging its duties would probably 
be advanced to it, were it not pre- occupied. He would 
unqueſtionably be bound in conſcience to point him out. 
But Miniſters are frequently obliged to divide the ſeveral 
offices 
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offices'of, Government among themſelves, according to the 
principle on which the Manager of a Theatre caſts the 
parts in a Drama. At any rate, a character is not to be con- 
ſignod to am uctor who is not able to ſupport it; yet it is 
not always to he committed to the perſon who is moſt qua- 
lified for the taſk. His ſervices in that part may poſſibly 
be well ſupplied by an anterior performer ; but they may 
be indiſpenſably — in er ered _ am 
can be found. YI ps 


MA (4h 2 1. 31 a 


A good man, 3 ſatisfied of bis own nge 
faithfully to diſcharge che duties of the poſt which is offered 
to him, will not reſol ve to accept it, until he has maturely 
weighed the character and political views of the publie men 
with whom he ſhall have to co-operate. By the acceſſion 
ol his ſtrength, be it leſs or more, a bad Adminiſtration may 
have the term of its continuance prolonged or a good one 
may be eſtabliſhed to the excluſion of a better. And in 
either caſe the Public may receive an injury from his con- 


currence, for which the moſt zealous exertion of his _ 


anne never e N 0:42! 
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dee of the country as diſintereſtedneſs. The 


or ſuſpicion, not only degrades the particular individual, 
and by tarniſhing his credit permanently impairs his power 
of doing good; but tends to extinguiſh patriotiſm by dif- 
fuſing an univerſal diſtruſt of miniſterial integrity. He 
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licitations for the purpoſe of paving his way to an official 
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i ill therefore impartially conſider, Whether, eng 
into the poſt in the exiſting ſlate of affairs, he may not laviſn 


. away to little purpoſe his ſtock: of public eſtimation, for the 
prudent expenditure , of which no leſs than.ofrevery other 
talent he is ſtrictly reſponſible. Ile is to regard it as a raw 


material, too precious to be worked up in articles of a ſlight 


An tete nates: It is to form the baſis fie very tex- 
ture with which he is hereafter, to cheriſn and decorate his 
pron But if, on the other hand, the preſent emergence 


ſhould be ſuch as to require him to expend it liberally, he 


will not ſhrink from i incurring the unpopularity of accept- 
ing an official ſation ; and will rejoice. in offering up the 
"Incaafige. ren ee ee we 


if; 4 4117 : x / 160 4 N J 
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A ed mean. 28 he will, abſtain; 3 — 
arts towards the King. towards potent Individuals, and to- 
; wards. Parliament, and never will reſort to humiliating, ſo- 


employment; ſo will he be extremely cautious, on accept- 


ing it, of entering into any engagements either with reſpect 


to his general conduct, or to his permanent co-operation 
with particular perſons. It. is impoſſible for him to anti- 


cipate the circumſtances in which he may afterwards find 


himſelf involved in conſequence of his on miniſterial 
. Nation, or of the viciſſitude of events at home and abroad. 


| He cannot ſoreſee the changes which may take place in his 


preſent views of meaſures and of men. He cannot ſuffi- 
ciently guard 12 e T dilemma: of, being 
tl wa obliged 
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obliged to abandon his poſt at a time perhaps when his 
country loudly calls for his ſervices; or of ſuſtaining the 
pointed reproaches and the undiſguiſed contempt of his 
colleagues: There ig no circumſtance which tends more 
effectually to degrade a Stateſman in the eyes of the com- 
munity at large, and to: diſqualify him from obtaining the 
confidence! eſſential to the ſucceſs of all his ſubſequent exer- 
tions than an opinion; though ill founded, of his infineerity. 
The tendency however of theſe remarks is merely to warn 
him againſt contracting precipitate engagements, not to dil- 
courage a manly avowal of his principles. It is on many 
accounts of the higheſt moment that, previouſly to his un- 
dertaking the office propoſed to him, the Nation which he 
is to ſerve, and the co-adjutors. with whom: he is to act, 
ſhould be appriſed of his political: tenets... It is altogether 
neceflary for his future peace, that he ſhould be conſcien- 
tiouſly explicit with the latter; and, while he ſhews himſelf 
not unwilling to bear a part in an Adminiſtration with ſome 
of the Members of which he differs in ſentiment on points 
of ſecondary importance, that he ſhould not leave them 


directly or inditectly impreſſed with the idea, that his 


concurrence may 8 nn 
berate judgement ſhall condemn. 14 Bi 


The money raiſed from the People 1 the publie vans 
is deſigned to be applied in the payment of actual ſervices, 
not in gratuitous donations. It is true that there are cer- 
tain, poſts, excluſive of thoſe offices which the policy of the 
— deems expedient for > the dignity and ſplen- 
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dour of the Crown, to which-no-public duties are attached. 
But theſe, as long as the number and the value of them are 
confined within due limits; :have their proper uſe. They 
are deſtined to requite extraordinary merit; to ſecure a 
reaſonable proviſion to an individual, or to his immediate 
deſcendants;/ if his abilities are called from a ſituation of ad- 
vantage to himſelf, to one leſs lucrative and permanent, 
but more beneſicial to his country; to afford becoming re · 
titements to theſe (faithful! ſervunts of the community, 
whom on account of their declining years, heal ih, or abili- 
ties, or of ſothe peculiar occurrence in the political hemi- 
ſphere, it is fit to remove with honour from the buſy ſtage; 
amd occaſionally, perhaps, by furmfhing leiſure and compe - 
tence to a man of induſtry, ſcience, or learning, ta enable 
hit ta accompliſh a work or perfect a plan of national uti- 
lity. A good man therefore ought not to accept one of 
theſe (a) ſmerures, unleſs he believes himſelf honeſtly, en 
titled; on one or other of the principles Which have been 
ſtated, to public remuneration or public maintenance. And 
if he accepts it as the means and the; recompenſe of future 


cerertions, her will punctuallyfulfil his engagement and 


ith at once relinquiſh the earneſt Which he has: received, 


jf he ſhould find himſelf incapable of, redeeming! the pledge 
eth he has — 
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views which will influence a conſcientious man, when in 
the actual poſſeſſion of an efficient poſt in Adminiſtra- 
tion. * 1 er | | * ' 1 


For the ſake of perſpicuity it may be expedient to diſ- 
tribute the following reflections under different heads; and, 
after having employed the firſt of thoſe heads in general 
obſervations, ſucceſſively to appropriate the remainder to the 
duties of a Miniſter with reſpect to the exerciſe of patron- 
age; the tranſaction of official buſineſs; the choice of public 
meaſures to be brought forward ; and the conduct to be 
— towards the Crown, towards hea and to- 


di 15 „none 


An. Fromthe gelt moment of his „ in the | 
Executive Government, a good Miniſter will devote him- 


ſelf to a fedulous diſcharge of its duties. He will perceive 
that the Public have the ſame right to his exertions which 
any othet maſter has to thoſe of any other ſervant. He 
will therefore aſłk himſelf habitually what it would be rea- 
ſonable for him to expect, if the intereſts confided to him 


were abſolutely his own, from any ſubordinate agent whom 


he ſhould entruſt with the management and ſuperintend- 
ence of them; and will at the ſame time bear in mind, 
that public buſineſs would never proceed, if Miniſters 
were not to give far more time and attention to it, than a 
private agent is ever found to beſtow on the concerns 
committed to his care. To diligence he will add punctu- 
ality even in matters of comparatively ſmall importance, 
as K as in thoſe of ſuperior magnitude. Unwilling to 

occaſion 


* 


| 


fulfilling them. He will guard againſt falſehood, expreſſed 
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occaſion diſappointments, he will: be cautious of exciting 
expectations; flow to make promiſes, he will be ſtrict in 


or implied ; againſt inſincerity, 1 in all its ſhapes and modifi- 


_ cations: He will not ſtrive to retain his friends or to con- 


ciliate his enemies by practiſing on their weakneſſes, their 
credulity,' their avarice, their vanity, or their pride: He 
will not encourage their failings or their vices to gain their 
ſuppo But, while he diſcards artful: condeſcenſion, he 
will cultivate ingenuous affability. He will be univerſally 
free from ſuperciliouſneſs, and ſhew'himſelf eaſy of acceſs 
to the humbleſt of his fellow - ſubjects, witli whom buſineſs 
may render it neceſſary for him to have intereòdurſe. He 
will be candid in attending to repreſentations, patient in 
liſtening to complaints, free from irritability and peeviſh- 


_ neſs. under provocations. He will uniformly diſcounte- 


nance flattery, and every degree of ſervile compliance, 
whether in his immediate dependents, or in thoſe! who 
ſolicit his protection and favour. ' Conſcious of the ex- 
tenſive influence of his example, he will endeavour, as far 
as may be practicable, to regulate his converſation and ac- 
tions with a view to the general encouragement of every 
thing that is good and laudable. He will not permit the 
affairs of State unneceſſarily to detain him from the public 
offices of religion; nor ſelect the Sabbath as the day for | 
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| 
progreſſiye luxury, he will diſcover in his conduct a mark- 1 
ed diſtinction between his miniſterial and his perſonal capa- 1 
city; and, if the former require an occaſional degree of pomp | 
and ſplendour, will exhibit in the latter ſimplicity, and mo- 
deration. Uncorrupt himſelf, he will, ſet his face, againſt 
every mode of corruption in his dependents; and will not 
connive at practices in them, in which he woul deem it 
diſhoneſt to be perſonally concerned. Propoſing the good of 
his country as the leading object of his labours; and mind- 1 
ful of the expreſs and ſolemn terms in which Revelation 1 
prohibits her votaries from purſuing the moſt valuable ob- 
ject by any other means than truth and virtue; he will 
watch his own proceedings with unremitting jealouſy, leſt 
in ſome unguarded moment preſent convenience, perſonal 
intereſt, private affection, or any other ſiniſter or reprehen- 
ſible motive, ſhould lead him unwarily to allow in himſelf, 
or in his ſubordinates, or to behold with indifference in his 
co-adjutors, a deviation from the paths of uprightneſs and 
ſincerity. He will remember that criminal pliability, in 
addition t to the guilt which is contracted by it, involves the 
. ruin of his character. Let him not hope that his fault may 
reſt unknown. The enemies of a Miniſter have eagles' | 
eyes es to diſcern their prey, and eagles talons to tear it in 
pieces. He will remember, that in the whole catalogue of 
vices there is ſcarcely one more encroaching than political 
corruption. It, is a diſeaſe which makes its advances with 
ſuch unſuſpected rapidity, that, almoſt, before it attraQts- 
notice, it has ſeized the vitals. What has been once done, 
pleads precedent ;. and a former tranſgreſſion often ſeems. 
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to require a ſecond to vindicate it. The only antidote by 
which a Miniſter can ſecure himſelf from the contagion, is 
the habit, formed betimes and reſolutely maintained: of de- 
ciding at once on every caſe on the ſtable ground of recti- 
tude; without expoſing the bulwarks of his integrity to 
the riſk of being Ne rn ho is e parley 


718 2 


With . ee x | 
While he ns the ſlioals Rye auickfandss in which the 
young Stateſman-is frequently entangled by an immode- 
rate love of fame ; he-will ſteer aloof from a rock no leſs 
dangerous to.old Politicians, a contempt of popular opinion. 
Knowing himſelf to be in ſome meaſure precluded, like a 
King, from hearing the. voice of truth, he will endeavour 
to obtain at leaſt one faithful and intelligent friend, who 
wall point out his failings with kind but impartial ſincerity ; 
and keep him on his guard againſt being ſeduced by the 
inceſſant temptations of office, or the conduct of inconſide- 
rate and prejudiced colleagues. He will carefully weigh the 
imputations caſt upon him by his political enemies, and 
avail himſelf of their malevolence as a remedy, however 
bitter and acrimonious, againſt the faſcination of ſelf-love, 
and the deluſions 1 by an increaſing fondneſs for 


Jn ri?! 


2 "Affiduous in bortihying every inlet 4 danger. while 
be practiſes winning and univerſal courteſy, he will diveſt 
kindfelf of that obſequious facility of temper Which is in- 

capable of giving a denial. He will labour to arm his mind 

with 
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with inflexible eonflahicy.” While he is guarding againſt in- 
ordinate ſelſ. eſteem, and want of ſympathy for di ſap- 
pointment and diſtreſs, the common effects of power long 
enjoyed; he wilt be equially on the watch againſt indulg- 


ing an extravagant partiality for his relations, friends; and 


favourites; and will not decorate them with unmerited 


titles, nor load them with penſions, offices, and reverſions · 
In the diſpoſal of honours and emoluments, the good of his 
country will be his ruling motive. That principle he will 


empt himſelf by all: reaſonable precautions from the ſuſl 
picion of being influenced by the ſiniſter allurements of 
miniſterial' or private convenience. There are few me. 


thods by which a Stateſman can render more effential ſervice 


to the community chan by a judicious exerciſe of his pa. 
tronage. Conſiſtent Mapheiry' of conduct in this point, 
manifeſtly combined with perſonal diſintereſtedneſs, will not 
only: fecare/tohimfalfnational confidence and eſteem, and 
contiliate to his mea fures that general favour and approba- 
tion, which in the hands of an upright Miniſter become the 
means of accompliſhing the nobleſt and moſt beneficial de- 
ſigns; wilk not oy contribute to exeite every ſubordinate 
officer to a diligent and faithful diſcharge of his duty; but 
will tend to revive and invigorate public ſpirit in every 


tue) to diffuſe! an ardour of patriotiſm, which fpreading 
through every claſs of the community, every department 
of the State, every branch® of the public ſervice; will pro- 
. — 8 


22) 


openly and uniformly avow; and will be anxious to ex- 


quarter of the kingdom; to call forth an etnulation int vir. 
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8 and armies, he will, have. regard to perſonal merit, not o 


| departments4 he will ſcrupulouſly make choice of men, 


ier THAIMIPNFHE DUTIES Or UR 


por Ad vagtages reſulting from a ſleady adherence to, this 
Brengples A rhich he will himſelf reap the peculiar and 
ediate comfort. He will chus preclude his, ſupporters 
6277; 9henfible plea for taking offence when their re- 
dhelis are refulgg;3 and, deter them from preſerring num- 
perlels claims, the rejection of which would have drawn 
upon him the reſentment, and perhaps the active oppoſition, 
ol dilappointed pride. If his ſituation enables him in ſome 
meaſure to guide the Crown in conſerring the dignity of 


| Beergge, he will recqlllect that in beſtowing a title on an in- 


dividual, he gives a Legillator to his country. In diſtribut- 
ing ecleſiaſtiral promotions he will conſult the welfare of 
rehgign: In the nomination of the commanders; of fleets 


parlameptary, connections; and if their profeſſional efforts 
ſhould fail of ſucceſs, he will not ſcreen himſelf by making 
them; che; unjuſt. Victims of public! indignation. , In filling 
up,in | atuations, and in recommending perſons = 

is: Seugreign, when the poſt which he: etcupies autho- 
riſes fucha Rep, to be placed at the head of high executive 


whoſe abilities and attainments are ſuited to the! functions 


Weck they will bave to-diſcharge. Lie will be cautious in 


appointment of public ſervants abroad, not merely in 


Proportion as che truſt committed to them is important, but 
1;;prgpgriien! likewiſe, as, their removal from inſpection 


renders.the, deteRion, of miſcondgtt more difficult; and 
thus contributes to exempt them from the reſtraint of con- 
e 2 the: example of France in 
12:29 the 
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the days Wert aricledt Governitient, When mea : Ace! 


with ſtupendous mn magnificence the highways which on 


nected po ulous cities, and abandoned the meaner and lefs 
frequent roads to impaſſable uin; he will be no let 07 
guarded in His NONE nr to o — in obſcure corners 

the realm, and'in diſtant colonies/thants thoſe Wh 50 
expoſed to Uaily vbſtrvation.” He will feek, he Wilf ett! 
eotrdge; ahd e Will feward merit, in whatever fie 
may be found; and in whatever ſituatiom itlis employed: 


Inſtead of {cr Riiately* committing to Members of 


Parliament WRo'ſuppert him, the nomination to pubfic bf 
fices in his Apel which become: vacant in their reſpective 
Boroughs; Be will not heſitate to give à dental, when the 
Peron recommnicnded ig obvicuſly unfßt for the ep 
ment; and in doubtful caſes will endeav Or to procure 
partial and ſatisfaktory infor mätion. Fle will not graſp ut 
the patronage allotted to his colleagues; nor, While he com 


verts to its deſtined purpoſe that which the Conſtitution and 
eſtabliſhed uſage have arinexed to thopoſtrbacts ted" fills, 


will he attempt to Extent It by creating unneceſſary offices; 
nor will he feel hümſelf excuſed, by the ſelfiſh example of his 


predeceſſors, ſrom aboliſhing eben be finds exiſtings, 10 nc 1 ; 


as amet 11543 „Her 3! You! Tis 20! 


1 . Tbe ſamo ſpirit of lnquriinlity,, "the nai 
 the'general" welfare, will direct him in executing the buſi: 
nel of his office, and in ſuperintending the proceedin 
Oh bis depaties and affiſtants,, Inu his tränföctions on Fark 
= Government . with private individuals, if ioans or con- 
tracts are to be ſettled, he will cloſe with ſuch of the com 
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content himſelf with diſpatching. thaſe affaim which will fot 
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petitors,, provided. they are 99 to fulfil * engago- | 
ments, as offer terms the mot advantageous ta the Public. 
claims are. to be {eitled, difficulties removed, or diſputes 
Jetermi ined, he will diſtribute equal Mp to every perſon 
iſt ff his-adherents, or 
to the bittereſt enemies of his adminyſtration... Ha 


Will abſtain. himſelf, and endeaygur, to make, his, ſubordi- 


nates abſiain, from thwarting by ſtudied obſtruRtions, from 


irritating by petulance and peeviſhneſs, and from .weary- 


wg by needleſs or artificial delays, thoſe who happen to he 


| connected wich an gbpoxipus,, party. In executing: the 


various duties of his department, he will purſug a courſe. of 
Bid regularicy. and method. He, will not. negleR. to enter 
cloſely intq details; nor let the various. returns made to h 

office. remain une xamined bike. de) waſte, paper; Hie 
not; ſuffer, buſineſs 10 accumulate by proeraltination ;; nor 


bas noitmnifing9 ail doithe 16d! 3 og bodiflab ni 01 2129 
(The bade -which)njay reſult Fropy wing of ſertibehtbeö : mer 

| E ee 

are extreme, cially, in time of war it ſho ppen, awple, at jan 

petiod; Dems e and prudence are not exerted d y the Wa 

tion of ad eee the- kingdom: it for Sant” öfAtt chien 

returns, journals, and other documents, ſhips are ſuffered to waſte their time in 


_ parti fort want uf à proper, #rrangewieyt:of the lupo, imymmabt ice are 


— — to the enemy, if through, fiqulas capſes, an 
e e were eren rh 
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allow of delay; and permit matters ultimately perhaps of 
greater moment to the country to be poſtponed from time 
to time, until at length the maſs ſwells to ſuch a ſize as to 
deter him from inſpecting it. While he provides adequate 
ſalaries for thoſe efficient men on whom the drudgery of 
official labour is devolved; he will puniſh frauds, reform 
abuſes, and retrench extravagant fees. He will put an end 
to ſuch official forms and uſages, as he diſcovers to be de- 
trimental to the public, whatever temporary advantage he 


might be likely to derive from their continuance.. And he 


will make a cautious and ſparing uſe of any (d) power an- 
nexed to his ſituation, the exerciſe of which, however ex- 
pedient under particular circumſtances, is in its own nature 
injurious te the comfort of individuals, or at variance with 
the free ſpirit of the Britiſh laws, | 


In the expenditure of public money 2 to his care 


he will be honeſt, punctual, and œconomical. He will ap- 
propriate the ſeveral ſums to the particular articles to which 
they have been ſpecifically allotted by parliamentary reſo- 
hations : or if ſudden emergences and unforeſeen wants ſhall 
compel him to apportion them according to a different rule, 
or even to divert a part into other channels of ſervice, he 
will accurately ſtate to the Public the deviation, and the 
cauſe of it, and throw himſelf implicitly upon the national 
candour and judgement. He will not ſuffer public money 
to be improperly detained by the receivers or other officers 


(4) As the right of detaining and opening letters, nd other filr powers 
employed 
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emplayed i in n dllcBing it, even though they ſhould be men 
of conſiderable rank and influence, and engaged to himſelf 
by perſonal or political connection. He will not expend 
what was raiſed for the general benefit of the community in 
| private jobs for the emolument of himſelf and his adherents; 
nor in ſapping the foundations of national independence, by 
influencing elections, bribing Members of Parliament, or 
hiring newſpaper-writers' and pamphleteers to ſpread di- 
rect or indirect falſchoods in his favour, and miſrepreſent 
and vilify his opponents, If money to be diſburſed in ſe- 
cret ſervices at home or Abr Gad be committed to his diſpo- 
fa]; be will faithfully abſtain, whether the ſum be limited or 
not, from expending any part of it for purpoſes either 
.. morally unjuſtifiable,-or contrary to the import of the truſt 
confided to him. And if political expediency ſhould 
tempt him to pradtiſe, directly or through intermediate 
agents, on the avarice of the ſubſects of foreign powers, in 
order to obtain information, or to deriYve ſome other advan- 
. tage t6 his country from their treachery ;' let him conſider 
what his own feclings would be, were à fimilar offer matle to 
- hinfifelf: and thenct learn to reverence that univerſal pre- 
cept of Chriſtiafiity,/ never to do evil for the fake of attaining 
| even tHe moſt laudable and beneficial ends. 


From principles of dry Which im this and i al moſt 

other inſtance evidently goes hand in hand with po- 
Hey, he will Father ſtimulate his co- adjutofs to a diligent 
performance of their reſpective functions, than ſeek to aſ. 


full to himſerf conſequence and credit by intruding into 
5 every 
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— W Noching excites more 
e Jealouſy” and iEwill than this meddling” ſpirit ; or more 
ſpeedily extinguiſhes: that official emulation, from which, 
if properly cheriſhed and directed, the N 
may 70 to the parte ſervice. 


84111 tic 1 256 1701 i einen Se vbull is, 2 
4. I ſelecting and digeſling the meaſures which he is to” 
bring forward; he will avail Himſelf of every fit mode of ob- 
taining previous information ; and of guarding againſt thoſe- 
SbjcBicns which might either prevent the accompliſhment” 
of the plan, or impede its ſucceſs' when eſtabliſhed. - He 
will carefully ſubdivide” his work, and allot different 
branches of inyeſtigation to able and confidential men; en- 
poming them however to lay the reſult before him for his 
cool conſideration and fihal judgement; before a ſingle ſtep 
be taken fe carry the ptojett into execution. At all times 
this precaution is requiſite, to ſecure him from ſuddenly: 
finding himſelf reſponſible for a meaſure which he diſap- 
proves: but it is altoge ther indifpenſable, when the friend 
whom he has employed is a comrade in office, and one 
who differs from hitaſelf in ſome leading principle of 
politics; leſt, having advanced blindfolded, he ſhould be 
aſhamed to recede when his eyes are opened; or, if he 
fhould dare to draw back, ſhould incur the degrading impu- 
tation of raſhnels, of inconſtancy, or of n in repugnance 
© n Vue and his nenne 2 


Dasumot 1] byroft ; YEN (11 


* Inlike Allet Wen the ſave e injunctions 


A direct ſome intelligent friends 
to. 


ws. OK TRE bun, Aer: 


to ſit as a Grand on each of the numerous ſchemes 
@ntinudlly ſugge to him: whoſe verdift may either 
throw out tile p the bee PE 
copier onquitye od ib But Pot J 559013 
5% M ailduc 24 —_—_ 
He will ſtudy the genius, the temper, the opinions, the 
prejudices, and the habits of the various claſſes of the 
community. A eircumſpect regard to theſe particulars, 
attainable only by. an, habitual and intimate acquaintance 
with them, is of .extreme. importance towards enabling a 
Miniſter to deviſe and, eſtabliſſi meaſures. of general utili- 
ty : to correct inveterate evils; ta palliate what he cannot 
cure; to diſtinguiſn what is. practicable from what is im- 
prafticable; and to frame proviſions. by which a plan, 
deemed of the latter: deſcription. by haſty and ſuperficial 
— * may at ING: . Re 0 
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He will 88 7 oe of — — 
name. In chooſing his objects he will act, not with an eye to 


| 8 iy luſtre, but with/a) ſyſtematic attention to 


their inttinſic worth. He will not conſider the wealth of 
the Nation as of greater moment than. its virtue; nor its 
grandeur than its happineſs. | He will ſearch into the vari- 
ous openings for. improvements of every kind? which the 


_ circumſtances of the different ſoreign paſſeſſions belonging 


to Great Britain may afford. In recommending to public 

encouragement, arts, {czepces, and national inſtitutions, he 

nner 
7 ve 
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have a moral tendency, over thoſe which are calculated 
only for the ornament and embelliſhment of life. He will 
not ſtrive to raiſe to an unfair pre-eminence in the public 

eſteem, nor to promote at the expenſe of general good, the 
objects lying immediately within his own department. But 
whatever meaſure his duty requires him to purſue, he will 
purſue uniformly and conſiſtently; and not, as is the practice 
of ignorant, ſlothful, and unprincipled Miniſters, by feeble . 
and timid expedients. And finally, he will never be de- 
terred from laying the foundations of an uſeful plan, by 
foreſeeing that in all probability he may be diſmiſſed from 
office before half the ſuperſtructure is erected ; and the 
credit of the whole fabric be transferred to his ſucceſſor, 
and perhaps his enemy, who ſhall complete it. | 


A good Miniſter will not forget the temptations, to 
which the experience of different ages and countries proves 
that he will be expoſed, of conceiving himſelf leagued on 
the ſide of ,the Crown againſt the People ; and intereſted to 
extend beyond its due limits that prerogative of which he 

-reaps the immediate advantage. After purifying his own 
mind from thoſe pernicious errors, his next anxiety will be 
to eraſe any correſponding. impreſſions which may have 
been made on the breaſt of the Sovereign. He will behave 
to his maſter with reſpect, but without ſervility. He will 
communicate with him as freely as prudence will poſſibly 
permit on all public affairs; but while he renounces every 
attempt or wiſh to cripple him in the proper exerciſe of his 
vonſtitutional f powers, he will not tamely comply with the 

Z. incli- 
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inclinations of the King in oppoſition to his own conviction. 
He will remember that his Country looks upon him as the 
author of the counſels of the Crown ; and, whatever be 
the proceeding, pronounces him reſponſible. Far from ex- 
aſperating the Royal boſom againſt the oppoſers of the 
meaſures of Government, he will ſtudioully ſeek to allay 
every degree of unjuſt irritation which their conduct may 
have excited; and, inſtead of aggravating the cauſe of of- 
fence by ſecret and calumniating miſrepreſentations, will 
liberally give them the credit and the praiſe, wherever it 
appears to be deſerved, of atting from upright, though er- 
toneous motives ; and where the motive cannot be clearly 
znveſtigated, will point to the. fide of charitable conjecture. 
He will conſider himſelf bound to act towards his maſter 
the part of a judicious friend, in giving him faithful and un- 
reſerved advice on all matters in which he conceives that 
his interpoſition, though not ſtrictly required by official | 
duty, will conduce to the welfare of the country at the 
head of whoſe affairs he is placed. Conſcious, that Kings 
ſeldom hear the voice of truth, and are expoſed by their 
fituation, however pure their intentions may be, to peculiar 
and numberlefs diſadvantages; he will regard himſelf as 
under a general obligation to remove, if he may be permit- 
ted to remove, the veil of prejudice and deluſion; and to 
exert whatever influence he may have acquired over the 
Sovereign in inſpiring him. with patriotic deſires, and kin- 
dling in his breaſt a predilection and zeal for the promotion 
of civilization, liberty, juſtice, and religion, at home and 


6. In 
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6. In Parliament a Miniſter ought to be armed with that 
calmneſs of temper, the reſult of ſober reflection and cons 
ſcious innocence, which may enable him to bear with com- 


poſure the provocations which he mult expect to experience. 


He will habituate himſelf to diſtinguiſh, whenever an oppor- 
tunity preſents itſelf, between ſuch of his opponents as en- 
counter him, though ſyſtematically, from upright motives ; 
and ſuch as are actuated by views of ſelf-intereſt, or the im- 
pulſe of factious reſentment. He will invariably reſiſt that 
deſtructive enemy of good government, of public and pri- 
vate virtue, the ſpirit of party. Yet, in the midft of his moſ} 
vigorous efforts, he will proceed with that circumſpection 
and warineſs which are neceſſary in the attack of a foe ſo 
ſtrongly intrenched; of an uſurper who has impoſed his 
authority on innumerable adherents, and ſeems even to 
have eſtabliſhed his throne in their hearts. He will not 
harbour unreaſonable ſuſpicions againſt neutral Members 
of Parliament; nor heſitate to cheriſh independence, by 
publicly aſcribing to their intentions and conduct the cre- 
dit which they appear to deſerve. Much leſs will he. af- 


| | ford room for his ſupporters to conclude, that he feels gra- 


ti ſied when they ſeize ſome favourable inſtant of giving 
vent to their treaſured inveteracy againſt thoſe, who profeſs 
to be unconnected with either fide. In ſuſtaining the aſ- 
ſaults of his antagoniſts, he will preſerve a due medium be- 
tween the, impenetrable ſilence of diſdain, and the ſoreneſs 
of diſtemper'd ſenlibility. But in detecting inconcluſive 
arguments, in repelling unfounded imputations, he will not 

Z 2 allow 
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allow himſelf the baſe ſatisfaction of unjuſt or acrimo- 
nious retorts on his opponents. Anxious, by the accom- 


pliſhment of his plans, to promote the public good, he will 


be cautious not to leflen his chance of ſucceſs by exaſper- 
ating his adverſaries to unremitting and virulent reſiſtance, 
for the ſake of gratifying his vanity by a ſhort-lived tri- 
umph, or indulging the angry feelings of the moment in a 
ſharp reply. He will remember that nothing is ſo irritating 
as affected contempt. He will remember that conſiſtent 
ſimplicity and frankneſs, combined with approved diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and ability, with the aid of an unruffled tem- 
per and conciliating manners will charm down even the 
rage of Party. -Nor will he forget that the time may 
come, and perhaps ere long, when the welfare of his country 
may indiſpenſably require him to unite with ſome of thoſe 
very men, who are now drawn up in array againſt him. 
He will therefore beware leſt by his indiſcretion he ſhould 
make the breach ſo wide, that the reſentment of the indivi- 
duals concerned will render it almoſt irreparable; or that the 
public feelings will revolt at the idea of its being cloſed, and 
prevent him from ever being able to convince. the Nation 
that the union could be dictated by virtuous principles. 


He will not be deterred, by a dread of the trouble and 
riſk of a conteſt with oppoſition, nor even by the appre- 
henſion of general unpopularity, from bringing forward 
any propoſal which he deems, on a ſerious and impartial 
review of all ene of the caſe, conducive to 

| ' the 
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the public intereſt. He will never decline to interweave 
into his plans an improvement ſuggeſted: by his enemies, 
from a fear leſt they ſhould arrogate to themſelves the merit 
of the whole; nor will he reject or diſcountenance uſe- 
ful Bills introduced by them, from an unwillingneſs that 
the ſucceſs of the meaſure ſhould raiſe the propoſers of it 
in general eſteem. He will never ſupport the unwiſe or 


iniquitous project of a colleague in office. He will not im- 


properly ſubmit to the popular cry and ferment of the 
day; nor ever give his ſanction to what is radically im- 
moral and unjuſt, however loudly it may be demanded by 
the voice of the Nation. If a ſudden emergence requires 
him, in conformity to the diſcretion afforded him in certain 
caſes by the ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution, Which deems. 
particular laws. ſubordinate to the general lafety, to tranſ- 
greſs the letter of exiſting ſtatutes; either in adviſing the 
iſſuing of royal proclamations; in the application. of pub- 
lic money, or in any other inſtance; he will at once fate the 
proceeding to Parliament, and aſk for indemnity. He will 
not wait to be dragged before the tribunal of the public, 

and diſgracefully compelled to accept from his enemies, as 
a boon, what he might have claimed as a debt from hational 
gratitude. In propoſing taxes, rules of internal police, finan- 
cial or commercial regulations, thoſe eſpecially which in- 
volve a multiplicity of oaths; he will not be more attentive 


to the proſpect of revenue, than to the liberty, the com. 
fort, the manners, and the morals of the people. He will 


not impede the reform of Public Inſtitutions and Eftabliſh- 


Oy nor of Parliament itſelf, from an apprehenſion leſt 
; his 
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his miniſterial patronage and influente ſhould thus be re- 
duced He will maintain and act on the principles which 
he has formerly maintained, as long as he continues per ſuad- 
ed of their ſolidity; but if he ſhould ceaſe to believe them 
true, he will manfully avow the change in his ſentimenta, and 
the train of reaſoning by which it has been effected. He 
will never ſuffer falſe ſname, or a miſtaken point of honour, 
to detain him in a wrong path, even n 

it he OTE incur the charge of „ rn | 


rde s ſake of his ownibhaatier; no lefs W 
eiples of general utility, he will be deſirous, on every ſea- 
fonable occafion, to draw afide that myſterious veil which 
commonly envelops the Stateſman, and by the promiſe of 
eoncealment e him to criminality. He will ſtu- 
diouſty ſet an example of that ſyſtem of publicity which 

Miniſters ought to be univerſally anxious to adopt; and 
which his ſucteſſor in office may find means of avoiding, 
unleſs conſtrained to obſerve it hy the authority of prece- 
dent. He will not involve his country in danger by un- 
ſeaſonable diſclofures to Parliament, from the dread of ſub- 
ing himſelf to the miſrepreſentations of his enemies. 
But he will be prompt to communicate to either Houſe, with- 
out ſolicitation or delay, whatever he conceives may fafely 
be laid before it; and whatever he deems himſelf for a time 
obliged in prudence to withliold, he will afterwards ſpon- 

_taneoully and explicitly reveal. He will never refuſe in- 
formation through party ſpirit, through jealoufy; through 


era through — — * Far from re- 
garding 
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garding the ſuperintendence of Parliament as burthenſome, 
or wiſhing to obſtruct by open reſiſtance, or to elude by ſub- 
terfuges and evaſions, the exerciſe of its inquiſitorial con- 
trol; he will rejoice that its vigilant ſolicitude, however oc- 
cafionally attended with ſymptoms of unneceflary diſtruſt 
and apprehenſion, is employed in confirming him againſt 
temptations to miſcondutt, and in correcting the errors of 
hisjudgement. At all times, and under every circumſtance; 
he will acknowledge and glory in his reſponſibility. 


Thefaineiprinciplesof integrity and cinddur which guide 


his conduct in his parliamentary capacity, will not be laid 


aſide in private. He will entertain no animoſity againſt a 


friend who has occaſionally withheld, or has al together with- 


drawn his ſupport; nor will ke aſcribe to indirect views 
what may fairly be attributed to conſcientious conviction. 
He will uniformly diſcourage in his adherents the diſpoſi- 
tion, too often found in ſervile and little minds, to blacken 
the private characters of their political antagoniſts, and of 
neutrals held in ſtill greater abomination; and will em- 
brace .every occaſion of doing juſtice to their worth. He 


will beware of exciting ſuſpicion, by il|-timed and incon- 


ſiderate expreſſions, much leſs by active conduct, that his 
profeſſions of patriotiſm, of zeal for liberty, of diſintereſted 
ſolicitude for the public good, are merely his exterior garb ; 
a ſort of robe of office; a dreſs to be worn in Parliament, 
which, while it dazzles the beholders with its glaring bril- 
liancy, conceals the real form and lincaments of the wearer. 


7. In 
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7. In all his tranſactions on behalf of Great Britain with 
foreign nations, be will ſcrupulouſly regard the rules of 


ſtriet and equal juſtice; and, ſo far as the prior claim of his 
own country will admit, his benevolence and liberality will 
ſeek for a field of operation in every other. The influence 
of theſe principles will be particularly manifeſt in his cau- 
tion with reſꝑect to the commencement” and prolongation 
of wars. Conſcious that: ſelf-defence, or the defence of the 
juſt cauſe of an ally, is the only ground on which hoſtilities 
can be vindicated; conſcious too that however proſperous 
the event may be, little benefit will reſult to the thouſands 
by whoſe exertions, wounds and ſufferings it has been pur- 
chaſed; and that however apparent may be the guilt of the 
Governors of the enemy. the puniſhment of it chiefly falls 
on their ignorant and unoffending ſubjects: he will never 
enter into a conteſt-without a firm conviction that it is both 
equitable and neceſſary; nor ever continue it a moment. 
after reaſonable reparation and ſecurity can be obtained. 
In forming a treaty of alliance he will explain his ſenti- 
ments on theſe topics with the utmoſt perſpicuity; and will 
never. pledge his country to any meaſure which ſeems likely 
to lead her in the end to become an accomplice in the am- 
bitious views of her confederates, by ſupporting them in un- 
| provoked wars; or to comply with the ſuggeſtions of their 
revenge or their timidity, by continuing to proſecute wars 
originally indiſpenſable, after proper terms of pacification 
© have heen offered by their adverſaries. He will gladly em- 
ploy: the good offices of his country in mediating peace 
between contending powers road. without raſhly endan- 

al .* gering 
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gering its own tranquillity. If, during his adminiſtration, 


he is called upon to fulfil an engagement with a. foreign 


power, contrafted by ſome of his predeceflors in office, 
which he perceives to be radically unjuſt; whatever may be 
the hazard to himſelf, he will refuſe to comply. For is not 
he apprized that juſtice, ſanctioned alike by natural reaſon 
and revealed religion, pronounces every covenant void, 


whether entered into by an individual or by a nation, which 


oppoſes her inviolable and antecedent laws? The houſe- 
breaker, who has promiſed his aſſiſtance in a burglary; the 
aſſaſſin, who has engaged to perpetrate a murder ; is he 
bound, is he at liberty, to perform the contract ? Nations 
are in this reſpe& individuals to each other. And it is 
to the nation, as well as to the individual, that Religion ad- 
dreſſes her command: Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
thyſelf; and do unto others as thou wou'dft have others do 
_ unto thee.” 


Attention to the claims of mutual benevolence, and to the 
general happineſs of mankind, will influence an upright 
Miniſter in adjuſting .treaties of commerce with foreign 
countries; and prompt him to adopt ſuch regulations as 
may be practicable for mitigating the horrors of future 
wars. A ſpirit of univerſal good will, ſtrengthened and 
touſed to action by a ſenſe of Chriſtian duty, will lead him 
to promote the diſcovery of unknown regions, and the ci- 
vilization of their barbarous inhabitants. Conſidering him- 
ſelf as the Repreſentative of the Public, conſidering the 
ra ** as it were embodied in his perſon, and capa- 
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ble only through him of exerciſing an enlarged philanthropy; 
he will look through the world with a diſcerning and ju- 
dicious eye, in order to ſelect proper objects to whom he 
may diſpenſe their charity, and pour out the nne 
of domeſtic proſperity ng SUES: | 


| 
' 


III. Under this head we are, in | the firſt place, to advert to 
the - motives by which a Miniſter ought to be actuated in 
eſtimating the propriety of reſigning : and ſecondly, to the 
line of conduct to be adopted ſte; his reſignation. 


1. Regard 0 the public good, Alplarine itſelf in a fair 
and diſintereſted examination of every circumſtance of the 

_ caſe, will determine a conſcientious, Miniſter with reſpe& 
to the duration of his continuance in office. Exempt from 
3 perſonal views, unbiaſſed by ſolicitude for the aggrandize- 
0 ment of his family. and friends, he will never ſeek to re- 
ctain his poſt by ungenerous acts and diſgraceful complian- 

5 ces; nor reſort to ſiniſter means of rendering his aſſiſtance 

| EEE: neceſſary to his Sovereign, or to his colleagues. He will 
not feel himſelf at liberty to co-operate with an adminiſtra- 
| tion whoſe fundamental ſyſtem of policy he diſapproves, 
b whoſe moſt important meaſures he 1s unable to ſupport. 
He will not remain an inefficient ſpectator of the progreſs 
of plans, in the formation of which he is not allowed an in- 
fluence proportioned to his reſponſibility. He will not 
force his ſervices on the public by the ſtrength of his coad- 
=» | jutors and connections, if he perceives that however gene- 
| rally his F ellow-miniſters mY be approved, he is himſelf 
unſup- 
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unſupported-by the confidence of the People. But while 
his judgement and His conſcience give their concurrence 
to the leading principles and proceedings of the other exe- 
cutive Miniſters of the Crown, he will by no means think 
that differences of opinion on inferior points indiſpenſably 
require him to ſecede. Nor will he deem himſelf neceſ- 
farily obliged to retire by a parliamentary defeat, not even if 
it relates to a meaſure ſtrictly miniſterial, while on the whole 
he feels himſelf ſtrong in national approbation. In many 
caſes a ſeceſſion on either of theſe grounds would be alto- 
gether unwarrantable. It might effect the diſſolution of a 
Miniſtry, liable indeed to human error in particular in- 
ſtances, yet eminent above their competitors in uprightneſs 
and wiſdom ; diſcredited, it may be, by an occaſional un- 
popular plan, but regarded by the country at large' as the 
fheet-anchor of its hopes. It might open the doors of 
office to ignorant, faithleſs, and rapacious partizans; who, 
before they could be expelled, might overthrow the wiſeſt 
inſtitutions of their predeceſſors; might lay the foundations 
of their own future power by Acts of Parliament framed 
for that end, and by laviſhing public money grants and re- 
verſions; or might even endeavour to ſecure the perma- 
nence of their preſent authority by involving the Nation i in 
—_— 1 ene broils. 1500 

A wiſe and conſcivinioudimnin will not endanger his cha- 
racter by continuing to bear a part in an adminiſtration, 
which labours under a general ſtigma of corruption or 
wean ; unleſs he be able to reſcue himſelf from the 
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charge, and to preſerve that confidence and eſteem of the 
community, which is alike eſſential to the ſucceſs of his 
preſent and future exertions in its ſervice. Vet he will not 
on the other hand be ſuch a niggard of his fame, as to be 
unwilling to ſubmit to the riſł of ſome temporary odium; 
of ſome ſpecious imputations, not indeed on the moral rec- 
titude, but on the wiſdom of his conduct; if by that riſk 
he can purchaſe the / ſucceſs of ſome momentous undertak- 

. ing, and convert perſonal eee into a enn of 7 4 
neſs to a n. 1 | 42 E 


He will not Gem the care ol his health and vrivath con 
cerns an excuſe for any degree of remifineſs in attending to 
the duties of his ſtation, unleſs ſuch remiſſneſs was allowed 
by competent authority previouſly to his acceptance of the 
office, or as ſpgedily afterwards as it took place ; and ade- 
quate proviſions were adopted to prevent any injury re- 
ſulting from it to the public ſervice. But if thoſe provi- 
ſions fail to anſwer the end propoſed; he will feel it his duty 
to e an effectual an or 1 to N his 


- When he is once ad, on balancing dhe a arguments 
on both ſides, that duty ſummons him to retire, he will 
obey the call with alacrity and cheerſulneſs; and will not 
cling to his office with that ſtubborn pertinacity, which 
argues a man 8 to erer he — mg 
e Wt F-15152 
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2. When diveſted of his employment, whether he -with- 
draws. from the buſy world into the ſhade of privacy, or 
continues to ſerve his country as a Member of Parliament; 
he will arm his breaſt againſt the ſtings of unſucceſsful am- 
bition; and purify it from every emotion of bitterneſs and 
reſentment againſt thoſe who occaſioned or Who have pro- 
fited by his fall. If he continues to act his part on the po ; 
litical ſtage, he will be on his guard againſt the bias of a ſe - 
cret hankering after emolument and power, uſually pre- 
dominant in thoſe who have once been in poſſeſſion of hig 
official ſituations, and the moſt predominant in thoſe who 
have occupied them ſor the longeſt time. He will not 
frame his parliamentary conduct with an inſidious view to 
regain the eminence from which he has been caſt down ; he 
will not ſeek popularity by diſingenuous artifices ; he will 
not hoiſt a ſtandard to collect the diſcontented, nor preſent 
himſelf as a leader to the factious. He will ſupport, from 
his heart, every meaſure of his ſucceſſors which promiſes to 
promote the general welfare ; however evidently it may 
contribute to raiſe them in the public eſtimation, and con- 
ſequently to obſtruct the return of himſelf and his friends 
to the helm of Government. When their proceedings are 
unjuſtifiable and unwiſe, he will oppoſe them with ſteady 
perſeverance ; but ſo as to prove that he oppoſes not the 
Members, but the Politics of Adminiſtration. He will refle& 
that his country, though no longer entruſting him with the 
ſupreme direction of her affairs, regards him, in conſe- 
quence of the ſtation which he has filled, as the appointed 
inſpector and ſuperintendant of the preſent Miniſters. The 
bla | duties 
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duties of that honourable employment he will vigilantly 


and faithfully diſcharge. But he will diſcharge them as a 


public ſervant exercifing a public truſt. He will not haraſs 
his © competitors, victorious in the conteſt for popular 


favour, with vexatious and unmerited reſiſtance ; nor, by 
thwarting their views and obſtructing their plans, revenge 
on the Nation at large his ne and his private 
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CHAP. VIII. 


ON THE DUTIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFPICERS.. 


OrrickRs employed in the defence of their country, 


whether by ſea or by land, whether in a higher or in a lower 
ſphere, are expoſed to many ſimilar temptations, and called 


to the performance of the ſame moral duties. It is of thoſe 


temptations and duties common to the naval and military 
profeſſion that the preſent chapter is deſigned to treat. And 
ſuch of the ſubſequent remarks as are not obviouſly re- 
ſtrained to particular deſcriptions of men, are meant to be 


applied generally to perſons in either profeſſion, whatever 


their rank and ſtation may be. 


The obſervations about to be ſtated reſpeRing the moral 
- duties of an Officer will of courſe be free from all refer- 
ence to profeſſional tactics, and will be confined to the fol- 
lowing particulars: uprightneſs and activity in diſcharging 
the immediate functions of his ſtation ; his general con- 
duct towards thoſe under his command; his proceedings 

| towards 
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es enemies, and the ſubjefts of neutral powers; and 
his conduct in private life. | 


I. Whatever be the line of ſervice or the rank in which 
an Officer is placed, the moſt obvious of all the moral obli- 
gations incumbent on him is that of faithfully performing 
the immediate duties of his poſt. A man of integrity and 
reflection will bluſh to receive a ſalary | from the public, with- 
out making that return to his country, which, by accepting 
his commiſſion, he has pledged himſelf to render. He will 
therefore apply with aſſiduity and perſeverance to the ſe- 
veral branches of military or naval ſervice, in which his 
ſtation requires him to bear a part. He will not think it 
ſufficient barely to attain to ſuch à degree of proficiency in 
the duties of his department, as may ſecure him from the 
reprehenſion of his ſuperiors. He will not be contented 
with acquiring that facility in practice which: is the reſult 
of: habit; and neglect the ſtudy of the theoretical and 
ſeientiſic principles of his profeſſion. He who regards his 
occupation as a mere mercenary trade, will aim only at 
doing what is abſolutely neceſſary, and at doing chat by 
rote. But he who feels an honeſt deſire to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by genuine merit, will be ſolicitous to be prepared for the 
various and ſudden contingencies by which an oſſicer may 
be overtaken in the viciſſitudes of war; and to be able to 
adapt the fundamental rules of the ſervice to unforeſeen 
and critical emergences. He will reſolve to conſider him- 
ſelf. through life as a learner. He will not diſregard the 
advice and 6 of Experience, though they proceed 


5 from 
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from aperſon of rank inferior to his own. Too wiſe to con- 
tract a fondneſs for novelties only becauſe they are new; he 
will ſhun the oppoſite extreme, more common among profeſ- 
ſional men, of pertinaciouſly adhering to antient practices, 
and. reſiſting rational and ſeaſonable improvements. He 
will Rudy ſtrict method in all branches of employment, as 
the only means of having buſineſs done well, at the cheapeſt 
rate, and in the ſhorteſt poſſible time. The latter circum- 
ſtance is often eſſential to the ſuccels of warlike operations; 


and in many cafes, as when troops encumbered with ſtores 


and baggage are to be removed from an approaching ſu- 
periority of force, or a fleet is to be repaired in an inſecure 


or unhealthy harbour, the delays which reſult from a con- 


fuſed and unſettled mode of proceeding may occaſion the 
loſs of multitudes by the ſword or by diſeaſe. A good 
officer will not truſt to the inſpection or agency of another 
what he ought to examine or conduct in perſon. Inſtead 
of declining what falls within his own province, he will ſcek 
for proper opportunities of acquiring additional knowledge 
and (kill; and of improving himſelf in all the different func- 
tions which he may be called upon to diſcharge. By ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf on common occaſions to alertneſs and 
activity, he will prevent greater exertions in more criti- 
cal ſenſons from being difficult and oppreſſive to him. 


croaching more and more; and though at firſt 
only to trifles, gradually draw matters of the higheſt mo- 
e wichen de ſphere of their influence. And whenever, 
by being uri indulged, they fete into confirmed in 


dolence ;, 


Habits of careleſſneſs once contracted are continually en- 
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dolence; they become the ſources of every ſpecies of pro · 
E. u bps g —— Nottbrol 8 Het! 
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2955 the . u keene of proviſions andems 
munition, and in every inſtance; when public money, or 
what is procured with public money, is committed to the 
diſpoſal of an oſſicer; he is bound not merely to exhibit an 
example of the moſt ſcrupulous integrity, but of every de- 
gree of economy compatible with the public good. Op- 
portunities of fraud will frequently occur, eſpecially on de- 
tached expeditions and remote: ſtations, to thoſe ho are in- 
clined to make uſe of them. The ſums which in ſome for- 
mer wars have been purloined from this country by pecu- 
lation, or loſt to it by negligence and miſmanagement, are 
faid by thoſe Who have had ocular demonſtration of the 
facts to be far more enormous than is generally ĩmagined · 
Fraud however, or colluſion, practiſed to the injury of the 
public by men in offices of truſt, is certainly! not leſs ſinful 
than ſimilar proceedings towards private individuals. And 
a neglect of due ſuperintendence over ſubordinate mana - 
gers * 6 highly PIs (a). n doi ani 
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(0 _ the cuſtom n Pevery manera din oF the pitticular 
wartant officer to whoſe depattivent it belongs. Ordnance ſtores, fot example, 
are under! the charge of the gunner; carpenter's ores under that of the carpen- 


| ter; cordage, fails; &c. under that of the boatſwain, Nothing is expended f for 
the uſe of the ſhip without an order, and without its being regularly entered i in 


a book, "which ought to be examined monthly by the captain und mäfter; and 
Touche by their fignatute. | /Thb"officers) es to whom ſuch valuable 
f ſcores ure etitruſtedę are often extremely, illiteraſe, and unable 40, write: Their 
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In every branch of profeſſional conduct an upright officer 
will ſteadily fix his attention on the public good; and re- 
gard himſelf as bound to promote it to the utmoſt of his 
power, as far as his — extends. By this rule, and 
DB UT AGO II HD! 


accounts therefore, unleſs 3 not to be depended upon. 
Yet, as I am. informed from the firſt authority, it is not unuſual with captains 


to defer the examination of them for months, perhaps till all traces of the tranſ- ' 


actions are loſt, and to fign them without enquiry. Inſtances of habitual diſ- 
honeſty, by which the public- is plundered to a very large amount, of courſe 
occur among warrant officers, as among other deſcriptions of men. And the 
temptation is ſo great, that many who ſet out with upright views, are found ul- 
timately to give way to it. Theſe conſiderations ſtrengthen the obligation to 
attention and vigilance on the part of- the ſuperior officers. The uſage too of 
the ſerviceis ſuch as to have a tendency to enſnare men of every diſpoſition. 
Thus, if a captain: wiſhes to have his ſhip, ſupplied. with a larger proportion of 
any particular kind of ſtores, for uſe or ornament, than is allowed, he can, cauſe 
an exchange to be. made, whenever the ſituation of the ſhip will admit; and, by 
expending ſome articles which he does nor greatly want, can procure what js 
mote deſirable to him. This is frequently done without any intention of fraud; 
though there have been many inſtances! wherein great frauds haye followed. 
At any rate, che officer in whoſe charge the ſtores are placed, finding himſelf 
obliged to to make his accounts tally with, the captain's diſpoſition, inſtead of being 
drawn up ; according to the real expenditure, ſoon loſes that correctneſs which is 
rw. in ſuch accounts; and leartis to take the ſame liberty nN when it 
anſwers any ſelfiſh purpoſe. 8 
The mode of nba . the karat lente ts 
require alteration. The opinion of the Navy Board on, this ſubje&, and on all 
other fubjects wherein the check of that | board | is | neceſſary, was delivered to 
the Board of Admiralty i in the year 17039. 
The facts ſtated in this nate may ſuggeſt to the militaty officer ſome admoni- 
2 as to the duties incumbent on him in various circumſtances and ſituations 
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not by the ſuggeſtions of private inclination ox-convenience, 
ha will canduct himſelf whenever the orders of his ſupe- 
riors leave him to the exerciſe of his own diſcretion, When 
thoſe orders are preciſe and poſitive, he will implicitly con · 

form to them. Prompt and — obedience apes au- 


the order comes from a ape der reſpected for ere 
and talents, or from a raw youth raiſed by connections and 
intereſt over the heads of his older and more deſerving 
competitors ; whether it proceeds from a perſon endeared 
to him who receives it by acts of kindneſs and friendſhip, 
or rendered obnoxious by injuries and diſſenſions; it is to 
be obeyed with equal alacrity. Indeed it is. ſeldom if ever 
found that perſonal motives, ſuch as have been recited, bias 
the condut of officers in ſubordinate tations; though the 
iblic fervice has frequently ſuſtained great detriment from 
jealoubes and animoſities of rival commanders; eſpe. 
cially-when a General and an Admiral have been joined in a 
common expedition, and being thus made in forme meaſure 
on each other, have been very blamably ſet at 
variance by a difference of ſentiment reſpecting the plans 
to be adopted; a difference aggravated by partiality to their 
reſpettive lines of employment, and; caftomary modes of 
88 The only circumſtance likely to ſeduce inferiot 
officers from an active obedience to thoſe of higher rank is 
the ſpirit of party; which combining proſeſſicmal with poli- 
tical conſiderations, has ſometitnes been powerful _—_ 
to invudde almoſt every individuayit” 4 fect or army. 
is recorded of Admiral Blake, that when — 
on _ e004 the 
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themiddle of the laſt century in the wars againſt the pa- 
niards and the Dutch, he continually inculcated on his 
Captains the duty of combating with unabated exertions the 
foreign enemies of the State; whatever might be their own 
private opinions and wiſhes as to the civil broils which di- 
vided their countrymen at home, or the perſons into whoſe 
hands the Government had devolved. If this obſervation 
was juſt in the caſeof internal diſſenſions of ſuch magnitude 


as thoſe which at that period agitated Great Britain ; it may 


ſurely be applied with additional force to thoſe party con- 
flicts on tapics of far inferior importance, which in the pre- 
ſent ſettled condition of the Conſtitution of this Kingdom 
are, we cul, the only party conflicts likely to ariſe. 


It ds dna obſerved, that the: ie which 
is the duty of an Officer is prompt and punctual obedience 
to lawful authority, This ſtatement implies that the thing 
commanded muſt be lawful ; for otherwiſe the authority 


which preſumes, to. enjoin it is ſo far unlawful, Were an 


OQtkeer then directed by his ſuperiors to do what is con- 
trary to the received laws of war and of nations; to the 
laws, of his country; or to the laws of God: his compli- 
ance with the order would he criminal. Theſe limitations 
are che more neceſſary to be impreſſed an the reader, as the 
habits of military diſcipline, and of that indiſcriminate ſub- 


miſſion which in the common routine of ſervice is highly 
meritorious, have frequently enſnared the underſtanding 
and the conſeience; and have led Officers to perpetrate, 
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under ſalſe conceptions of duty! the moſt flagrant acts of 
mimuſtice. He who would have rejected with indignation 
and ubhortence an order from' his chief to rob a ſingle tra- 
veller on the highway, heſitates not to bear a part at his 
direction in attacking an unoffending Nation, and reducing 
thouſands, perhaps millions, of innocent men into bondage. 
The former partition of Poland by the troops of Ruſſia, 
Auſtria, and Pruſſia, in blind obedience to the iniquitous 
commands of their Sovereigns, and a recent event in 
that unhappy country of a ſimilar nature, are two out of 
many examples which prove the neceſſity of an Officer's 
ever bearing in mind the rule which has been ſtated. Let 
him remember, that whatever deference he may owe to the 
Government under which he lives, and to the commanders 
to WHhOm he is ſubordinate, his firſt ſubmiſſion is due to 
his Maker. Let him remember, that no human authority 
can change the eternal diſtinction between right and wrong; 
or de pleaded i in excuſe by any man for committing what 
dis conſcience deliberately diſapproves. If he is ordered 
10 co-operate in any unjuſtifiable undertaking, let him at 
All hazards refuſe to comply. And if not only the loſs of 
profeſſional honours” and emoluments, but ſevere puniſh- 
ment and even death itſelf ſhould ſtare him in the face in 


conſequence” of his fefuſal; let him not forget the unequi- 
Vocal directions which his Saviour and final judge has 
Already addreſſed to all who are reduced to the alter- 
native of offending God or Man. Fear not them 
3 and . have no more that 
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, they can do. But I will. ſorewarn you who n you ſhall 
fear fear him, who, after he hath killed, hath power to 
«..calt- ine bell: ves. ee FO fear N- "Luke 
Der 0 . ** 1 troy 2 ly no JO rr 10 
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* theſe a it allows, — every, — 


dual Officer, Who is called into active ſervice, is bound to 


inveſtigate the juſtice o the war in which. he engages, to the 
utmoſt extent of his abilities and information. He is not 
precipitately and on flight furmiles to relinquiſh the poſt in 
which Providence has placed him. If the matter appears 
| ambiguous,. and hig molt . careful reflection and enquiries 
leave him ſtill in doubt ; ſomething may be conceded, and 
more or leſs according. to the circumſtances of the caſe, to 
the opinion of thoſe, who have better opportunities than he 
poſſeſſes of knowing the real origin and grounds of the con- 
zelt. The lower his rank 15, the leſs likely is he to have 

portunities of acquiringknowledge on the ſubje&, which can 
reaſonably. be oppoſed to the judgement of men in higher 
Rations,, But if he ſhould be thoroughly convinced that his 
own country is the culpable aggreſſor in the quarrel, or 
deems the probability to be very greatly on that ſide ; 'it is 
his indiſpenſable duty to reſign his employment, whatever 
falſe honour, or perſonal and intereſted motives, may ſug- 
geſt io the contrary. Will it be ſaid that it is his part to 


obey, and leave the State to anſwer for the guilt ? This i is 


not the argument of a conſiderate man, or of a Proteſtant, 

Reaſon and ſcripture are equally outraged, whether it be a 
State, or a Pope, that requires to have the management of 
Ii 5 | | 30 
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the conſcience of the ſubject. The State, on whatever 
principles it may claim his obedience, cannot exempt him 

from that which he owes' to his God. And ſhould the naval 
or military Officer decline on the plea of conſcience to un- 
dertake the ſervice enjoined ; there ſeem to be no grounds, 
if the finicerity of his plea can be aſcertained, on which his 
diſcharge can be refuſed ; nor any, if it r | 


on which his compliance (b)can be juſtified. | 


1 2. We Seed tothe genera conduc? of an Officer to- 
wards thoſe under his command. | wr 


The duty of training up the inferior Officers 15 pri- 
vate men to aftive ſervice, and inuring them by inftruftion 
and exerciſe to habits of diſcipline, may not improperly be 
conſidered as having been comprehended under the pre- 
ceding head. But the ſucceſs of an Officer in dif 
that ity will greatly depend on his cuſtomary behaviour 
towards all who are ſubordinate to him ; and on his ah 
that unremitting regard to their welfare, which the good 
| the ſervice demands and the principles of morality en. 
ebe ted les i Gel ibis ei esse to to the 
conſcientious ſcruples of particular claſſes of ſubjeQts; and exempt them either 
altogether, or as far as is deemed content with the public good, even from the 
common obligations. and duties of citizens, when the parties ſeriouſly believe 


that the performance of them would be contrary to their duty to God. Thus 
Quakers, who deem an oath unlawful, are allowed tv give evidence in civil caſes 


on 3 c 


arms. 
His 
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> 285 brother Officers placed under his control tet him 
treat with liberal and engaging attention. Let him ever 
be ready to do them acts of kindneſs, and to facilitate, by 
his advice and aſſiſtance, their purſuit of profeſſional know- 
ledge. Let him preſerve over them the authority which 
his ſtation gives to him, and the intereſts of diſcipline re- 
quire him to maintain ; but let him not encroach on their 
rights by excceding the limits of his juriſdiftion ; nor ren- 
der himſelf and the ſervice odious to them by a rough and 
overbearing deportment. Let him remember too, that ill- 
uſage from a ſuperior leads thoſe who ſuffer it to retaliate 
on others below them; and that they who have been moſt 
accuſtomed to. crouch under tyranny, have become the 
greateſt tyrants in their turn. Beſides, if the Midſhipman 
is treated With infolence by his Captain, or the Enſign b 
his Colonel; how ſhall the Sailor and the Soldier A 
them? And if they reſpect them not, ſubordination and obe- 
dience are at an end. If there be any Officer who has a claim 
rather than another to the countenance and protection of his 
Commander ; it is he who, having riſen by his deſert from 
an humble tation, finds himſelf treated with ſcorn and neg- 
left by his aſſociates vain of their birth and accompliſh- 
ments, though deſtitute of his valour, abilities, and expe- 
rience; or he who entering into the ſervice in the open- 
ing of youth, perhaps even before the years of childhood 
are Wee e e n 00 on many 
"0 8 e ee; cabin every 
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important ſubjects; and unleſs guarded by the TE 
ſuperintending care of a Superior, will in all probability be 
| ſeduced into habits of vice all . e * i 


& unprincipled COMPANIONS: - * 


An Officer ought TY to NE of kts fre- 
quently and largely of himſelf and his exploits. This cuſ- 
tom, if indulged, will gradually lead him. to eſteem him- 
ſelf too highlyy and others too little ; to detract from their 
merit; and occaſionally to treat them with, manifeſt, con- 
tempt. It will contribute not leſs even than inebriety, or a 
captious temper, to entangle him in diſputes and quarrels; 
129 ultimately to involve him in the ſuppoſed diſgracę of 

fuling a challenge, or in the poſitive, lin of accepting it. 

o this embaraſſing alternative. an Officer who conducts 
himſelf conſcientiouſly and With prudence can ſcarcely 

N Fd 

ee e the hs hl leflon, they have two 0 
© Youre of iuſtruction from 4 young man hom have on board, a een 
©! of (arithmetic; mathematics, &c. 3 and alo from ſeven till half⸗-paſt eight in 
che evening; ſo that they could not be at a better ſchool. Their catechiſm 
« too is attended to. I think this ought to be à matter of conſcience wich all 


n who have young people under their care. Had it been always, I believe. we 
«ſhould ſee the good effects in the world. Ignorance i is certainly one of the 


4 greateſt cauſes of infidelity; "The effeQts ot religious inftru8tion are apparent 


in theſe children. May God give his bleſſing to it!? 

The preceding extract from a private letter witten by a Captain of 4 is 
war, whoſe ſervices have recently been rewarded in the moſt public and diſtin- 
guiſhed manner by his Sovereign, and communicated to me by the perſon to 
"whom it was addreſſed, ſhews that Captains have it very greatly in their power 
to promote the inſtruction of youth on fhipboard ; and that there are thoſe who 
do n it in thebeſt-manniry and from the beſt motive. 
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ever be reduced. But if reduced to it, let him remember 


that it is embaraſſing merely in conſequence of the miſta- 
ken ideas reſpecting honour prevalent in ſociety ; and not 


from any doubts that can be entertained as to what is re- 


quired of him by the laws of his Creator. For what are 
the pleas of the Duelliſt for taking the cognizance of his 


cauſe into his own hands? That his country has not provi- 


ded legal means of redreſs ;-or that diſgrace will attend 


him either if he reſorts to them, or if he ſuffers the matter 


to paſs unnoticed. The former apology can rarely be al- 


leged with truth When the offence is real, and of moment. 
And, if admitted to be true, would it vindicate him for 
ſeeking redreſs in a way which the law expreſsly forbids ? 
The ſecond tends, as far as it obtains in practice, to ſub- 
vert the empire of law univerſally; and to eſtabliſn caprice 
and prejudice paramount in its place. Further; do not the 
Scriptures enjoin obedience to the law of the land ? Do not 


they alſo peremptorily prohibit murder? And do they not 
fix the guilt of murder on every attempt to take away life, 
otherwiſe than according to the authority of law? Yet a 


Gentleman, it ſeems, if he has offered or received the moſt 
trifling injury; if he has chanced to utter, or to be ad- 
dreſſed with, ſome unguarded expreſſion; is to forget all 
former ties of connection and of © friendſhip; all future 


conſequences, however diſtreſſing, to his family or to 


that of his opponent, which may attend the reſult of the 
conteſt i is to ſeek the other” party's life; to add to this 
crime that ef endangering his own ; and thus to ſet divine 
and fen ordinances at defiance; leſt his character ſhould 
4 C2 | ſuffer 
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ſuffer by abſurd and unmerited 8 Charatter, 
as highly important to uſefulneſs, is undoubtedly to be de-. 
fended with ſolicitude by all juſtifiable means; but it is 
to be hazarded, and even ſacriſiced, if it cannot be ſup- 
ported by methods conformable to conſcience and Chriſ- 
tian duty. St. Faul, ſpeaking of the different offenders 
who ſhould appear in the latter days, cloſes the dark cata- 
logos with-thoſe who ſhould-be * lovers of pleaſure more 

c than lovers of God.“ What would he have ſaid had his 
ſubject led him to mention thaſt, who ſhould: be more 
afraid of ſharie than of their Maker ? Let us truſt however 
that common ſenſe and religion will at laſt prevail. To 
give or to accept a challenge is now but a very equivocal 
proof of courage, even in the eſtimation of thoſe who are 
termed; as the phraſe is, men of honour. Would the Officers 
of the Navy and Army ſhew themſelves ſuperior to popular 

prejudice, [and dare to diſcountenance and proſcribe a cuſ- 
tom ſo irrational, ſavage; and unchriſtian; it would fall into 
uni verſal diſcredit, and ſpeedily be ranked, as it deſerves, 
with the trial by ordeal, Spee en 8 
Gathic ys: | 6 
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found by experience not only to ſecure the ſubmiſſion, but 
to conciliate the eſteem of ſoldiers and ſeamen. How in- 
ſnews bimſelf che ſlave of levity, fickleneſ, and caprice? 
That happy union of firmneſs exempt from ſupercilious and 
tyrannical arrogance, with freedom guarded from * | 
2971353} 5 82390 ET | 
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familiarity, which at once commands reſpect and wins the 
heart, is not to be attained without trouble, nor without an 
accurate obſervation of the character and manners of the 
different claſles of ſociety. It is however an attainment of 
ſuch value, that it would. deſerxe to be purchaſed. even at a 
higher price. An affectionate attachment on the par̃t of the 
private men towards their Officers, preſeryes them from 
being tempted to deſert; diſpoſes them to regular and 
cheerful, obediencę; encourages them to bear hardſhips 
with patience, to encounter dangers with alacrity; and 
contrihutes heyond ; moſt other n 0 es 
. its Ab 


KT 


command, will treat them on all occaſions with e 
humanity. He will not ſeek perſonal advantages and emolu- 
ments for himſelf, at the expence either of their rights or of 
their comforts. | Inſtead of ungenerouſly conſulting his own, 
eaſe and accommodation by diſregarding their fufferings, he 
will alleviate the diſtreſſes which they undergo by. bearing 
his ſhare of them. He will not endeavour to gain the re · 
putation of alertneſs, and thus to recommend himſelf to his 
ſuperiors, by haraſſing his men with vexatious and unprofit- 
able movements, or by needleſs encroachments on their 
bours of meals and reſt. He will never expoſe their lives to 
unneceſſary riſk in action, or out of it; nor permit himſelf 
to acquire the horrid habit of being careleſs of human 
bloodſhed. He will watch with inceſſant ſolicitude over 
their health; and will not forget how greatly its, preſer- 
Love vation 
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vation depends on the falubrity of their food," che ſuf. 
ficiency of their clothing, their uniform regard to clean- 
lineſs, and the uſe of wholeſome precautions againſt in- 
fection (d). He will gladly* befriend them in their own 
little pecuniary concerns; as in eſtabliſhing the” validity 
of their wills by his atteſtation; in the transfer of a'part 
ol their gains to their abſent families; in the recover - 
ing of wages or prize · money withheld from them; and in 
all thoſe caſes in which the private man: finds the aid of his 
| Officer! neceflaty t6 enable him to ſccur or to difpoſe of 
the fruits of his labour: When ficknefs, caſtiaftics, or 
wounds, give them a peculiar claim to his tenderneſs, he 
will always adopt the moſt ſpeed proper, and effectual 
method of afliſting each individus whether it be by tak - 
ere that he be ſupplied wit every Kind of dur 
Which A db Kürten requires, and exiſting circumſtances ad- 
mit of being furniſhed; or by ſupporting his claim to be 
received into ſome of the aſylums provided by the public 
for thoſe ho are diſabled in the defence of their coun- 
try. He vin not permit acts of fortitude and humanity, 
nor any other inſtances of exemplary conduct by which 
Parcel individuals have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, to 
ee e vhs atk to —— his U 6 and 
en de ene, 0 el XN hono RO 27, CAA. 
©(d) The Captain of à man of war; and perhaps the Colonel of A 
has it in his power to do more towards keeping his men in health than the Sur- 
The truly meritorious attention paid by the late Captain Cook to that 


ject, and the extraordinary ſucceſs with which it was providentially accom- 


panied, are facts univerſally known. Uis exertions = 3 of univerſal i imi- 
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will tudiouſly give to latent merit, even in the loweſt 
ſtation, an opportunity of diſplaying ſelf, and of gaining 
n 5 
"Ian Officer's 1 and laden require 3 to take a rd 
in the impreſſing of ſeamen, or in the raiſing of recruits for 
the land ſervice ; in the former caſe let him conduct himſelf 
with every degree of humanity which can be introduced 
into ſo very objectionable a method of manning the Navy; 
in the latter, let him not abet or connive at the knaviſh 
and illegal methods frequently adopted by Serjeants and - 
their confederates, to dat the n, and SAGE | 
into their ſhares 2 i i 
aft ere eee of faults nnd {ary people 
2 his control, an Officer ought equally to avoid that 
ſupine careleſſneſs: which invites future offences; and that 
-unrelenting and tyrannical ſeverity which confounds over- 
ſights with deliberate guilt, and makes no allowance for pe- 
culiarity of circumſtances and fituation. Never let him 
grudge the pains of inveſtigating a complaint to the bottom; 
never let him expoſe himſelf to the ſuſpicion of pique, par- 
tiality and unfairneſs. ' In ſentencing. to. puniſhment, let 
him maintain diſcipline and ſubordination, without paſſion 
or unneceflary rigour. In caſes where his rank gives lati- 
tude to his diſcretion, let him imitate the examples of thoſe 
Officers, who by, their prudence have deviſed methods of 
. manifeſting their diſpleaſure. againſt delinquents, and ſub- 
Feine d * to ſhame and conſtraint, which have in a great 
2150208 f meaſure 
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meafareTuperſcded, extept in very e neceffity 
of ſeverer (e) chaſtiſemetit. Let him not acquire a habit of 
correcting with his own hand private men whom he hap- 
pens to detect in mall ee 2 Count- r 
101 2 ch 01.10 aging 
| VVV | 
onſer on thoſe who occupy chem a right of patronage () 
and promotion. Every ſuch right ought to be conſidered 
as a publio truſt, and exerciſed with a ſtrict regard to de- 
ſert. He who from intereſted views or private attachment 
promotes a' favourite, a friend, or a relation, to a poſt of 
which he is unworthy, betrays ſordid principles or an 
unſkilful judgement; diſcourages, meritorious exertion 
throughout the ſervice ; and perhaps prepares for his coun- 
try ſome ſevere ſtroke to be experienced in. diſtant. years. 
Officers whoſe rank does not inveſt them with the diſpoſal 
of preferment, have yet the power of granting or refuſing 
many little indulgences to their men. Theſt ſhould never 
be withheld from ſuch as deſerve them, when they can be 
allowed conſiſtently with the public good. In beſtowing 
charity, an Officer ought to regard the merit as well as the 
diſtreſs of ane and When he confers aur 


ig 11 7 F 


*. 1d I allude tothe wiſe and fyccoaul methods which hav —— 
practiſed by Captains of men of war. 

A Captain of a man of war is inveſted with the power of appointing = 

Midſhipmen, and all who are not warrant officers. An Admiral, if commander 


in chief of a fleet, may promote even to the command of ſhips of the line. 
Similar privileges in the Army are poſſeſſed by Military Officers. 
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ſpontaneous act of kindneſs ſome what out of the common | 


he E) he ought to * i n excluſively. 


| Above all things, let an Officer bear in mind, ar e of 
the higheſt duties which he owes to his Maker, and one of the 
moſt ſubſtantial benefits which he can render to his Country, 
is to train up the men under his authority to ſettled princi- 
ples and habits of religion. Religion is the only foundation 
of true courage; the only certain pledge for perſevering 
fidelity i in the path of military or naval duty. Unrefle&- 
ing raſhneſs, inſenſibility to danger, emulation, pride, the 
dread of puniſhment, obſtinacy, deſpair, paſſion, the deſire 


of revenge; theſe and other motives, all more or leſs culpa - 
ble or deſective, may lead the combatant through many 


difficulties and dangers, and ſupply for a time the place of 
better principles. But what is the reſolution derived from 
theſe ſources, compared with the genuine fortitude which 
he feels, who reſts with humble and lively confidence on 
the ſuperintending care of an all-wiſe, all-merciful; and all- 
powerful Protector, ever preſent with every individual in 


the crowded tumult of battle; a Being to whoſe favour he 
has habitually ſtudied to recommend himſelf by faithful 


obedience to his laws; and to whoſe determination he 
cheerfully ſubmits whatever is to befal him, whether it be 
"TEE: or 9 life or death? Such are the principles 


* e ee eee eee 
mapy of the privite ven infirutted, at his own expence, in reading z an acqui- 
ſition not only advantageous to them in a moral light, but eſſential to their at- 
. taining the rank of Serjeant, or other ſimilar promotion. 
ns * D d | | with 
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with which, chiefly becauſe they are the noble W 
inſtilled into the human heart; and partly becauſe they lead, 


far beyond all other conſiderations, to an upright and mag- 


nanunous diſcharge. of proteſlional duty; an Officer anght 
io nn ure as 10 ref Pe n e _—_ under: 
4 2141 01 M197 £69. 9:1 f vo 1 $1190 16! l his 


4 of An Officer of very high rank 3 in 15 . s naval ſervice, to 54 ex- 
ertions in peace as well as in war this country is highly indebted; when I en- 
quired of him what effect might be produced on the religion mess ese 
chips crew by the example and ãnſluence of the Captain, veplied n pointed terms, 


that, 4 a Captain has it in his power ta ſet any example, e eee 
It is, obvious that the power of a Commander of a regiment in. chis articnlar i is, 


in many, if notin all reſpects equal to that of the Captain of a man 785 

e ab neu asg tens Wi wrdttn Chiiniunt (DEAN Gf Hie 

ſentiments on ſome of the topics noticed in — Lamm gladito lay befors 

the reader, the following inſtructiſe exttact s. 

— * By the, Nayal Inſtructions, divine er is to be performed, 

« "ing and evening on board of every king's ſhip, according to the Liturgy of th 

« Church of England, and'a ſermon preached on fry urilefs bad weather, 
©or:other air accidents; preventie. 1 297 ON 2199) If 

 -{* The Commanders. by the-ſame_Inſtrufions are an Wen 
« themſelves a good example of honour and virtue to their Office 

10 and next, to be very vigilant in inſpecting the behaviour of IE 

 Ulynder them, and to diſcountenance and fuppreſs all diſſolate, W Fit 

{diſorderly practices, and alſo ſuch as are contrary to the dates ef Arbipüne 

and obedience; and to corrett / thoſe Aae, guilty of the A pe ng al | 

* the; uſage! of the, ſea,” 1 489; -1 {77 , 3 

7 If any ſhall be heard to fear, curſe, or blaſpheme the — 41 God, the 
& Captain is ſtrictly required to puniſh them for every offence, by cauſing them to 

« wear a wooden collar, or ſome other ſhameful badge of diſtinction, for ſo 

long a time as he Thall judge proper. If the offending perſon be Commilſion 

* Oſficer, he ſhall forfeit one ſhilling; if an. Inferior Officer, fixpence. He who 

is guilty of drunkenneſs, if a Seaman, ſhall be put in irons rs ee 

* but if an Officer, he ſhall forſeit two days par. 

di: it R b | * | Laſtly 
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nis command. To this end, let bim enjoiri a regular at- 


tendance, in 2 inſtance where it is practicable, on the 


441411 | public 


_ tLaſtty—Whereas che ge: and command of « the ſhip and. the officers and 


© men ſerving therein are entirely entruſted to the Captain; and. the welfare, and 
* good management of the whole do in an eſpecial manner depend on his 
et economy and prudence; he is to underſtand, though the ſeveral rules con- 
« tained in the Naval Caltruftions a are ſorted into different claſſes for the better 
© order and clearheſs, that nevertheleſs he is himſelf reſponlible for the why/e 
. onduft and good government of the ſhip, and for the execution of all reguly- 
ve tions here ſet down which concern the ſeveral duties of the Officers and com- 
< pany of the ſhip ; who are to obey hiln in _all things which be ſhall dire <a for 
r his Majeſty's ſervice.” _ 

. This tranſcript from the Naval Infrudtions, ſhews that & Captain of . 
4 ſhip has full | authority to govern thoſe under him ; and if he does his duty, no 
« ſerof men in the community ean be better placed for improvement in religian 
« and morals than ſeamen. The inſtructions are practicable but the truth i is» 
« they are in a great meaſure become obſolete : and it will require attentian 
i and ſtrict injunctions on the part of the Admiralty Board to revive Weds Proper 
* Chaplains ſhould be appointed to all ſhips where the number of men makes the 


. allowance equal to a moderate living ; and Curates upon the allowance that is 


'& cot ſo. Such Curates ſhould riſe to the higheſt claſſes as they fall vacant, if 
« deſerving of it. And ſuch Chaplainſhips, as are connected with the Navy 
4 ſhould be invariably given to deſerving Sea Chaplains. The Ordinary of the 
© Navy, though compoſed of ſome thouſands of men, in time of peace is miſera- 
If bly neglected. The Naval Inſtructions were formed when religion had more 
e influence among the Great than is the caſe at preſent ; and to carry the whole 


ve of them into execution would be difficult for an individual without the ſup_ 


< port of higher authority. But as they muſt be conſidered and amended ſoon, 
or the Navy diſcipline will be extinguiſhed ; this would be the time for rein- 
« ſoreing whit regards divine ſervice. 

« I will now tell you what my own practice was — A Captain; ; and I have 
* the pleaſure to know that the ſame is now done by a few of my acquaintance. 
hay baſk * fixteen years belonging to the ſea ſervice before I heard cither 


Dd2 « prayers 
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public offices of religion; and enſure general reſpect wg 
Miniſters by ſhewing proper regard to them. himſelf, Let 


« prayers or divine * performed on board of ſhip; and in all that time, I 
. * neyer knew any means uſed for giving a check to vice or immorality, further 
© than as they interfered with the common duties of the ſhip. As ſoon as TI 
« was made a Captain, being in a very ſmall veſſel where no Chaplain was allow- 
Lech I began reading prayers myſelf to the ſcamen on a Sunday, and a ſermon 
« alſo, I continued this practice, by myſelf. or my Chaplain, during the whole 
A time of my being afloat ; and ſhould not have heſitated doing it every, day, if 
« the practice of having it done on Sundays had been general in the fleet. That 
41 is in a degree practicable every day, I have no heſitation in. ſaying; 281 have 
a very frequently performed the ſervice myſelf with the greateſt part of the 
« ſhip's company attending, when in chaſe of an enemy, and with a probabi- 
N of engaging at the end of it. There is nothing wanting, but a reviſal of the 
'« Inſtruftions; or indeed a ſimple order or proclamation to enforce obedience ; 
* and the allowing proper Chaplains to execute it. No expence would attend 
a this ſtep, as the pay is provided for, and the men's quota regularly ſtopped 3 
© but paid to the Cheſt at Chatham when no clergyman is on board. In flag-ſhips, 
e and ſhips of the firſt and ſecond rate, the Chaplain ſhould be in prieſt's orders, 
« for the purpoſe of adminiſtering the ſacrament occafionally in the fleet; a com- 
_ © memoration which L never rl have heard obſeryed at any time on 
* board of ſhip. ; 
It has been the desde of lite to appoint Chaplains to ſhips of the line, 
64 when ſolicitation has been made by Captains -or others: but in this caſe, many of 
chem have never gone to ſea in the ſhips; and notwithſtanding the Chaplain 
« muſt produce a certificate from the Captain before he receives his pay, that 
« he has performed divine ſervice as often as it has | been required from him, he 
4 ſeldom has found a difficulty in obtaining i &, 
4 Character, which is efſential to improvement, is ee attended de in the 
appointment of Chaplains. If the Chaplains were permitted and alſo en- 
« joined to diſtribute bibles, prayer books, and other proper books, to the Sea- 
« men, to be paid for by themſelyes at pay day ; I have little doubt but that. our 
"« nnn the foremoſt of che claſſes of the lid ha 


« piety 
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him not fail to: exert Whatever influence his. ſtation may 
give him as to the appointment of a chaplain to attend his 
men, (and if: he be Captain of a man of war, that influence 
will commonly be deeiſive) in ſecuring the nomination of 
a man of gennine piety. Let him invariably diſcounte- 


60 een If dine ſervice is performed daily on board x 
© king's ſhip; it will require ſhortening; and chis may eafily be done by our Bi- 
- < ſhops, as. in the forms/tobe.uſedat ſea at the end of the Common Prayer 
V Bek. The Chaplaia might then. go through this ſervice at leaſt every morn- 
ing; and although the whole of the ſhip's company might not be able to at- 
« tend, ret, if countenanced by the Officers, he would never want a decent con- 
* pregation. Very much will depend upon the character of the Captain; but 
ds it cannot be expected that all will. be good, it is tlie more neceſſary for the 
„ Admiralty to enforoe obedience to the Inſtructions, and Articles of War, both 
of which enjoin what I have recommended. When Captains fee this done, 
« 22 conſider. themſelyes as reſponſible and paniſkable for neglect, there wil be 
doubt of their attention. 
1 kao very little of Regiments, but have heard of many being very regu- 
lar and exemplary. in head quarters; of which I have no doubt when the 
« Commanding Officer attends to them, and encourages them in religion. 
« The Inſtructions given to a Sea Officer in Mr. Ramſay's book were intend- 
« ed for a young man » brought up under me. The compliment therefore paid 
to me, though in. greater tian I ns entitled to, will ſerve to convince 
323 (for which I received 

« an honourable mark of approbation from. the Legiſlature of Barbadoes), that 
0 religion and nayal duty are very compatible.“ 

Mr. Ramſay's Effay on the Duty and Qualifications of a Ses Officer contains 
many excellent directions, and well deſerves the perufal of perſons of the naval 
. profeſſion. The fourth edition of that work, which he left at his death prepared 
for the preſs, will be found enriched with a copy of a complete ſet of rules and 

regulations for the government of a man. of war, formed by the Officer whoſe 
ſentiments I have juſt been tranſcribing ; and carried by him into. execution with 
_ effential benefit in two line of battle ſhips, one of which was . 
. e ä tnt 
PW Nance 
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nance and chaſlife every kind of vice, particularly drunk- 

enneſs, profane language, and other habits of wickedneſs by 
which the Military and Naval profefiions are proverbialhy 
diſgraced. Let him follow the example of the moſt reſpett- 
able perſons in thoſe" -profeſions; by exploding the wild 
. qpinzon that the uſe of oaths is neceſſary to maintain au- 
charity. over folders, and. ſeamen, Let him chaſe from 


his regiment or his ſhip games of chance, and all other in- 
citements to profligacy, riot, and diforder.” Let him diftin- 


_guiſh by! His notice thoſe who lead exemplar Ives: and 
allo, t virtugus, conduct gvery degree. of teaſonable 
- weightrin-dhe granting of favours, and. the diſtribution of 
Fa And in ſome meaſure ſor the ſake of all 
apdund him, but principally for his own, let his life be a 
practical example of the duties which he inculcates ; ; and 
evince that in all his proceedings, whether, they, reſpect 
himſelf or others, he is actuated by — reference to 
2 future and eternal ſtate of reren 


0 2 & 07 ü 12> Dee 4}; Gad 


migen 1 am e 


7 [1 109 £089 2 5 
25 ooh prafeſlions, the hag. 
mer of Which adds to the common precariouſneſs uf life 
Kalb the Hazards reſultirig from bbiſterous elements, and 
both of them the riſks attendant \ on war, ſeems to call thole 
bg belong ta them 10 eculiat. ſeriouſneſs of mind and 
circumſpection of candutte; Vet, ſtrange as it may be, 
cthoughtleſſneſs frequently appears to increaſe in proportion 
40 familiarity” with danger. If this obſervation be well- 


bounce it Drongly inculcates on every; Officer the import. 
ance of unremitting attention a= of 
Fengi0n 
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religion in a line of like, in which the very circumſtances that 
might have been judged ſingularly likely to lead the mind 
ta habits of, deyotion, and a, conſtant and lively ſenſe. of 
duty, are ſqund to fix ĩt 2 an! in 


guilt.. 402i * 2 act 1920 us bange! 
MO not ni by | ban wm an 10 


37 The day at an Officer — enemies, * towards 
the ſubjects Ws nn ee is as the next, 
Place. 24 SRS 26 TI NB. 1 : al 133533 14; 
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The — which an Officer -owes Gade atze 05 
his: CQUNET Fr; may be compriſed; under the two general 
rules, of faithfully; rendeting to them whatever they are 
entitled in: point of. juſtice. to demand from him; and ot 
treating them with every degree of fothearance and huma- 
nity compatible die e 2. RO lt 
ro 2 17h 5369 


* 


. 
#4 = e. 1} 1 . 


The et theſe, rules bind — arial a 
{ezye, thoſe - general, laws, - which--civilifed; nations have 
adopted by expreſs, or: tagit convention, for the purpoſe of 
regulating hallilities. .; For as theſe laws were mutually re- 
cagniſed hy the! belligezent powets:previoully: to the war, 
each party may claim rom the other as an abſolute right the 
benefit ofr every injunction and proviſion which they con- 
tan, It binds him likewiſe tolcanform- to all articles exiſt» 
ing in any treat ye betten his own country and:the enemy, 
which were to continue uninterruptedly inqſarce notwith- 
ue future ruptures between the contracting States. 
Vio nie | Theſe 
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Theſe antecedent engagements cannot be annulled without 
the act of the enemy; who may cancel them either by an 
expreſs renunciation; or by failing himſelf to comply with 
them, or with ſome other agreement on which their validity 
was to depend. But an Officer who ſhould infringe - any 
one of them until it is undeniably cancelled in ſome one 
of theſe methods by the other party, would be guilty 
of an act of palpable diſnoneſty; and would of courſe be 
altogether inexcuſable, whatever advantages he might hope 
to procure, or might actually obtain, for his country by the 
9 ur bule in the neut Place indulcates on 1 
Officer the punQual performance of all engagements whi 
have been made during che cone of the war with the ad- 
verſe Nation or with individuals belonging de it, either by 
the Government of his own country, or by its authority de- 
legated to himſelf or to other perſons employed in its ſer- 
vice. Under this deſcription is comprehended the ſcrupu- 
lous obſervance of capitulations, of truces, of ſafe- conducts, 
of cartelx, of paroles. He who abets anether in the viola- 
tion of theſe or ſimilar promiſes and contracts, is not leſs 
criminal than if he had broken them himſelf. He who 
breaks: them by inſidious ſubterfuges and evaſions; he who 
employs the liberty and opportunities which they afford 
him for purpoſes which he knows tobe repugnant to the 
real and acknowledged meaning of the other party; com- 
' monly incurs deeper, becauſe more deliberate, guilt, than 
he would have * — refuſing to 
— Nin uuns oi en £7216); 
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 Sincerity is a duty faithfully to be obſerved towards an 


enemy. It is no breach of this precept to have recourſe to 


ſuch feints and ſtratagems in the conduct of warlike opera- 
tions, as are not repugnant to the received laws of war; for 
theſe cannot be ſtyled deceits in the proper ſenſe of that 
term, being invariahly expected (i), and admitted to be fair 
dealing, by the oppoſite party. The combatant who ſeems 
to aim a blow at the head of his adverſary, with a view to 
lead him to leave his breaſt expoſed, at which from the firſt 
he intended to ite violates no rule of e for the 


not meant to convey: any pn ie 0 2 the 70 6 


14 


(i) Some authors have defended by Inwfuloeſs of 3 on 5 abſurd — 
that a man, having a right to kill his enemy, has therefore Q fortieri a right to 
deceive him. See Vattel's Law of Nations, vol. ii. p. 69. 'Deceit i is on no pre- 
rence or occaſion lawful. But allowed ſtratagems are not deceits. Ta perſon, on 
being requeſted to do a particular thing, anfwers, that he will do it,” or even 
nods, and afterwards does it not, it is deceit. And why? For this teaſon alone, 
becauſe the words and the fign were ſuch as, according to common acceptation, 
implied afſent, But had it been univerſally underſtoog, that in certain caſes they 
ſhould not neceſſarily imply that meaning, he might have uſed them in thoſe 
circumſtances without being pledged to it, and without being chargeable with 
deceit if he ſhould depart from it. Now it is univerſally known and admitted 
to be one of the laws of war, that an Officer is at liberty, within certain limits, 


to uſe. ſigns of various ſorts without being pledged to their common meaning; 


and to uſe them thus for the purpoſe of leading the enemy to erroneous conelu- 


Gons as to his force and intentions. He therefore who uſes them in this manner 


is guiltleſs of deceit. © EY 

The Achæans, according to Polybius, b. xiii. p. 671, &c. bare 9 0h 
jeQed the uſe of ſtratagems, not merely as cowardly, but as immoral z and the 
hiſtorian himſelf ſcems chad to that opinion. 
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which his attack ſhould be directed. For ſimilar reaſons the 
commander is blameleſs, who apparently menaces a particu- 
lar diſtn@ with an invaſion, that he may cover his real de- 
ſigns on another quarter; or aſſembles numerous ſtandards 
on a hill, and pitches a camp of unneceſſary magnitude, that 
he may excite exaggerated ideas of his force. But were an 
Officer, after agreeing to ſurrender a fortreſs, to cut off by 
an ambuſcade the troops ſent to take poſſeſſion of it, or blow 
them up by ſpringing a mine or were he to call for quar- 
ter in battle, and then to ſhoot his antagoniſt whom he had 
thus thrown'off his guard; his conduct, being utterly re- 
pugunant to all the eſtabliſhed laws and uſages of war, would 
| ue the height of treachery and baſeneſs. 


Our ſecond general rule dec an Officer to conduct 
himſelf towards the enemy with every degree of forbear- 
2 ̃ —Nü— farenefel geolers- 
II 


- When hoſtilities are aQtually commenced, they muſt ne- 
| cellarily be carried on with the ſpirit and exertions adapted 
to bring them to their proper termination—the attainment 
of redreſs for injuries received, and of reaſonable ſecurity 
againſt ' fimilar attacks for the future. But every hoſtile 
proceeding of an army, or of an individual, which is not 
eſſentially conducive to this end, whether it be the ſlaugh - 
might as eaſily have been taken priſoners; 
needleſs rigour towards vanquiſhed or captive adverſaries; 
the wanton deſtruction of public buildings, and of the mo- 
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numents of ſcience andart; or injury offered to the perſons, 
and havock committed on the property, of unarmed citi- 
zens and peaſants, is totally without excuſe. A conſcien- 
tious Officer, while he courageouſly diſcharges his duty to 
his country in the camp and the field, will rejoice in every 
opportunity which preſents itſelf of mitigating the horrors 


and alleviating the miſeries of war. He will ſpare, when 
ever it is practicable, the blood of his enemies. He will 
remember that thoſe who fall in the field of battle, to what- 
ever nation or party they belong, are men like himſelf ; and 
that the life of every ſingle unit in the long ſum of ſlaugh- 
tered thouſands was of the utmoſt poſſible conſequence at 


leaſt to one perſon, if not to more. He will contain his 


troops within the ſtrict bounds of diſcipline ; he will incul- 
cate on them conſtant regard to moderation and humanity; 
and will chaſtiſe with exemplary rigour every act of bar- 
barity and unauthoriſed rapine, whenever and by whom- 
ſoever it may be perpetrated. He will never forget the 


common ties of human nature, by which he is inſeparably 


united to his enemy. Let the conquered foe, whether of 
high rank, or in the humbleſt ſtation, be treated as a bro- 
ther. If he has fallen, let his remains be protected from in- 
ſult. If wounded, or afflifted with ſickneſs, let him re- 
ceive that ſuccour which the victor, were their ſituations 
reverſed, would wiſh to experience. Let the priſoner be 
exchanged without delay ; or be permitted, as ſpeedily as 
circumſtances will allow, to return on his parole to his 
country and his friends. Let not baits be thrown out to 
allure him into crimes; to tempt him to deſert and betray 
| E e 2 bis 
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his country ;- to make improper diſcoveries: or to enter 
into any engagements, or accede to any propoſals, which a 
man of integrity ought to reject. If he muſt unavoidably 
be detained? for a time in confinement, let not ſeverity or 
neglect add to ilie / diſtreſſas of a priſon.” Let the utmoſt 
tenderneſs and delicacy be ſhewn to thoſe of the weaker 
| ſex; who are overtaken by the calamities of war. And 
above all, when towns and forts are captured by ſtorm, let 
e be ſpared to protect perſons of every deſcrip- 
tion, particularly the old and the helpleſs, from the out- 
Tages' of an unbridled ſoldiery, fluſted with CO and 
re for A be- devaſtation. 
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Among the many bleſſings which: the 11 of 
Chriſtianity, has ; conferred, on mankind, the- change Which 


94 „ 


the treatment of. enemies and captives, is not the leaſt con- 
| fiderable;; This change is aſcribed ſolely to the refinement 
of modern: manners, by, ſuch as are not diſpoſed to attribute 
much credit of any kind to Revelation. But they forget 
that this very reſinement i is principally due to the influence 
of the Goſpel on thoſe ho believe it, and to the effect of 
their example on thoſe who do nt. 


The duty of an Officer towards the fubjeds of neutral 
powers conſiſts in reſpecting the riglits and immunities of 
neutrality, whether eſtabliſhed | by the general laws and 
ufages of nations, or or by particular ( (# treaties, He may 
033: 324) | | not 
00 There — yang ung — provided for by. by which cuſtom 2 
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not compel nor delude individuals to violate their neutra- 
lity towards his enemies by abetting, directly or indirectly, 
his hoſtile operations. He may not infringe neutral pro- 
perty by ſea or by land, nor detain or purchaſe it by com- 
pulſion ; except in caſes wherein the legality of ſuch mea- 
ſures was previouſly recogniſed by the neutral ſlate. He 
may not attack his adverſaries, nor ſeize their property, in 
e of the privileges of neutral n coalts, end * 


1 1 


5 Treaties ere 


ers to ſupply an enemy with naval ſtores, or any kind of warlike weapon; and 
commonly ſpecify the particulars, But it ſometimes happens that many articles 
not within the letter of the treaty may be highly uſeful to an enemy, when in 
great want of more material ſtores ; and this country, in ſuch caſes, through 
the ſuperiority of her naval power, has ſeldom failed to bring ſhips having them 
on board into port, and to make a compulfory purchaſe of the articles in queſtion; 
The public, through the medium of the Navy Board, has been the purchaſer ; 
and the price given has been ſufficiently good. If we had never proceeded further, 
neutral powers would probably have found no fault. But in the American war 
ſuch ſhips, through. uſeleſs forms and: bad management, were ſuffered to lie in 
our harbours, till both veſſels and cargoes were periſhing. The conſequence 
was, that on account of a very few articles the ſhipꝰs voyage was ſtopped ; and a 


hoſt of enemies raiſed up againſt us, which at laſt ended in an armed neutrality. 


We were in the end obliged not only to purchaſe every article of the cargoes ; 
but to pay heavy demurrage, and alſo compenſation for the damage which the 
ſhips received, to an enormous amount. Some of the ſhips remained twenty- 
one months in our ports before they were brought to trial; although a ſhort and 
obvious plan, which would at once have enſured the ſeizure of the objectionable 
articles on the arrival of the veſſels in port, and the immediate liberation of the 
ſhips without the charges and delay of trials in the Court of Admiralty; and 
would thus have prevented the vaſt expenſes and other diſagreeable conſequences. 
which reſulted to this country from the method actually * was propoſed 


from che proper quarter. 
bours, 
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Wenn advantage he ee n men 
En! 


Pon lecomdintto-ddbjoina-few brief remarks reltng 0 to 
| eee eee ge : 


ey ue ee * . their profeſſion, 
ente avoid" the- habits which it naturally produces. It 
may be obſerved, with regard to the profeſſions of which 
we are now treating (and a fimilar reflection might be ap- 
plied to others), that ſome of the habits which they occaſion, 
and eyen require, become vices when they are transferred 
from the camp and the quarter-deck to the walks of ſocial and 
domeſtic life. And thither they will certainly, though per- 
haps imperceptibly, be transferred, unleſs active care be em- 
ployed to confine them to their proper ſphere. He who has 
been long accuſtomed to the exerciſe of undiſputed com- 
We is in eg of expecting from his family and de- 


(There are various caſes of captures, ſome reſpecting neutral rights and 
;mmunities, others not, in which a Naval Officer will naturally be under a temp- 
tation of ſeeing the circumſtances too ſtrongly in his own favour. It may be 
doubtful whether the veſſel taken be neutral property or not; whether it was not 
ſeized within ſuch a diſtance from a neutral coaſt, that the captor is bound to 
relinquiſh it; whether it was not taken after the commencement of a truce ; whe- 
ther other veſſels were not actually in fight at the time of the capture, ſo as to 
be entitled to a ſhare in the prize; whether, if it be a retaken ſhip, it was not in 
the enemy's poſſeſſion merely for ſo ſhort a time, that it ſhould be reſtored to 
the original owner. In theſe and all fimilar fituations let an Officer carefully 
guard againſt the bias to which he is ſubject ; and ſhew himſelf aware that the 
rights of others, whoever they may be, are no leſs ſacred than his own. 


pendents 
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pendents a mechanical ſubmiſſion to his inclinations,'and an 
unbounded deference to his opinions; ar at leaſt of tarniſh- 


ing the character of the maſter, the parent, and the huſ- 


band, by the authoritative demeanour and peremptory 
tone of the Officer. He who has been familiariſed to the 
frequent change of place and company experienced by 
perſons in the Navy and Army, 1s liable to haraſs thoſe who 
are connected with him, by indulging a roving and unſet- 
tled diſpoſition; to depreſs them by diſcontent at what he 
terms the dulneſs of retirement; or to ruin them by expen- 
five efforts to enliven it. And he who has been uſed to 
pay that attention to perſonal air and appearance which is 
thought requiſite on the parade, has but a ſtep to take to 
the affectation and fopperies of dreſs; and it is well if he 
has not taken it already. 


Seek} ee arora mes a portion 
of the leiſure which he enjoys ſhould be allotted ta the 
ſtudy of his profeſſion. Otherwiſe, when he returns into 
active ſervice, his aſſociates will probably perceive, if he 
ſhould not make the diſcovery himſelf, that he has ra- 
pidly declined in knowledge, alacrity, and merit. This too 
is the time for ſtoring his mind with other attainments in 
ſcience, in hiſtory, in uſeful and elegant literature; which 

cannot be fully acquired, though they neither need nor 
ought to be neglected, during the ſhorter intermiſſions of 
profeſhanal avocations. In the intervals of garriſon duty, 
and the quiet of a voyage, a package of well-choſen books, 
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much ſubſtantial information; and prevent the languor 
of many a tedious hour. As young men are frequent - 
ly placed in the Navy and Army before their education 
is properly completed, every ſubſequent opportunity of 
improving the mind ought to be turned to the beſt ad- 
vantage. A Military Officer in quarters in time of peace 
has many ample opportunities; and the due applica- 
tion of them will preſerve him from. the idle, finical, and 
diſſipated habits, which otherwiſe he will ſcarcely fail to 
contract. He who belongs to the naval profeſſion, when 
not engaged in real ſervice, is generally detached altogether 
from profeſſional buſineſs ;/ and therefore feels himſelf at 
liberty to devote his thoughts and time to ſome other liberal 
employment; until his country calls again for his exertions 
in her defence. But the Military Officer is commonly ex- 
poſed during peace to the diſadvantage of being ſo far occu- 
pied by the duties, or at leaſt by the forms, of his profeſſion, 
as to be precluded from undertaking any other ſettled pur- 
ſuit; While at the ſame time the greater part of his hours 
roinking vacant; and open to the intruſion of indolence and 
ee od} "lor won bir 
s In free States,” Sir William Blackſtone remarks (u), 
* no man ſhould take up arms but with a view to defend his 
«country, and its laws. He puts not off the citizen when 
he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is a citizen, and 
6 berg wiſh to continue 1 * * , * for a 
11 wy ag. val Kd 36041 
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While a ſoldier.” This juſt reflection points to that de- 
pravation of public principle, which to@ often takes place 
among the military of deſpotic monarchies. Trained to 
habits of implicit obedience, and of entire dependence on 
the will and ſavour of the Prince; inſulated in camps and 


fortreſſes; and detached from the offices of civil life ; they 


learn to conſider themſelves as poſſeſſing an intereſt diſtinct 
from that of the other members of the community,and thence 


are more eaſily led to co-operate in oppreſſing them (a). 
It muſt be confeſſed that this danger will ſubſiſt, in a 


greater or a leſs degree, in all countries where ſtanding ar- 


mies are maintained ; as ſome of the circumſtances. from 
which it originates are eſſential to diſcipline and ſubordina- 
tion, But the natural ſpirit of liberty appears too ſtrong, 
and a rational ſenſe of duty too prevalent, among Britiſh 
Officers, to permit us to fear that their arms will ever be 
employed otherwiſe than for the ſupport of the rights of 
their countrymen. The Britiſh Conſtitution has wiſely en- 
gaged the Military Officers in its defence, and ſhewn a juſt 
confidence in their patriotiſm, by admitting them to all the 
civil honours and occupations conſiſtent with their peculiar 
functions, and even to ſeats in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. 


If an Officer is alſo a member of the Legiſlature, never 
let him proſtitute his vote in a ſingle inſtance for the pur- 


(=) The nature and circumſtances of naval ſervice are ſuch, that Officers in 
* are little expoſed to this temptation, 
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Y A BARRISTER, according to the preſent mode of ex- 
« erciling'his profeſſion, lives by the practice of ſyſtematic 
And flagrant injuſtice. It is his almoſt daily buſineſs to 
« yindicate proceedings which his underſtanding and heart 
* muſt condemn, to defend culprits whom he knows to 
ebe guilty. How is the man, who ſtrives by legal ſubtle- 
« ties to Eſtabliſh for his client the validity of an iniquitous 
« bargain, leſs criminal than if he had robbed the ſufferer on 
*« the highway? How is the man more innocent in the eye 
«* of conſcience, who, by availing himſelf of verbal infor- 
« malities in a will, gains the eſtate to his employers in con- 
< tradition to the knovn intentions of the teſtator, than 
« he would have been, had he forged a deed of gift in their 
« favour? Why is the Advocate, Who by the aid of technical 
« quibbles and flaws reſcues from public juſtice the wretch 


* . who has perpetrated a murder, leſs to be abhorred than 


the murderer himſelf? Let the practitioner at the bar re- 
14 nounce at once all concern with cauſes, the merit of 
| Ff2 « which 
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« which he has reaſon to diſtruſt; or, :Che isconſciohs that 
he ſhould thus #educe his emoluments below the moſd 
moderate recompenſe which his induſtry and exertions. 


demand, let him renpunce a eee with 
K eee morality.” - > 


Such we may conceive whe in \ fubſtance the objections, 
which, had. they been decorated by the admired imitator 
of Lord Bolingbroke with the brilliancy of his eloquence, 
might have been formed perhaps into a powerful argument 


againſt one of the molt diſtinguiſhed inſtitutions of civil, ſo- 


ciety. The difficulty wich they preſent has difguicted! 
with ſcruples the minds of wiſe and good en. It becomes 
us therefore ti clear the profeſſion itſelf from the impuiation 
of inherent criminality,” before we nr 
e eee ee bugltab 01 n Dag Num * 
Adil! yd. Ai ONwW KHIG 21 2þmoll vv; ling d 

| 1s pany: vebdyciblews that civil ſociety, Aba hiehe mer 
are evidently deſigned, cannot be upheld, unleſs effettual 
means are provided for maintaining the rights of its mem. 
bers; that injuſtice cannot be repreſſed in any tolemble de- 
gree by unſettled and arbitrary proceedings adopted in par- 
ticular' caſes, nor by any otber method than the eſtabliſh- 
ment of general laws ; that | theſe has would become nu- 
; were there hot an order of men a ed 10 claim 

and apply theit afliſtugce in behalf ef the injured ; that 
every man ought to be preſumed innocent until he is proved. 
guilty ; that it becomes de Advocate to leave to Judges ant 
beer doubtful points, and to conſider 
almoſt 
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almoſt every pointes doubtfoluncil the trial ſhall afford him 
an opportunity bf learning and appreciating the various facts 
and arguments on which the claim of the oppoſite party 

depends; and that although occaſional evils may refult from 


he may conſcientiouſſy demand, under any circumſtances 


Whatever, a deciſion conformable to them, fince the univerfal 


and inyariable application of them is eſſential to the due 
distribution of juſtice. - But does not this anſwer; it may be 
aid, give the Advocate a liberty vhich Chriſtianity: denies. 
to him N Does it not teach him, that immoral means may be 


uſed to acrompliſſi a beneficiat end; that individual acts of 


ſraud and injuſtice may be vindicated and abetted, for the 
ſake of upholding a ſyſtem; by which fraud and injuſtice 
ate on the whole reſtrained? By no means. Let it be re- 


membered, that the ſtandard to which the Advocate refers 


the cauſe of his client is not the law of Reaſon, or the law of 
God, but the-law'of the Land; and that he appeals no fur- 
ther to the two former than as they are incorporated into the 


latter: that his peculiar and proper object is not to prove 


the ſide of the queſtion which he maintains morally right, 
but legally right; that the law offers its protection only on 


-eertain preliminary conditions; that it refuſes to take rog- 
nizance of injuries, or to enforce redreſs, unleſs the one be - 


proved in the ſpecific manner, and the other claimed in 


te preciſe form, which it preſcribes; and conſequently 
that, whatever be the-pleader's opinion of tns-cauſe, he is 
guilty of no breach of truth and juſtice in defeating the 
Din of the perſons whom he oppoſes, by evincing 

717 Pike 


he univerſal and invariable application of eſtabliſhed laws, 
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that they have not made good the terms' on which alone 
they could be legally entitled, on e en hae 
1 e e EINE . to rapriogprt ab 
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29459 
. 11 choose che objeRtor wit hc oy Berit 
ster may conſcientiouſly undertake the management of 
any ſuit whatever; convinced as he may be that it is a cruel 
and iniquitous proſecution, originating in rapacity, malice, 
or revenge.” This concluſion is altogether groundleſs. 
Caſes may frequently occur in which an Advocate would be 
Highly blamable were he to undertake the defence of the 
cauſe propoſed to him, though by defending it he ſhould vio- 
late no. precept of juſtice. If it ſhould preſent an aſpect ſo 
dark, or ſo ſuſpicious, as to impreſs him with a perſuaſion that 
the defence of ſuch cauſes would contribute on the whole, 
not to the welfare of ſociety, but to the encouragement of 
fraud, of rapine, and of violence; to the ſubverſion of the 
very ends for which law is eſtabliſhed ; he is bound in the 
ſight of God to refuſe all connection with the buſineſs; and, 
iche finds hienſelf 0064/06 a0 ee Nu 10 1 | 


| . erg 


The foregaing in AS; bh hn Um- 
* The father of a family dies, having bequeathed his 
eſtate, in conſequence of diſapproving his fon's way of life, 
to a nephew. The ſon claims the property in a court of 
law; pleading that the teſtator was diſordered in his un- 
derſtanding. and that the will was not atteſted by compe- 
n witneſſes. | A Barriſter well acquainted with all the 
15110 5 circumſtances 
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circumſtances of the caſe, is deſired by the nephew to un- 
dertake his defence. Suppoſe the private ſentiments of the 
Counſel to be, that the father had cheriſhed unreaſonable 
prejudices againſt his ſon; and therefore was guilty of a 
moral crime in making the nephew his heir. Yet he may 
defend with a ſaſe conſcience the title of the latter. For 
it is no part of his office to vindicate the motives of the 
parent. They are not the points againſt which the attack of 
the ſon is directed; they are not the grounds on which the 
law will form its deciſion. Whatever then may be the opi- 
nion of the Advocate reſpecting them, he may fairly endea: 
your to fubſtantiate matters of fact perfectly diſtinct from 
them, the ſoundneſs of the teſtator's intellect, and the legal 
admiſſibility of the perſons who atteſted the will. But if 
he were aware that-the diſguſt which the father had con- 


ceived againſt his child aroſe from the ſecret machinations ' 


of the nephew; if he were aware that parental affection had 
been extinguiſhed by infidious artifices, and the credulity of 


old age beſieged by fabricated calumnies ; he ought to reje& 
the retainer with abhorrence, and not to diſgrace himſelf - 


for a moment by appearing to countenance guilt ſo palpa- 
ble and enormous, though: perſuaded that it might appeal 
: n nn to the forms of legal juſtiee. c 


If any obſcurity ſtill remains on the ſubject, it may pro- 
bably be diſpelled by conſidering that the reaſoning, here 
applied to the profeſſion of the Law, is grounded on general 
principles applicable to every profeſſion. For on the one 

_ it is univerſally true, that no man is guilty of an in- 
fringement 
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kringement of juſtice, nor necellarity criminal, in ſelling at 
a fair price the commodity, Whatever it may be, in which 
he deals; though he ſhould diſappreve the manner in 
which the purchaſer means to employ it. And on the o 
it is undeniable. that caſes, may exiſt, in Which, if he 
furniſh the article to his cuſtomer, he would be highly cul; 
pable. Thus a diſtributor of ſtamps would not neceſſarily 
act a guilty part in ſelling one to a neighbour, who ſhould 
manifeſtly intend to uſe it in borrawing money to ſupply 
his extravagance, and on terms which he could not proper 
ly afford; nor a gunſmith in diſpoſing of a brace of piſtols 
to a perſon whom he might think not unlikely to leave them 
charged on bis table, to the hazard of thoughtleſs viſitors, 
But did the former conceive that the ſtamps were to be em- 
ployed in a forgery; or the latter that the piſtols were in- 
tended to extort purſes on the highway; a compliance with 
the requeſt of the. ROO, would be idee and 
* $388 | 1316 moin. ns 19 unriutnes 004 
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The way being ſmgothed * the — of. theſe obſta- 
cles we may proceed to diſtribute the ſubject of this chap- 
ter into four principal heads. Under the firſt will be conſi- 
dered the general qualifications at which a; Barriſter is to 
direct his aim; and the general prejudices and temptations 
againſt which he is to guard himſelf; The ſecond will re- 
late to his conduct in the management of a cauſe previous 

do and during the trial. The third, to the peculiar ſitua- 
tion of thoſe Lawyers, Who are Members of the Houſe of 
| DN The fourth, to the duties of Judges. 


1. The 
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1. The ſtudy and the practice of the law being in a high 
degree'tabqious j0the:former to thoſe who hope to attain 


canſidbrable eminence the latter to thoſe who have attain- 


edi ib mo man ought voluntarily to engage in the profeſſion, - 
who dot: poſſels that ſtrength” of bodily conſtitution 
whidk-i8 requiſtte dr a- faithful perfofmarice of its duties. 


Stidentary comfinementi Tontihmed intenſity of thought, the 


exention b long atidreeident pleadings in hot and crowded- 
churts, and the anxiety which attegds the con ſciouſneſs of 
being reſponſible far numerous and important concerns, 
are: littlenladaptechctd a weak and languid” frame. Better 
were itiad firſt to deck for moderate competence'in a more 
tranquil occupation than either to be at length oopelled 
bynbroken and perhaps irrecoverahle health to abanden the 
proſpect of legal emoluments and totours3\on to perſevere 
in the purſuit with F ter- 
minates in an untimely grave. 

164 204-07 Ina (a) enoioMilgup botiap5s 299 lis 10 

Af awobuſt bodily temperament be eſſential to the Bar- 
riſter who looks forward to profeſſional EMINENCE, a large 
portion of natural intellect is equally indiſpenſable.” In 
vain may he hope for mental comfort'1 in the exerciſe of 'his,” 
vacatibn, if he is not endowed. with a-ſound, Clear, Cr 
henſive, and penetrating underſtanding, formed: ta graſp a 
widely/extended ſubject to fix at once om its leading fea- 
tures; to unravel its fntricacies; to trace ana Aferithihate” 


1 noob noi 


the remote analogies 'by Which, "6" 38, e ed. with Ella 
bliſhed precedents; and to dilcover the diſtindtion between 


_ — exiſting: ſimilarities: uad. imperſect or fictitiouis re- 
| G g ſemblances. 
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ſemblanees... lai vain may he hope io accumblate by pri- 
vate induſtry the requiſite knowledge. or ta apply it in 
public with practical advantage: if he is not furniſhed with 
a. memory eager to imbibe, faithſul to retain, prompt to 
ſuggell. Genids andi taſte are not perhaps abſalutely ne- 
cCellary to conſtitute an able Lawyer. The ſimple ſnaft of 
the Doric column may ſupport the building placed upon it 
as firmly as if it were crowned with an ornamenteg capital. 
But the truly majeſtic ſuperſtructure is ever found to reſt 
on the pillar graced wich Ionic volutes, or entwined with 
the Corinthian acanthus. And he wilb become the truly 
| ſplendid luminary of the bar, who, equalling his competi- 
_ tars/n,pther gifts of nature and in acquired attainments, is 
enabled by ſuperiority! inigenjus and taſte to dart upon con- 
netctions and ſcize illuſtrations; to which he never would 
have been led by/the dull 3 path of In * 


Of all the acquired qualification (a) eſſential to the * 
e 21} 0! eile od noms vVi"mou Nyc riſter, 


9916] 6 220 15 [knot 115 1 Wor Dil 
@ Manz of the „-en which vill be urea rohattiig-tadiphes 
of Barriſters will be equally applicavle to Attornies ;, whoſe advice is nearly or 
Y altogether decifive 3 in a variety of caſes of inferior moment, and. in important i 
_ cales/during the early part of their progrefs.” The application” will be too ob- 
vious not tu be made by any, Attorney, who peruſes the preſent chapter with an 
intention. of regarding, as addreſſed to himſelf whatever may obriouſly be tranſ- 
ferred to the nature and circumſtances. of his on profeſhon, It is ſcarcely. poſ- 
s ble to calculate, the injury done to indiyiduals and, to the public by an Attorney 
- who foments quarrels, and encourages litigation 3, who takes fraudulent advan- 
tages z who impoſes on the ſimplicity of witnefſes, leads them into uniitentional 
contradiftions, of tem pts them to aſſfrm facts of which they are doubitful or 


. 
28 ignorant; 
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* Gel is profellional knowledge. He will lay the 
foundations of it in a perfect acquaintance with the immu- 
table and univerſal primciples of natural La, and the rules 
which' reaſon dictates concerning the credibility of wit- 


mences an enquiry how. far they are modified and changed 
by the civil and municipal inſtitutions of his own country: 
and when he proceeds to inveſtigate thoſe inſtitutions, he 
will attentively examine during his progreſs. how far they 
are conſiſtent. with the leading objects to which they ought 
to be directed, and how far they deviate from their proper 
courſe. He will reflect, that his aſſiduity to make himſelf 


walter of the local ſtatutes of his native men 


vorn let! ent foot; $31 
net! —— a. — on his * by recommending needleſs con- 
ſultations; z by promoting artificial delays, and ſuggeſting circuitous methods of 
proceeding z 3 by drawing out deeds and ſettlements to an extravagont and unge- 

ceſſury len th, and by immoderate” charges for his perſonal trouble and attend- 
ance; who betrays the private concerns of one man, or of one family, to ano- 
cher z or-praQtiſes any of the innumerable devices of unprincipled chicanery, by 
which conteſts are excited or prolonged, the demands of juſtice reſiſted or 
eluded, and diſhoneſt emoluments obtained or purſued. Moderation as to the 
premium required with a clerk, and conſcientious attention in giving kim pro- 
ſeſſional inſtruction, and in watching over his moral conduct, are duties equally 
incumbent on all Attornies. But the Attorney who refides in the metropolis 
ought to receive his young clerk into his own houſe, whenever it can be done 
with any tolerable convenience. This admonition is but tbo well juſtified by 

the numerous inſtances of clerks, who, having been placed in lodging-houſes, 
and left without control ot ſuperintendence as to the emplgyment of their time 

en n eee 5 5. 
0 ws - ; garded 


neſſes, and the weight due to different degrees of prbbabi- 
lity, to analogical and to circumſtantial evidence. He wi 
ſearch out tlie original rights of mankind, before he com- 
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garded not as à ſucceſſion of barren Ane odeaad, 
but as {liberal exerciſe of tlie underſtanding. ile he 
fcrutmizes' with patient induſtry me cchronologita origin 
and progreſo of the leading branches of ouri code, anditraces 
tu eyral ramifications to a Roman, a Saxon; a Daniſh, 
n Norman ſtoc; he will mark the moral cauſes fron 
-whietvtheyctook [their riſe, and the effects of hich they 
haverbeen productive. He will call in to his aid a reaſon- 
abler degree of acquaintance with the legal inſtitutes of other 
nations antient and modern; of thoſe nations more eſpe- 
au Whats form of government has reſembled our own 
in any of its ckaracteriſtie features; and will obſerve the 
influence which they / have reſpectively diſplayed on the 
wanners, diſpoſitions, and welfare of the people. By pur- 
fuing bis preliminary reſearches on à wide and capacious 
ſcale, he will guard himſelf from imbibing thoſe narrow 
ejudices, atid reſting in thofe contracted views, Which cit 
cumſcribe the mind of the Student who logks not beyond 
the letter of Britiſn Acis of Parliament, and the practice of 
Britiſh Courts. But that he may be equally ſecured from 
te deluſions and errors inſeparable from mere ſpeculative | 
and theoretic inveſtigations, he will be diligent. in his at- 
tendance at the tribunals, from which law; is declared and 
Juſtice diſpenſed. He will familiariſe himſelf with the ſtage 
on Which he is ſpeedily to act his part; and acquaint him- 
fell, with the ſtrength, the addreſs, and the habits of the aſ- 
| Jalan and-compretern with whom he is hereaſter to co- 
and to contend. It is there that he will become 


| verſed? in the Eitricacies of legal uſages, and the ſorms of 
D577 5 legal 
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legal proceedings. It is there that he will learn es oY 
tutes are obſolete, hat are of partial and dubious” autho- 
rity; and will acquire, from the habitual obſervation of 
eminent examples, facility in diſcerning the knotty points 
ol a cauſe, and promptitude in referring to the know] 
Which he has ancumulated and methodized.\ (911) ahn 
bie ibn rt: £ n | 
Having furniſhed himſelf with 2 ee Updaten 
0 che warfare in which he is to engage, the Barriſter will 
in the next place ſtudy the diſcipline which enables the 
combatant to uſe them with ſkill and vigour. He will 
bend his mind to thoſe acquiſitions by which the talent of 
public elocution is ſupplied with early nutriment; and is 
at length enabled, when foſtered by the genial influence of 
practice, to produce fruit in mature perfection even in the 
chill and ſterile regions of Law. Conſcious that the ſpeaker 
in vain attempts to communicate with' force and perſpicu- 
ity the ideas which impreſs themſelves teebly on-his mind; 
or float before it in vague obſcurity; he will not diſdain to 


rengthen and arrange his conceptions by the ſimple rules 


of rational logic. He will not be deterred from an uſeful 
habit by hearing it derided as mechanical. He will remem- 
ber, that it is by the help of the ſquare and the compaſs that 
the nobleſt works of art are planned and executed. He 


will ſtudy the rules of oratory conſecrated by the recom- 
mendation of the antient maſters of eloquence; and while 


be avoids the folly of pedantic veneration for whatever has 


the ſanction of claſſical authority, he will not think thoſe ; 


Gs can be uſeleſs to the modern} pleaderwhicti 
flowed 
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charms of graceful delivery, of manly and unaffected action. 
He will attend to the philoſophy of the human mind; he will 
mark the tendency of the various paſſions, and the cauſes 
by which they are reſpectively excited and aſſuaged. In 
a word, he will ſeek for ſucceſs not in the undiſciplined 
fullies of brilliant abilities, however he may occaliorally ſee 


them crowned with precarious reputation; but in the ſyſte- | 


| matic obſervance of ſtable and fundamental principles ſug- 
geſted by reaſon, and confirmed by uniform experience. 
While he looks up to every thing which is excellent in his 
contemporaries at the bar, he will be early on the watch 
againſt contracting a reliſh for that dry, technical, aud un- 
impreſſive ſtyle which prevails in the courts of juſtice: a 
ſtyle in ſome degree perhaps impoſed on men of the legal 
profeſſion by the abſtruſe and unalluring nature of the diſ- 
cuſlions, in which they are commonly engaged; but in a 
great 'meaſure reſulting from want of precaution : againſt 
growing habits, and from a neglect: of the more elegant 
branches of literature. Were the pleader accuſtomed to 
warm * mann by Ge Wy * ane 3 of to 


@ Lame. not be 3 e eee of the 
rules delivered by Cicero. The rhetorician will in truth find more to approyc 
n them than the moraliſt. The object of the Roman Orator in his pleadings 
ſeems'to have been to gain his cauſe by whatever mode of argument appeared 
| likely to be eſfectual z and his inſtructions to others were naturally conformable 
© $0 hig own practice. Yet many of his directions are founded on folid . 
rn adopt. ati 4 
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quence which ſhook the Roman Senate, and rouſed the 


Citizens of Athens; were he to expand his genius aud re- 


fine his taſte by intimacy with the firſt poets of antient and 
modern ages, and with the principal works of polite” and 
ornamental learning, which have appeared during the laſt 


and the proſent century in this country and in ſome otlier 
parts of Europe; be would transfuſe their ſpirit into his- 


own exertions; he would pour forth: his thoughts in ele va- 
ted and flowing language; and, even when cramped by rug- 
ged and impracticable ſubjects, would adorn his forenſic 
erudition with illuſtrative imagery, copious; FEE Be 

OE Ore — CR N 


110 addition-to the Courts of Juſtice there is 3 
and · a nobler ſchool of oratory open to the public, in which: 
the Student may be inſtructed and gratified by the grandeſt 
diſplays of modern eloquence. The facility of aoceſs. 


which the Houſes of Parliament offer is a circumſtance pe- 


culiarly advantageous to the youthful pleaden, not only 
from the light which is thrown in the courſe of debate o 
controverted queſtions of law ; not only from the improve- 
ment to be derived from witneſſing the eager conteſts, the 
vigorous attacks, the wary methods of defence, exhibited; 
by: men of the moſt confpicuous talents, rivals alike in 
abilities and intereſts; but eſpecially from this conſidera- 
tion, that the ſpeakers are in general exempted by the na- 


ture of their functions from thoſe defects to which pleaders 


are peculiarly expoſed. The Houſe of Commons in parti- 
nn molt ſtriking examples of that - bold, exu- 
3 berant, 
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berant, and rolling tide of ben ſo rarely to be fund 


e Ned zu bange 0. 5d g, ; SH lo 281 
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Ierembins 3 this head to: ſpeak of, certain diſpoſ- 
tions: and -babits|» Which it behoves every man engaged in 
the ppofeſſion of the la to cultiyate ich the utmeſt ſolici: 
tude d and of ſome: peculiar temptations) agajoll.th6 effects. 
okuyliah he ought . * With unremitting vigi- 
lance. boqt. Sanne HAY: das e Sun 461 NI Wot Ds bo 
lamot. ei abs bluow Dod esu ns ban 

1 neceſſary 11 
grity is a virtue. ſo naturally allied, to the character af a man. 


whoſe avowed office is to procure the eſtabliſhment of 
rigliis cant the redreſs of injuries, that the poſſeſſion of it 
alſurtis little claim to praiſe; the want of it enſures indeli- 
blefinſfany. In the cammon courſe of ; proceedings, allure- 
ments: todiſnoneſty and breach of truſt will rarely exhibit 
_ themſelves in very attractive colours. The Barriſter on 
| xeligion.þaslittle/hold, Will in general:be{xeſtrained , 

hd the: principle of hondur. He who looks only to-emolu- | 
ment: will tremble Jeſt detection, an event ever to be. 
dreaded ſnom æhe ſcrutinizing accuracy of legal tribunals, . 
and the keen-eyed ſuſpicion of his opponents, ſhould blaſt 
the golden, har veſts Which he beholds in idea ripening, 
for diftant years. And he whoſe; confcience is alive to the. 
dictates of Chriſtianity, will recoil at the bare mention of 
crime, Which he knows, would not be unſeen by his Al- 
niighty Judge: and muſt ere long be blazoned before men 
Pen though obſcured at preſent by every poſſible 


ag73d pPrecaution, 
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precaution, and committed in the deepeſt receſſes of ſoli- 
tude, 


Benevolence in its moſt enlarged meaning ought to poſ- 
ſeſs the breaſt of the Barriſter. It will incline him not 
only to be. affable and kind to thoſe who entruſt him with 
the management of their concerns ; but rather to adviſe the 
adjuſtment of diſputes by amicable arbitration, than by re- 
ferring them to the deciſion of the laws. It will teach him 
more particularly to diſcountenance the proſecution of 
ſuits which are on the point of taking place between near 
relations; or which appear to originate in motives of pique, 
malice, of revenge. It will lead him to conſider himſelf as 
the patron of the poor and friendleſs, the defender of the 
fatherleſs and the widow, It will co-operate with the ſug- 
geſtions of integrity in deterring him from buoying up his 
client with unfubſtantial hopes of ſucceſs ; and will prompt 
him to be explicit as to the probable charge as well as event 
of the cauſe ; to be moderate in his own demands of re- 
compenſe ; and to adopt, as far as may properly be done, 
ſuch methods of conducting the buſineſs as afford a proſ- 
pett of leſſening the expence and allay ing the animoſity of 
both the cantending parties. It will alſo contribute to ſe- 
cure him from the danger of becoming abſorbed. by inter- 
eſted and worldly views; a diſpoſition not unlikely to be 
acquired by being perpetually converſant in queſtions of 
property ; and from gradually contracting a ſelfiſh narrow- 
:nelp of ſpirit, and a proneneſs to inſiſt in private life on 
his own rights with unrelenting rigour, in oppoſition to the 
5801 H h 7 ſug- 
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ſuggeſtions of Kinensg ud forbearance.- Tt will preſerve 


his natural ſenſibility from being blunted, and the warmth 
of his affections from being chilled, by habits of familiarity 
and ſocial intercourſe with men for whom he does not 
entertain a real friendſhip. And finally, it will reſtrain him 
from indulging a cenſorious and diſtruſtful opinion of man- 
kind in general; an opinion which commonly finds eaſy 
acceſs into the mind of him, who lives in the daily contem- 
plation of ſcenes of fraud, of rapacity, and of violence 
and, if it be not radically exti rpated, extinguiſhes m7 
rer emen ou heart. ee 


- As. induſtry' in the me m4 in aw ee of 
pivleſſionat knowledge is one of his moſt prominent duties; 


he will be on his guard againſt indolence, fiekleneſs, irre ſo- 
lution, immoderate love of amuſements, and againſt every 


enſnaring and diſlipated habit, the natural effect of an'6ver- 
grown, wealthy, and luxurious” capital. He” will Hu 
himſelf againſt the contagion” of profligate examples. 

will beware of being betrayed into a neglect of the Boy 


lie and private duties of religion; or into the ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity too prevalent, if public report is to be cre- 
dited, among the ſtudents and practitioners of the law; 


and will 1 himſelf, and be ready, to give to e every 
one that aſketh, a " reakory 25 — . 0 which is in 
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leads profeſſional men into, unjuſtifiable and diſgraceful 
practices; and to wean hiinſelf from an improper bias in 
favour of the particular court to which he is attached, and a 
groundleſs diſlike to the forms and proceedings of other 
co-ordinate tribunals. He will evince a proper conſciouſneſs 
of the danger to which the man whoſe vocation is controver- 
ſy ſtands peculiarly expoſed, of contracting a daring firmneſs 
of forehead ; peeviſh, petulant, and overbearing manners; a 
cavilling and diſputatious turn of mind; and a waſpiſh and 
irritable temper. He will not conſider every topic which 
preſents itfelf in the intercourſe” of familiar converſation; 

nd the circle of domeſtic ſociety, as an object of con- 
tention. He will not look upon every man who ventures 
to give an opinion, as throwing down the gauntlet of de- 
fiance. If he judges it righit to diſſent from what he hears, 
and to ſtate the reaſons in which his difference of ſentiment 
originates; he will not reſort to thoſe captious objections, 
nor manifeſt thoſe rhetorical arts, and that reluctance to 
conceſſion, which if pardonable in- the profeſſed advocate 
of a party in a ſuit, ill become the candid enquirer after 
truth i in the unreſervedneſs of private diſcuſſion. He will 
not give vent to cutting. and ungenerous ſarcaſms againſt 
thoſe who differ from him ; nor indulge himſelf, when they 
are no longer able to reſiſt his eee Tent, in * oſtentatious 


are of FRO 


i #jeuÞr 


© The Tamer. wha] is kaquently e engaged i in reſiſting what 
be ſtrongly ſuſpects to be juſt, of maintaining what he 


deems to be in irietneſz untenable, of advancing inconclu- 
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five reaſoning, and ſeeking after flaws in the ſound replies 
of his antagoniſts, can be preſerved by nothing ſhart of ſeri · 
ous and invariable ſolicitude from the riſk of having the 
diſtinction between moral right and wrong almoſt eraſed 
from his mind : or of ſuffering their diſcriminating charac- 
teriſtics to be ſo far weakened, as to be incapable of at - 
tracting his attention except in caſes of flagrant enormity. 


Through the operation of the ſame cauſes, and the ne- 
ceſſity which his employment impoſes on him of frequent 
and indiſcriminate aſſociation with men of every variety of 
character, he is liable to acquire a ſort of indifference as to 
the virtuous or vicious habits of his companions; and in 
the choice. of his friends to attend merely to profeſſional 


abilities and advantageous connections, diſregarding the 
| recommendation of pure morals and chriſtian piety. « 8 


He is Hot leſs obnoxious to the temptation of ehen, 

ermultting himfelf to conclude, that whatever is right in 

a is alſo morally arid | politically Tight. Accuftomed to 
bekio1d the decifions of courts of 15 appealed to in 
every diſpute, received with feen. and obeyed with 
implicit fubmiſſion ; accuftonted tö behold" thoſe deciſions 
founded bn legal precedents; he learns at length, unleſs he 
ſtanids firtly e 125 guard againft the bias of habit, to con- 
tend that no rights exiſt, except ſuch as thofe precedents re- 
cognize; he conſiders the opinion, that individuals may 
retain nattirdl rights conterting We exifEH or proper. ex- 
erciſe of ich precedents thay be filent, às leading to ſe- 
arten ard Unafchy ; and treats perhaps the Exiftetice of 
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any detertninate natural rights whatever as the dream of 
vifionaty ſpeculation. He becomes uniformly averſe to 
innovation, and to reform; becauſe they imply a change. 


He vindicates practices, however immoral in their imme- 
diate or remote effects, however oppreſſive and iniquitous 


to foreign nations, if they bave been ſanctioned by long 
eſtabliſhed uſage. He indiſcriminately oppoſes meaſures 


calculated to extend popular freedom beyond its exiſting 
boundaries. He turns to his precedents. - By them he 
finds the preſent ſtate of things ſupported, and he is ſatis- 
fied. He deems. it ſacrilegious to change what courts of 
Juſtice have adopted as the baſis of their decrees ; and pre- 
ſumptuous to queſtion as unwiſe what antient ſages of the 
law: have dignified. with their approbation. If precedents 
are diſcovered of an oppoſite kind, he admits them with 
reluctance. He contends at once that they are derived from 
turbulent and unenlightened times; that they are counter- 
ated by more numerous or more reſpectable authorities; 
or that they have become obſolete by diſuſe, or have been 
annulted by implication in ſubſequent ſtatutes. If unable 
to maintain theſe poſitions, he takes refuge in the letter, 
regardleſs of the ſpirit of the precedent ; and, by requiring 
proofs of an exact ſimilarity between the original caſe to 
which it refers, and that to which it is intended to be 
applied, exempts himſelf from the obligation of obeying it 


further than that coincidence is eſtabliſhed; and not un- 


. from the obligation of ee it meal . 5 
* | 

09 The ſubjoined — — Sir William Blackſtone's . 
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8 WAR * e the Barriſter to guard 
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3 +I adulfzfizobly of the:Bords and Commons met in a convention upon the 
_ The King | {pry or) came ww os 

. ames Vi avoured to 

<tution of the 72 gdom by F . e contra 2 an 
People dy the advice of fen and other wicked perſons having 2 
<«2tie fundamental: laws, and Having withdrawn himſelf out of: the kingdom, 
e eee Hey tft he Vol. i. 
4645 » £32310 10 21) ad af} 23 iq bs u 0 M324 " 
2 þo far 


this | raced fade and no farther, we may now | be allowed to, 
* Tg! down the 75 of tedreſ againſt pt 7 eee If therefore ap 2 


& ture Prinoe ſhould eadeavour/t ſybrert/the Couſtitötion by breaking the ori- 
 E ginal contraft between King and:People, ſuould wiolate ihe fundamental laws, 
2 and ſhould withdraw himſelf out of the kingdom ; we are now authorized to 
* declare chat chis cmjunction of circumſtances would amount to an abdication, 
& aud the throne would be thereby vacant. But it is not for us to ſay that any 
bei or t of theſe” ingrediehts would amount 1 Wa) or NE 
© our precedent would faib us.“ Vol. i. p. 245. 4 i0 
80 meagre an interpretation of the r r e! in 
which it is couched, and neglecting the great principles of Civil Government on 
Which it was founded; would leave Engliſhnien little reaſon to appeal to the Re- 
dulution iti ſupport of their rights in the caft of future © public oppreſſion.” For 
it is ighlyiprobable; that if acts of deſpotiſm ſhould ever hereafter take place, 
they will not diſplay; njwnjon f ali the ingredients which. the learned Judge 
pronounces neceflary to be mingled ether before it will be lawful to recur to 
the precedent of 1688.” "And jt is further to be obſerved, that he, has omitted 
a conſpicuous part of the precedent, although every part of it, dect to his 
own rule, jvindiſpenſably.to be received with equal reverence and obſerved with 
dal ſtrictneſs. The reſolution of the Convention Parliament expreſsly ſtates, 
chat the fundamental rern the e 
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againſt che one and the other; and to imitate the numerous 
examples of individuals of his profeſſion, who have proved 
themſelves endowed with minds ſufficiently enlarged to 


withſtand the force of thoſe temptations, to which by their 
employment and habits they were PAGAL OY 


Such AD: DP is the nature of the human mind, ak 
moral cauſes, which in ſome reſpects exert on it a perni- 
cious influence, are produQtive under certain circumſtances 
of beneficial effects, tending to counterbalance the evils 
flowing from the ſame ſource. This general principle 
may receive illuſtration from the preſent ſubjett. The 
ſame reverence for antient inſtitutions, the ſame abhorrence 


and u of innovation, the ſame punctilious attach- | 


«Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons.” If therefore ſome future Monarch ſhould 
_ endeavour to ſubvert the Conſtitution by breaking the original contract (that is 
to ſay, the Coronation oath Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 234); ſhould-violate the funda- 
mental laws, and withdraw himſelf out of the kingdom; yet; unleſs it ſhould fux- 
ther be proved that, he had violated thoſe laws © by the advice of Jeſuits * and 
not only by the advice of Jeſuits, but likewiſe by the advice of © other wicked 
« perſons,” the precedent would be, on Sir WE Blackſtone's an ato- 
gether inapplicable and uſclefs. | 
It ſhould be added nnen to Sir William Blackſtone, that ke re- 
peatedly adopts a very different tone. Thus he affirms, vol. i. p. 43, that.the Re- 
volution, though © it might in ſome reſpects go beyond the letter of our antient laws, 
d Was agreeable to the ſpirit of our Conſtitution, and the rights of human na- 
ture. And ſpeaking, p. 241, of caſes of oppreſſion not exactly ſimilar to that 
vhich produced the Revolution, he refers «future generations. whenever neceſſity 
Land the ſafety of A ſhall require it, to the exertion of thoſe inherent, 


"« though — 5 powers o fociety, which no climate, no time, no conſtitution, 
4 no contract, can ever deſtroy or diminiſh,” 
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ial addicts ah es W 
members of the legal profeſſion to behold with extreme 


7 ſuſpicion every unuſual exerciſe, and to oppoſe with per- 


ſeverance every material extenſion, of popular privileges; 
render them alive to encroachments on the legal rights of 
their fellow ſubjects, and 9 to — _ CY 


ls franchiſes. 


II. Roam bn the next place to HR nar Fore 
3666 


n engage in 8 
| fit, he will in the firſt place take ſuch a view of its leading 
features, as may enable him to decide whether it falls un- 
der that deſcription of cauſes, with which only it becomes 
a conſcientious advocate to be concerned. He will beware 
of involving himſelf, through haſte and inad vertency, in 
cauſes of ſo objectionable or ambiguous a nature, as to make 
it not improbable that he may afterwards find himſelf re- 
duced to the trying alternative of abandoning them, to the 
injury of his client, or perſevering in them, to the wounding 
of his on conſcience. He will not raſhly expoſe himſelf 
to the imputation of being rendered blind to enormities by 
the deſire of gain; nor hazard his character for patience 
_ and aſſiduity, by appearing to have entangled himſelf in a 
tranſaction without previous enquiry into the eireumſtances 
attending it. He will recollect too, that particular incidents 
may make it unfit for him to be concerned in a. cauſe, in 


- 
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che management of which another perſon might ſtand for- 


ward without impropriety. - He will therefore keep him- 


ſelf clear from engaging in a legal proceſs, when his inter- 
ference is likely to be aſcribed to perſonal pique and animo- 
ſity. Let him not lay himſelf open to the ſuſpiecion of em- 
ploying the poniard of revenge, while he appeals to the 
ſword of juſtice. As the bias of intereſt will commonly lie 


on the fide of undertaking the buſineſs propoſed, let him 


ſuſpe& himſelf of being actuated by it imperceptibly, and 
form his determination with proportionate coolneſs and ſo- 
| licitude; and be no leſs careful to repreſs abſurd and un- 
juſtifiable ſuits among the opulent, than among the poor. 
But when he has fully ſatisfied alt the ſcruples Which inte- 
grity and prudence may ſuggeſt, let him not indulge ſuch as 
are unneceſſary. et him conſider the time which the 
perſon applying to him has loſt by that application, and 
the conſequent inconvenience which he may have ſuſtained; 
the unfavourable” light under which his cauſe would be 
preſented to another Counſel, if it mould have been rejected 
by a man of judgement and reputation; and the ſtigma 
under which it would for the ſame reaſon be mtroduced 
into a court of juſtice. Nor ſhould he forget, that if Bar- 
riſters of eminent characters and talents were frequently 
to deeline cauſes on inſufficient grounds; the reſult would 
be; that the larger proportion of the perſons who are ob- 
liged to have recourſe to legal tribunals, forefeeing the pre- 
judice which their ſuits would receive if their application 
ſhould be rejected, would transfer their concerns inte the 


mam needy and unprincipled chicaners, who would be 
Ii careful 
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careful, not to diſguſt ſuch as ſhould canſult them by a ſu- 
perabundance of ſaſtidious delicacy. In the preſent com- 
plicated ſtate of civil ſociety, the prevailing influence of 
men of this deſcription would be 0 FR ae detriment 
IR 4 ende wee 1.4. ...y31 
{3.63 gg 2d lid 5 9185 
5 een Fe * Barriſter as oy 
dertaking or deeliniig the cauſe; it is his duty to form his 
deciſion wich diſpatah: and to iinpart it to the perſon in- 
tereſted as ſoon as tis formed. To the latter every mo- 
ment is precious. If he cannot obtain aſſiſtance from the 
quarter where he firſt ſolicits it, he has at leaſt a claim not 
19 be precluded,, by unreaſonable delays from ſeeking it 
elſe where And, caſes may eafily be ſuppoſed, inwhich 
ſuch gelays maya prevent him from applying to another 
Counſel carly enough to be prepared to meet his adverſary, 
who; may be.aware of his embarraſſments and contrive to 
precipitate-the trial. Thus, by the dilatorimeſs of the Ad- 
vocate originally conſulted, Juſtice may be altogether de- 
feated; or be reduced to the neceſſity of 8 her 


demands * e Juits and immoderate expenſe. 
A 1 ch ao Goc on ih n 01 
The 8 which a Barriſter, contracts byiageecing 
3 be concerned in a cauſe, are by no means ſuch as to pre- 
clude him from flinging it up, if at any time previous to 
its coming to a hearing, or, while it is upon trial in open 
court, he ſhould diſcover, it to be of that defcription Which 
it would be improper for him to defend, Though no re- 
ſeryation of this kind may WR been expreſſed in his con- 


verſations 
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verſations with his Client it is ſg/plaily,epjpincd, by the 
common principles of rettitude, and ſo conformable, io the 
ſettled practice of the Bar, that it, muſt ever be ꝑreſumęqito 
have been mutually, underſtood. It is not always. that a 
cauſe bears its true character ſtamped. upon its forehead. 
Long and intimate acquaintance may be requiſite to. the dif; 
covery of the inherent ſtain. But whenever it is diſcover- 
ed, let not the Adyocate be. ſeduced. by. erroneous ideas 
of conliſtency, by falſe ſhame, by avarice,, by ambition, 
by a ſpirit of riyalſhip, or by a fondneſs. for diſplaying his 
talents, to perſiſt in the attempt, and aha e a fark * 
the diſgrace from the cauſe to himſelf. 8 90 


14411 


II the Bärriſter thinks it tight, after chal into the 
nature of a ſuit at the requeſt of one of the parties, to de- 
cline being his Advocate; it can ſcarcely ever be fitting in 
the common courſe of things for him to engage in it on the 
other ſide; He would be in perpetual danger of inadver- 
tently making uſe of knowledge confidentially communi- 
cated to him by the firft applicant. And even if he ſhould 
be able to guard againſt it by rigid circumſpection, he would 
ſtill have to contend with the charge of perfidy, which would 
almoſt infallibly be circulated by his opponents; and might 
readily gain credit with the public, prone to lend a willing 
ear to rumours Gifadvahtageous to eminent characters. g 


The Barriſter cannot be ignorant that — ondintakicige 
cauſe, he-impliedly promiſes to give that degree of attention 
to it in every ſtage of its progreſs, which in his conſcience 


he ons ſufficient, and which the Client may reaſonably 
1i 2 demand. 


I o A Dorgs or 


Semands"" If Wette he whdertakes it at a time when he 
knows'that the preſfure of prior clarms, or a multiplicity of 
other inevitable avotatibtis;'makes'it probable that he ſhall 
not have the requiſite teifare, and does not previouſly ex- 
plain His ſituation to goo wand he' is guilty of dcliberate 
falfctioog! 12s d ve in! 

lib i 1 1% 209 21 110 Wett 901} 
When onde He tas cole ale _ the e an PL 
fight Advocate will exert bimſelf with diligence to become 
: thoroughly after of every important circumftance of the 
caſe. Unwilting to be inſtrumental in leading his Client to 
perſiſt, by holding out to him raſh hopes of fuccels, or to 


recommend on. a haſty and ſuperficial view. any particular 


mode of conducting the ſuit; he will explore every branch of 
the buſineſsdvith acguracy, caution, and impartiality. He will 
carefully weigh. the contents of. the papers and inſtruments 
delivered to him. By repeatedly: queſtioning and ſifting 
his Client, he will at length draw forth that full and com- 
plete account which, though generally to be obtained from 
him by, perſevering interrogations, yet, from the natural 
| unwillingneſs of men to diſcover the weak points of their 

on cauſe, is. ſcarcely ever voluntarily offered. He will 
enquire and revolve what is to be urged in oppoſition to 
the claims of his employer. He will ſet on foot, by means 
of ſubordinate agents, a vigilant ſearch after collateral proofs 
and auxiliary documents, capable of throwing light on 
either ſide of the queſtion. He will not omit; the inveſti- 
gation of parallel or analogous caſes which have already 

Nn in „ nor heſitate to apply for 
st advice 
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advice to other Counſel, if, through the perplexing circum · 
ſtances of the caſe before him, he . ſhould find himſelf un- 
able to form a decided judgement, or ſhould * conhder- 


ably diſtruſtful of his own opinion. 


If after full deliberation the proſecution of the ſuit to trial 
be finally determined, he will not prefer a particular me- 


thod of proceeding, from views of perſonal emolument, to 


another more eligible for his employer; and if two methods 
appear equally conducive to ultimate ſucceſs, he will adviſe 
that which promiſes to be the leaſt irritating, dilatory, and 
expenſive both to his client and to the oppoſite party. 
When conſulted reſpecting the evidences (e) to be brought 
forward, he will not burthen his own fide with an unneceſ- 
ſary number; nor purpoſely take meaſures, otherwiſe need- 
leſs, with a view to lead the other party to impoſe a ſimilar 
burthen on themſelves. He will not countenance an ex- 


travagant expenditure of parchments, writs, and other im- 


plements of legal artillery ; although by connivance he 
might conciliate the favour and future recommendations 
of a rapacious Attorney, | 


Such are the duties 1 of a Barriſter while the cauſe is 
| on 


(e) The Counſel frequently leaves his purveyor the Attorsey to collect as many 
witneſſes as poſſible, that he may be able to call a greater ot a leſs number as he 
ſhall find it expedient. Caſes however may occur, in which at the fame time 
that he takes all reafonable precautions to enſure ſucceſs to his Client, he may be 
able greatly to lefſen his expences by pointing out evidences whoſe attendance is. 
ndt requiſite. Such opportunities a conſcientious Advocate will never diſregard. 

oy ) The duty of giving honeſt advice, and of taking pains by ſufficient re- 

[ | flection, 
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on its way to the proper tribunal. Let us now attend to 
| * W rg —— bins when it arrives there. 


4 


* w 


2. By Ang to FO nature of the Stuatlon f in doch a 
Barriſter ſands, it will be eaſy to diſccrn what kinds of ar- 
guments he may conſci ientioully bring forward in ſupport 
of the cauſe which. he has undertaken. He is avowedly 
the advocate of a particular ſide of the queſtion. The 
judges, the j jury, the parties involved in the diſpute, the 
whole audience before whom he pleads, the public whoſe 
intereſt is always concerned in the final deciſion, conſider 
him as acting in that capacity, They expect to hear from 
him every adjudged caſe, every fact, every direct or analo- 
gical argument founded on precedent or on fact, which he 
is perſuaded ought to have an influence propitious to his 
cauſe on the ſcale of legal juſtice. They expect more from 
him. They know that it pertains to his character to reſlect 
that the Court may determine, and rightly determine, in his 
favour, on grounds which previouſly to the trial he might 
regard as not entitling him to ſucceſs. They expect him 
therefore to produce every train of legal reaſoning, though 
to his own mind it may appear. inconcluſive, which he 
hopes may yet be declared ſatisfactory by an able and im- 


lection, by reading fend, if difficulties occur, by conſulting —— Profeſſional 
men, to render that advice ſound and correct, attaches no leſs on the Barriſter 
when the matter in queſtion is of a private nature, than when it is to be brought 
by him before a Court of Juſtice. And the injury ariſing to thoſe who apply 
to him, from his want of integrity or oſ n may poo as great in the for- 
N mer caſe as in the latter. | 


partial 
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partial tribunal. They expect him to take advantage of in- 
formalities and errors in the proceedings of his adverſaries, 
as far as he is authorized by law and cuſtom, They ex- 
pect him to preſs, to ſtrengthen, and to decorate his own 
cauſe, and to invalidate the efforts of his opporibats, by 
ny and honeſt N 


In adopting a tit of conduct correſponding to theſe ex- 
pectations, he is guiltleſs of injuſtice and deceit. The wea- 
pons which he uſes are recognized by the rules of fair and 
honourable war; and he has a right to handle them as ef- 
fectually as he is able. But he has no right to have re- 
courſe to arms which integrity would bluſh to employ, and 
which are proſcribed by the eſtabliſhed mode of forenſic 
hoſtilities. He is not at liberty to aſſert any falſe propoſi- 
tion; nor to urge as a fact, what he knows never to have 
taken place; nor to advance as a principle of law, what he 
is conſcious that ſtatutes and legal uſages contradict. Prac- 


tices of this kind are of ſo ſcandalous'a nature, that he who 


ſhould indulge himſelf in them would not only prove 
himſelf devoid of uprightneſs of heart; but would be held 
to have departed from the profeſſional point of honour, and 
would * into merited and univerfal difgrace, | 10 


. # \*3 


There are however other winde from the line of duty 
which occur not unfrequently at the bar; and are of too in- 
determinate a kind to be accurately ſpecified, and expreſs 
ly prohibited by general rules. They of courſe eſcape, ex- 
cept in very flagrant caſes, the open reprehenſion of the 

5 


Court 
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Court, and the public cenſure of the "TO Each in- 
dividual Barriſter is left to ſecure himſelf from the danger, 
by purity of intention and ſenfibility of conſcience. The 
following nan alete to ome of the praidices in 
queſtion, io 10. 2 | 


As the Barriſter when pleading in court 2 to ſhun 
with the utmoſt ſolicitude the appearance of being urged on 
by malice or perſonal inveteracy; of being induced to en- 
gage in the buſineſs, not from a deſire to ſubſtantiate right 
and promote the public good, but from eagerneſs to hunt 
don a private enemy; ſo he ought to ſecure his breaſt 
with unremitting vigilance from the intruſion of bitterneſs 
and malevolence towards the oppoſite party. Whether 
therefore the cauſe in which he is concerned leads him to at- 
tack or to defend; whether he contends. for the mainte- 
nance of rights enjoyed, or for the recovery of ſuch as are 
withheld; for the vindication of innocence ; for the repa- 
ration of injuries; or for the puniſhment of crimes; le 
him reſolve from the outſet to preſerve a temper unruffled 
by provocations, and to regulate his thoughts, his words, 

and his whole: conduct by the chriſtian precept of doing to 
others as under ſimilar circumſtances he might juſtly expect 
them to do to him. If actuated by this principle, he will 
beware of being ſo carried away by the rapidity of his on 
motion, ſo heated in action, ſo thrown off his guard, a8 to 
loſe. bis compoſure and ſelf. poſſeſſion; and to ſtate facts, to 
. advance arguments, to practiſe arts and give way to emo- 

n which in his cooler and more colleed moments ” 
woul 
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wauld condemn. - He will uniformly act with candour to- 
wards the client of his antagoniſts; he will not endeavour 
to excite unjuſt prejudices againſt him; nor avail himſelf 
of thoſe which may already have been excited. He will 
be anxious to ſeparate the queſtion of law from that of cha- 
racter, in all caſes in which they are not neceſſarily con- 
nected: and even where they are blended together, far 
from loading the man, againſt whom he demands a verdict. 
with calumnious ohloquy and ungenerous reproaches ; he 
will not ſeek to depreciate, nor heſitate ta av]. the merits 
which the object of his attack may poſſeſs. He will not 
repreſent the cauſe which he ſupports, or the ſentence 
which he requires, as more important than he believes them 
to be to the public welfare. He will ſpontaneouſly unde- 
ceive the Court, if he ſhould diſcover them to entertain 
conceptions of the matter before them in any reſpe& erro- 
neous, though he ſhould foreſee that his ingenuouſneſs will 
be difadvantageous to his cauſe. If his proofs reſt on pre- 
ſumptions and probabilities alone, he will not contrive indi- 
realy to convey an impreſſion that he is arguing from ac- 
knowledged facts; nor will he boldly pronounce a maſs of 
circumſtantial evidence entitled to a degree of weight which 
he is convinced it ought not to obtain. He will reflect that 
exaggeration, however it may have. been defined by the 
maſters of rhetoric, generally proves, according to modern 
uſage, but another name for falſehood. He will not pay 
court to the foibles, nor avail himſelf of the prepoſſeſſions, 
of the Judge. He will not ſtrive to impoſe on the ignorance of 
Kk the 
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the Jury (g), nor entrap them into the ſervice of his Client, 
by practiſing on their partiality for himſelf. In relating 
tranſactions to them, he will ſtudy to lay every particular 
before them with fairneſs and perſpicuity; and in ſuch a 
manner as he deems moſt likely to put them into poſſeſſion 
of the true nature of the caſe. In addreſſing them, while 
he avails himſelf of his powers of oratory to raiſe in their 
breaſts a ſympathetic concern for the perſon whom he de- 
ends, and to place his claim before them in the molt attrac- 
tive garb with which ſincerity will permit him to inveſt it; 
he will not attempt to pervert their judgement by leading 
them to view r en me- 
nn as their paſſions. 
* Aon 

Ter 3 e dude. hither on a bebalf of 
the plaintiff or of the defendant, he will conduct himſelf 
according to the principles of fair dealing. He will adino- 
niſh all of them with equal impartiality and ſolicitude of 
„ ee ee He will not repreſent thoſe who 
come forward in ſupport of his Client as entitled to be be - 
lieved, when he diſcovers that they are unworthy of con- 
fidence; he will not defame the witneſſes. of the adverſe 
party ; nor, by {ſuggeſting illiberal ſuſpicions and reforting 
to unreaſonable cavils, ſtrive to rob their teſtimony of the 
n which it eee He will not en har timi· 


(8) The conduft of . Cant in anten 9 ir e 
36 hat of others is ſaid to be 9 K and unjuſt... | 8 
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dity by brow-beating and menaces, nor impoſe on their 
ſimplicity by ſophiſtry and cunning. He will not ſeek by. 
oblique artifice tolead the evidences on either ſide to affirm - 
facts of the certainty of whiff they are doubtful ; nor in- 
ſidiouſly labour to extract from their words a ſenſe foreign, 
to their intentions. He will abhor the idea of drawing 
thoſe who appear againſt him into ſeeming contradictions 
and perjury, when he'perceives their meaning to be honeſt, 

and their ſtory in reality conſiſtent. | | 


It is happily ordered by Providence, that in the common 
courſe of human events the pathsof duty and policyare found 
ultimately to coincide, The number of examples by which 
this general propoſition is illuſtrated, may be increaſed by 
referring to what takes place at the Bar. The indulgence of 
unwarrantable practices is proved by experience to be ge- 
nerally inauſpicious to the very cauſe which they are in- 
tended to aſſiſt; and finally ruinous to the character of the 
man Who is accuſtomed 91 recur to them. 


| When the queſtion which has been determined is of ſuch 
a nature, that there are means of bringing it again before a 
court of juſtice ; the Barriſter who is conſulted reſpecting 
the propriety of proceeding to a new trial, may find ſome 
of the obſervations recently made under (i) the preſent 
head applicable to that ſtate of the buſineſs. Several of 
the conſiderations alluded to will derive additional Res, 


(5) Vide ſupra, p. 245, xc. my 
Kk 2 from 


tom the circumſtante of the cauſe having already experi- 
enced an unfavourable decifion. © © pi 
u. The third divifion of our enqui airy into the duties of 
the legal profeſſion reſpects the peculiar ſituation of thoſe 
Barriſters who are Members of the Houſe of Commons. 


It may be proper however, antecedently to any diſcuſſion 
of the topics expreſsly belonging to this head, to warn the 
young Barriſter againſt precipitately and prematurely en- 
tering into Patllament. In addition to the preliminary cir- 
cumſtances and motives, already ſtated in their proper 
place, which he is bound in common with every man who 
deliberates on the fitneſs of ſtanding forth as a candidate, 
ſeriouſly and impartially to eſtimate ; other conſiderations 
reſulting from the natute of his profeſſional employment 
preſs forward to be taken into the account. If be is not 
_ already maſter of an independent fortune, let him reflect on 
the danger of being ſeduced, by the ſtronger attractions of 
bis new avocation, to loſe the, character and habits of a 
Lawyer in thoſe of a Politician. If the loſs of his ſeat at a 
Tubſequent election, if diſappointed expectations of par- 
Hameptary eminence, or the preſſure of a contradted in- 
come no longer to be withſtood, ſhould drive him back to 
Weſtminſter Hall; in vain may he hope to overtake his 
former, companions at the Bar, who began their career to- 
gether with himſelf, and are now by ſteady perſeverance far 
on their way to profit and honours; while, in conſequence of 
having been retarded by foreign purſuits, he finds himſelf 
| ; advanced 
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advanced but a few ſteps from the ſtarting-poſt. It is poſe 
fible that ſplendid talents and uncommon exertions might 
recover the ground which he has loſt: but ſplendid talents 
fall to the lot of few; and he who is endowed with them is 
feldom giſtinguiſhed for uncommon exertions. Better 
would it have been, had he been contented to have moved 
in his pecuhar ſphere, until in proceſs of time he had be- 
come too conſpicuous to be diſregarded or forgotten. Bet- 
ter would it have been, not adventurouſly to have launched 
on the troubled ocean of politics, until he had ſecured to 
himſelf in his own province the refuge of a ſafe and ſhel- 
tered harbour. 


The moſt obvious and the moſt powerful temptation to 
which the Lawyer, who is likewiſe a Member of the Houſe 
of Commons, ſtands expoſed, is that of being imperceptibly 
Jed to proſtitute his profeſſional attainments and character 
for-the ſake of political advancement. This enſnaring lure 
will be particularly formidable to his integrity, if, in conſe. 
quenee of raſhly entering into Parliament early in life, he 
has negleRed his proper buſineſs ; or, depreſſed by the ſu- 
perior abilities and good fortune of his competitors at the 
Bar, has made long and hitherto ineffectual ſtruggles to ar- 
ive at legal eminence. Yet it is not ſeldom that it capti- 
vates the pleader in the fulneſs of prattice, and in the height 
of reputation; who adding to his other honours that of 
being one of the popular repreſentatives, perceives that, by 
a dexterous management of his eloquence and ſuffrage, he 
may open to himſelf a road to ſtations of the higheſt dignity 
[tl 2 and: 
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and emolument. It cannot be ſufficiently: lamented, that 
through the predominance of that party-ſpirit by which 
this nation has long been diſtracted and diſgraced; and 
through the looſe. and ſuperficial notions of morality pre- 
valent among public men, notions teaching them to conſi- 
der almoſt every meaſure as juſtifiable which they deem to 
be. expedient for themſelves and their friends; theſe me- 
thods of rifing, and others equally unbecoming, are by no 
means ſtigmatized with the infamy which they deſerve. 
The effect which the frequency of ſuch practices, and the 
little cenſure” attached to them, ought to produce on the 
mind of a reflecting and conſcientious man, is that of de- 
termining him to guard againſt being betrayed into them 
with redoubled vigilance” and caution... He will not ſuffer 
himſelf to be taken in tow, like a diſabled frigate, by the 
embattled ſquadrons of Miniſtry or of Oppoſition; but will 
reſolutely ſteer an independent courſe, and at all times be 
ready to hoiſt his ſails to the wind, from whatever. point of 
the compaſs it may blow, if it be likely to conduct him 
forward in the track of public happineſs. If he ſhould 
finally accept employment or promotion, he will not do it 
until he has given his country ſufficient grounds to con- 
clude that his elevation is not the ſtipulated return for 
guilty compliance and venal ſervility; but the reward of 
profeſſional merit, of warm and unblemiſhed patriotiſm. 
Another temptation, to which a parliamentary Lawyer of 
talents and connections is very liable, is that of acquiring 


an undue partiality in favour of the influence of the Pecrage 
& T8 8 in 


— 
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in the Britiſh Conſtitution. In the Houſe of Lords he be- 
holds many of the celebrated ornaments of the Bar reſting 
in honourable repoſe, perhaps inveſted with high official 

ſituations. He beholds the more fortunate of his cotem- 
poraries and companions ſucceſſively arriving at the ſame 
haven. He liſtens to the voice of ambition, which tells him 
that ere long he will anchor by their fide. Actuated by 
theſe* hopes, the completion of which, not improbable in 
itſelf, appears to his eager inclinations every thing but cer- 
tain; he becomes prone to extend, even at the expenſe of 
the powers which he now poſſeſſes as a Member of the 
Houfe of Commons, the authority and privileges which he 
expects hereafter to ſhare as a + and to tranſmit ** 


nu 3 


BY Such are the failings into AY 2 Barriſter who has a 
ſeat in the legiſlature may be ſeduced by motives of in- 
tereſt. There are others into which it is highly probable 
that he may be impelled by habit. I have recently ſpoken 
of the danger which he incurs of forgetting his profeſſional 
character. I now ſpeak of the hazard which he runs of re- 
membering it too well. The Lawyer in the exerciſe of his 
peculiar functions is avowedly an advocate of one fide of a 
queſtion. It is his known office to allege, within certain 
limits, every thing which he judges likely to conduce to the 
- ſucceſs of his cauſe ; and, under fimilar reſtrictions, to raife 

every objection, either in point of fact, of probability, or of 

form, by which he may hope to impede or to prevent the 
"_— of the oppoſite party, But the ſituation of a Mem- 
ber 


/ 
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. „ 
a plan of attack or of defence, is fundamentally diffe ent. 
He is the advocate, not of this or of that particular meaſure, 
but of the national welfare ; not of this or of that indivi- 
dual, but of the people of Great Britain. He is to urge no 
arguments which he does not think fairly applicable to the 
ſubje& under diſcuſſion, and ſuch as ought to guide the de- 
Ciſion of the Houſe. He is not to avail himſelf of the im- 
prudence and errors of thoſe who maintain an opinion ad- 
verſe to his own, in order to carry into execution a ſcheme 
which his ſober judgement diſapproves; or to thwart the 
propoſals of perſons arranged under the banner of an ob- 
noxious political chieftain, when he feels himfelf conſtrained 
to admit that the accompliſhment of them promiſes an 
increaſe of public happineſs. The reaſon of this difference 
is obvious. The Barriſter ſimply ſtates his arguments, and 
leaves others to pronounce on their validity. The Mem- 
ber of Parliament unites, with the office of a debater, that 
of a judge. The Barriſter poſſeſſes no voice in determining 
the ſentence which he ſolicits The Member of Parlia- 
ment, after having ſpoken in favour of a bill, contributes 
by his vote to enact it into a law. It is obvious then that a 
Lawyer who acts in both capacities, however he may be 
_ preſerved by his rooted habits from adopting in court the 
1l-timed liberality of a parliamentary orator, will be in 
conſiderable danger of introducing into his political exer- 
tions the no leſs ill timed narrowneſs of ex parte pleadings. 
He will not find it as eaſy to diveſt himſelf of his legal 


* He will not readily 
forget 
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forget in the evening, when contending in the Houſe of 
Commons, the character in which he had in the morning 
contended 1 in Weſtminſter Hall. 


The MY of habit, unleſs they are provided againſt 
with early and ſcrupulous care, will be no leſs conſpicuous 
in his ſtyle and manner than in the nature of his reaſon- 
ing. He will manifeſt a propenſity to the uſe of cramp 
terms and technical jargon ; to an oſtentation of methodical 
arrangement; to ſubtle and refined diſtinctions; to a dry 


and unintereſting mode of delivery; to petulant and ſnap- 


piſh altercation. It is rarely that the Houſe of Commons 
exhibits ſeveral cotemporary inſtances. of Barriſters, who 
have ſhaken off the defects almoſt inſeparable from their 
profeſſion; and diſplay that bold and impaſſioned elo- 
quence calculated to ſway a popular aſſembly. . 


The Parliamentary Lawyer may be of eminent uſe in 
protecting the exiſting laws, and the eſtabliſhed courſe of 
legal proceedings, from being gradually impaired or unne- 
ceſſarily varied either through ignorance or deſign. He is 


not unfrequently conſulted, and his ſuggeſtions are ſome- 


times perhaps adopted without public acknowledgement, 
by the private Member of Parliament; who, however able 
to diſcover defects in the exiſting ſtatutes, and hardſhips re- 
ſulting from their operation, is not always competent to 
produce a remedy capable of being commodiouſly incor- 
porated into a ſyſtem complicated like that of our laws, and 
8 of ſo many jarring elements. But let the Barriſ- 
L1 ter 
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ter beware leſt his attachment to precedent, and his general 
abhorrence of innovation, topics on which there is the leſs 
occaſion to dilate at preſent, as they have been amply diſ- 
_ culled in a former part of this chapter, lead him indiſcri- 
minately to oppoſe ſalutary changes and reforms. More 
eſpecially let him learn to ſufpe&t himſelf, to ſift his mo- 
tives, and to ſearch his heart to the bottom, if he finds him- 
ſelf on the verge of haſtily reſiſting plans interfering with 
ſome of the powers, privileges, or forms of Courts of Juſtice, 
and their dependencies; or propoſals apparently pointing 
to the extenſion of ſome of the rights of the people. And 
if he perceives his brethren of the profeſſion united in 
countenancing or in oppoſing any particular meaſure; let 
him be on his guard againſt being induced to — — 
with them rather by ſympathy, andthe efprit de corps, than 

by fair and deliberate conviction, d 

The Barrier who hes a: feat im che- Hines of Commons 
is not to forget his clients at the Bar, nor to ſacrifice their 
intereſts to his political purſuits. It may indeed be alleged, 
and with truth, that his employers are conſcious of his par- 
hamentary avocations; and, by ſpontaneoufly preferring his 
aſſiſtance to that of another Counſel, ſhew themſelves will- 
ing to ſubmit to the inconveniences neceſſarily ariſing from 
them. But he is not to make uſe of this plea as an excuſe 
for needleſs inattention to their concerns; nor for wilfully 


failing to ſatisfy the expettations, ren 
eee 
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It commonly happens that a Parliamentary Lawyer of 
diſtinguiſhed merit has the option, ſooner or later, of one of 
thoſe high legal ſituations, the poſſeſſors of which are con- 
ſidered as in the immediate ſervice of the Crown. The ob- 
ſervations already made in a former chapter appropriated to 
the duties of the Executive Officers of Government, though 
without a direct reference to theſe particular poſts, may ſuf- 
ficiently explain the general motives by which he ought to 
be influenced in accepting or declining the ſtation propoſed; 
in diſcharging its duties; and, finally, in reſigning it. It 
remains only to add the following very neceſſary caution: 
That he is not to conceive himſelf, when poſſeſſed of the 
office, as leagued on the fide of the Crown againſt the 
People ; nor pledged to ſupport the exifting Adminiſtration 
in meaſyres at which his underſtanding and conſcience 
revolt; nor at liberty to purſue as libellers and fomenters 
of ſedition, thoſe who cenſure the meaſures of Govern- 
ment, or canvaſs any real public grievances, with candour, 
fairneſs, and moderation. | 


1V. Our fourth general head was allotted to an enquiry 
into the peculiar duties of Judges. 


Among the many important advantages reſulting to ſo- 
ciety from the inſtitution of an order of Barriſters, we are 
to place this in the foremoſt rank; that it ſupplies a conti- 
nual ſucceſſion of men qualified and worthy to preſide in 
the Courts of Juſtice. Were it not for this nurſery, in 
which Merit is trained under the directing hand of Experi- 

L1sz2 ence; 
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ence ;. this probationary ſtage, on which the Student at once 
makes himſelf maſter of his profeſſion, and gives public 
proof of his attainments ; how could we hope, in a coun- 
try like Great Britain, wherein'the unlimited diffuſion and 
complicated nature of property; the poſſeſſion of freedom, 
which leaves nothing to be determined by the arbitrary 
will of a ſuperior; the extenſion of commerce, and the 
magnitude of the national revenues, have rendered the 
laws ſo numerous and ſo intricate, to fill the tribunals with 
Judges to whole talents and integrity we might ſafely com- 

it / our fortunes, our characters, and our lives? Theirs is an 
office for which young men are little adapted. Voung men 


> _ would prove deficient in the requiſites of knowledge, and 


practical wiſdom; and would ſeldam be found endowed 
with that ſobriety of judgement, and that degree of patience, 
which are eſſential to the proper diſcharge of {a import- 
ant a truſt. Yet were it not for the practice of the Bar, 
where, could the future judge employ his leſs ſteady years 
in gaining theſe indiſpenſable qualifications? Or, were we 
to ſuppoſe them at length attainable by private and perſe- 
vering application to the ſtudy of written authorities; and a 
feat on the Bench to be far more profitable and even more 
honourable than it is at preſent ; what candidate, amidſt 
the many objects of more ready acquiſition continually 
| offering themſelves to. his eye, would fix his views on this 

diſtant, prize, not ta be reached but by a {low and labori- 
ous, journey of many years; or, after ſelecting it, would 
have conſtancy of mind both to perſevere in the purſuit, 
and to render himſelf deſerving of final ſucces? Or what 


young 
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young man of limited finances, and it is from perſons of 
that deſcription that the greateſt and moſt meritorious exer- 
tions are naturally to be expected, would think it conſiſtent 
with common prudence to riſk his time and fortune in a 
toilſome, protracted, and precarious enterpriſe; while con- 
ſcious that he might find himſelf in the end diſappointed 
in his moſt flattering proſpects, and overwhelmed by 
. penury and en? 1 


Whenever we look on the profeſſion of the law as the 
ſource from which the ſupreme judicial magiſtrates are to 
be derived, we diſcover in that conſideration a powerful 
additional reaſon for ſolicitude, that it may not be ſuf- 
fered to fall into ſuch hands as might lower it in the na- 


tional opinion. That ſolicitude will be increaſed by the 


recollection of another very important benefit, which ac- 
crues to the community from the members of that inſtitu- 
tion; a benefit which will be fitly noticed in this place, as 
it has an immediate reference to the purity and general 
character of the Judges. Barriſters diſtinguiſhed for abili- 
ties, for profeſſional knowledge and experience, and for uni- 
form reſpectability of conduct, may be regarded as watch- 
men appointed to ſuperintend the Judges, and judicial pro- 
ceedings in our courts. The ſervice which they render to 


their country in this capacity is not always the object of 


their thoughts ; but it is not on that account the leſs real, 
or the leſs valuable. The life of the Soldier is equally pre- 
ſerved by the breaſt-plate which unconſciouſly repels the 
thruſt of the enemy, as by the comrade who ſprings forward 
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to avert it. The reſiſtance of the Counſel to improper 
conduct on the Bench, will commonly be excited by zeal 
for the intereſts of his Client; but there may alſo be times 
when it will be originally rouſed and continually augmented 
by genuine principles of patriotiſm. We are not however 
to meaſure the utility of Barriſters in this particular line of 
duty, merely by the inſtances of miſconduct which they 
actually detect, and of abuſes which they actually reform. 
We are to bear in mind the innumerable openings which 
the vaſt and intricate ſyſtem of the laws muſt afford to miſ- 
conduct and abuſes. And if a judge is rarely hurried into 
them by inadvertence, or ſeduced by ſiniſter views; let it 
be conſidered how much his caution muſt be increaſed, and 
his integrity confirmed, by the conſciouſneſs that he is acting 
in the preſence of men ſcrupulouſly obſervant of every 
ſtep which he takes ; bound by intereſt as well as duty to 
expoſe his errors; and perhaps not inferior to himſelf 1 in pro- 
feſfional attainments and 1 eſtimation. d 


The Barriſter to whom a ſeat on the Bench is offered, 
cannot conſcientiouſly accept it, if he knows himſelf to 
be incompetent to diſcharge its duties, through a deficiency 
of health, of talents, or of knowledge; or if he is con- 
vinced, that through ſome peculiarities in the ſituation of 
himſelf and his family, or in conſequence of excluding a 
more deſerving competitor, he ſhould contribute leſs to 
the ſtock of general good by undertaking than by declin- 
ing fo important a poſt. If ſuch be his deliberate opinion, 

| | let 
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let him liſten not to the allurements of ambition, but to the 
ſober dictates of virtue. | 


Our cine concern however is with the actual 
2 1 (i). 


We may in ce firſt place conſider the diode of a Judge 
immediately relative to a trial and its conſequences ; and 
afterwards advert to ſome detached particulars which may 
moſt — be reduced. under the head of general 
enn 


In treating of moral ene eſſential to a Judge, 
many words need not be employed on that which is 
of all the moſt important, incorruptible integrity. It is a 
part of his character ſo evidently indiſpenſable, whether it 
be his object to diſcharge the various duties of his office 
with advantage to the public, or to preſerve himſelf from 
the blackeſt criminality, and from indelible diſgrace, that 
it is ſcarcely neceſſary to be enforced. The mind of man 
naturally recoils from the extremes of guilt and infamy. 
The temptation too is in the preſent inſtance nearly or al- 
together removed by the liberal emoluments and permanent 


(i) The remainder of this chapter will be employed in treating of the moral 
vbligations incumbent on the Twelve Judges, as they are uſually denominated. 
But many of the ſubſequent obſervations, if applicable to the Judges, will be 


no leſs applicable to the duties of the Lord Chancellor, and of others who act in a 


judicial We | 
7 | - ſituation 
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ſituation of the Judges; and by the wiſdom of the judicial 
ſyſtem in this country, which, as far as human precautions 


can avail, ſeems to eee we Py of undetected 
corruption. OY 


& IS 7 . 

Patient and uniform attention during the progreſs — a 
trial ſhould mark the conduct of an upright Judge. 
duty i is to imprint on his memory every leading fact — 
important circumſtance on either ſide of the queſtion ; 
to liſten without bias to the contending} Counſel ; and im- 
partially to examine the adverſe witneſſes. He will not at- 
tempt to ſhew his ſagacity by oſtentatiouſly anticipating 
what he might ſhortly have heard from the Bar; nor grati- 
fy his vanity, or indulge his wearineſs, by needleſsly inter- 
rupting the pleaders and evidences, and preventing perti- 
nent interrogations and replies. He will expreſs a marked 
diſapprobation of all forms and proceedings adopted for the 
purpoſe of adding to the charge, or protracting the duration 
of the conteſt; and on previous application will repreſs 


them by ſuitable cenſures, by ſtriking irrelevant parts out 


of indictments, and by all other means in his power. While 
he unites in his own demeanour affable condeſcenſion with 


ſober dignity; he will check in the Advocates all unbe- 
coming artifices, all brow-beating, all attempts to confound 


and embarraſs the witneſſes, all intemperate heat, all per- 
ſonal aſperity, and more eſpecially every approach to 
virulence and ſlander : and will not be led by miſtaken de- 
licacy towards the Counſel, to content himſelf with liſtening 
with ent — but will ſtand forward with active and 

ih pointed 
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pointed interpoſition to check any part of their behaviour 
which'deſerves' reprehenſion. He will ſhew by bis fairneſs 
and candbur that he has not imbibed any of the prejudices; 
which may be prevalent in the country reſpecting the cauſe 
or the parties at iſſue. If he perceives the priſoner in a 
criminal cauſe, or one of the parties in a civil ſuit, to be op- 
preſſed by combination, power, or ſtratagem, or likely to 
be overcome by the ſuperiority of talents arrayed againſt 
him; the Judge will regard himſelf as called upon to affiſt, 
as far as equity will permit, the weaker fide; and ſo to level 
il cops that truth band juſtice (i) may not be obſtructed 
in courſe.” He will impreſs on all parties the ſacred 
urpoſe of oaths, and cauſe them to be adminiſtered with 
and ſolemnity. He will chaſtiſe hy ſpeedy and 
exemplary puniſhment” the prevaricating and the or moi 
witneſs. He will not ſuffer the fraudulent Attorney 
in his machinations to eſcape unputuſhed; nor permit him 
to involve himſelf and others in future villanies by con 
tinuing (0) the exerciſe of his profeſſion, in his own name, 
cant r the — under Cover * 
1 Eid 
0 * Judge dal be Countet for Ain echt 
roceodings againſt him are legal and ſtriQly regular.” -RlackBonozivi 355- 
i rule the learned Judge terms © a noble declaration of law.” , a 
(7) The examination of Attornies by the Judges previouſly to their being 2 


mitted to practice is now become à mere form. The deputies, to whom that 
buſineſs: is neceſſarily conſigned, are too apt to admit indiſcriminately all who 
apply. It would be well if means were deviſed of inſtituting a feriuus enquiry 
not only as to knowledge, but alſo as to moral character. A proper ſtep has 
been taken of late, in requiring the names and places of abode of all who deſire 
e he admitted to practice to be hung up in publlc during a whole term. 

M m a col- 


inſtitution of Juries as, the ſaſeguard of Engliſh liberty; 


learni 
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ar collufive; partnerſhip, with Tome unprincipled aſſogiate. 
8 which admits of being.concluded. by, arbitm - 
will earneſtly recommend that le ſs irritating,mode 
of 000 ng and will never, paſs by an opportunity of pre- 
venting or terminating animoſities, diſſenſions, and quarrels, 
and leading tte, angry: diſputants by mutual conceſſions tg 
ſincure and durable reconciliation. He will xeyerencs 


will neyer ſeck in gacroach on their legal power, nor endea· 
vaur, byrgſrting to fctitious gr..xefingd, diſtindions be- 
tween the fact and the law, to, withdray aN Part gt, the 


gueſtion from their Juriſdiction anto,,hisrowns, In addvefſ: 


ing hiunſelf to the Jurors, he will avoid the inſincerity 
e e eee the parade of eloguence a 
He will ſtudiouſly accommodate. himſelf to the 

their-apprehenſion;! He will ſtate wo, them the fam 


level; 
of the evidence on each ſide of the, queſtion in perſpicuous 
order, and with perfect impartiality; rerapitulating, ſelett- 


ing, and collating the material. points, and carefully remark- 
ng the circumſtances which. tend 40 confixm or f limpair 


the credit of ſuſpicious witneſſes. In aſliſting the Jury with 


Dis. prafeſſional knowledge, he will obſerve the inſtructions 


of Lord Chancellor (m) Bacon: Judges ought to remem- 
. ber that their office is Jus dicere, and not jus dar e; to inter- 
< pret law and not to make law, or give law. Elſe will it be 
like the authority claimed by the Church of Rome; which 
— Car Tram of Seripture doch not ſaiał 
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to add and alter and tu prunoumce chat which they nt 
—_— — ſnew of antiquity to introduce novelty.” Non 
ib cu 4181900 er 2voiaint2g yviduob zliug aiot do dlgmers 
In — all laws, and eſpecially of penal 
laws, a conſcientious Judge will avoid ſtrained inferences 
and forced conſtructions. He will! not attempt to awaken 


the ſlumbering rigour, nor to revue the obſolete authority, 


of ſtatutes enacted in times of heat and turbulence; and or: 
daining unufual and unneceſſary puniſhments. When the 
law, truſting io the integrityr and diſcretion. of its officer, 
permits him to ſelect from iſeverab penalties that which he 
ſhall deem, in the peculiar cireumſtances of the caſe under 
conſideration, moſt conducive! to the public welfare; he 
will faithfully attend in the exerciſe of this power to the 
purpoſe for which it was tonmnitted to him; and ſhun the 
equally-'miſchievous extremes of rendering the admini- 


ſtration of juſtice odibus by immoderate ſeverity, and of en- 


couraging guilt by injudicious lenity and forbearance. He 
ill not (n) reſpe& the perſon of the poor, nor honour the 


_coperboi of themighty?:Hewilbneither at with! unkiire 


neſst6\vards thoſe in an humbleNation, nor be betraycid-by 
_ Pity (o) into groundleſs prejudices in their favour. And he 
will diſcard all improper reference to rank or fortune; and 
will rather _ thoſe I the oy ee * of e e to: ex- 

1000 Levit. xix. 15. is! PF | LO? IQ 7 

(se) eee Grad adh An d „ Thou mal 
not countenance a poor man in his ,cauſe,” ; that is, improperly, and out of 
blind compaſſion for his poverty. On the other. hand, partiality towards the rich 
and 1 is condemned in à great variety of paſſages i in holy writ. 


M m 2 pect 
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pett their crimes to be chaſtiſed with more than uſualſtrift= 
neſs, than to hope that the circumſtances, which render the 
example of their guilt doubly pernicious, will operate in di- 
winiſhingits puniſhment, Whatever be the nature of the caſe, 
or the ſituation of the conviR, he will never ſuffer himſelf 
to be induced by fatigue, by preſſure of bulineſs, or by the 
importunity of others, to pronounce a final deciſion, which 
has not been previouſly matured by ſuffibient dehiberatiom 
He will reflect om the impoxtaticę of a juſt ſentence, not only 
im its immediate effects on the perſon on whoſe property, 
freedom, or life it attaches, buſ like wiſt᷑ itè ita future and in- 
definable operation as 2 precideiit. He will weigh the 
moral effects likely to reſult from it, Whether they relate 
to the culprit, or to the communityrat large; and in every 
caſe; as far as is conſiſtent with thergeneral good, that pre» 
dominant object to which the private advantage of the in- 
dividual offender muſt unqueiſticnahly be poſtponed; he 
will adapt the nature of the penalty to the probable refay- 
mation of him Whois to ſuffer it. e will not ſpontaneouſly 
r to pecuniary ſines in puniſhing the rich and pro- 
| He will not ſeek to correct the ſhameleſs villain by 
—— the pillory. He will not conſign to the 
laſh the ſturdy criminal, wha, though he laughs at tranſient 
| er, have been deterred at leaſt from repeating his 
- offence, and perhaps weaned from all inclination to repeat 
it, by the irk ſomenefs of folitade and labour. He wil not 
affix a chaſtifement diſproportioned to the tranſgreſſion im- 
mediately before him, by way of wreaking vengeance on 
| 2 * for ſome former act of miſcondutt. On all 
8 | occalions, 


— * * 
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occaſions, and particularly on the ſolemn deciſions of life 
and death, he will . when ur- 0 * . to 


prevail againſt. juſti ge. 


ier VUg £0 264-46. le £2 fj3 IQ an 1 $1615 


When he communicates 2 caſes, for the formation . 


of the Jury, his opinion reſpecting the quantum of damages 
to be aſſigned. let him not overlook, any conſideration ari- 


ling either from the nature of the caſe, or from the ſituation 
and circumſtances, of the parties concerned, a hich ought to 


bave an influence on their mind, or on his on. In exer- 
ciling his diſcretionary power (5) of granting or refuſing 


coſts, it is not ſufficient: that the judge ſhould conduct 


himſelf with perſect fairneſs, Let him guard againſt a fail- 
ing far more likely to be diſplayed than want of integrity, 
the want of adequate deliberation. And let him ſteadily 
withhold the neceſſary certificate; from perſons, who have 
evidently reſorted to a court of law from the impulſe of 
malice ; or who have ſtudied to confound the party accuſed 


by the irrelevancy and prolixity of the indictment ; or by 


ſummoring a ſpecial jury, or by any other artifices and 


manceuvres, to load their opponents with re and to 
r n Lis 24") ©:22153 


us # 


* e eee, eee eee eee 


forty ſhillings, coſts are not allowed by law, unleſs the Judge certifies the action 


to have been wilful and malicious. In the caſe of aſſaults alſo, when the damages 


do not amount to forty ſhillings, the Judge has a power of giving coſts. In 
Courts of Equity it is univerſally in the option of the Judge, whether coſts ſhall 
be granted or not, The coſts of a Special Jury are nor allowed; unkeſs'the _—_ 
EINE > M291 8 by 
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df His aniradverſiéris, he will hot content himſelf with 


88 
% e EE Durigs o 
In paſſing judgement on a conviatd>priſoker; and part. 


cularly/on-a priſoner convicted of a capital offene, an op- 
portunity frequently preſents itſelf of muking a deep and 


ſalutary impreſſion on the mind both of the unhappy vic- 


tim of the law, and of all who are witneſſes of his condem- 


nation. A wiſe and conſcientious Judge will never neg- 
lect ſo favourable an occaſion of inculcating the enormity 


of vice; and the fatal eonſequences to which it leads. He 
will point out to his hearers the ſeveral cauſes, when they 


are ſufficientiy marked to admit of deſcription and appli- 


cation, which have conducted ſtep by ſiep che wretched 
object before them through the ſeveral ades and d 
of guilt to a tranſgreſſion unpardonable on earth. He will 


dell with peculiar force on ſuch of thoſe cauſes as ap- 


peur to him the moſt likely, either from the general princi- 
— from loca} circumflarices, to exert 

. iufluenbe on the p&rſdts hom die ad- 
Areſſes. And 2 which is the ſubjec̃t 


cniſidering it ini polltical light. and diſplay ing its baneful 


| effets on che happineſs of ſotiety; but will direct the at- 


tention of his audience to thoſe views 6f the nature and 


conſequences of vice, alt 4 are revealed in the awful de- 
| . node Sql 10 309 ae * 


bu id boa e 10 9 


"Thoſe principles which Wl 2 751350 the Conduct of iz 
Judge. during the trial of the priſoner, will xegulate all ſub- 


ſeqoent proceedings reſpecting him. Wbether he allows 
| * a reſpite, as 6 LEINE of better preparation 


6 | | for 
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for dealh/ on poſſihlyb of clearing up ſome ' circumſtances 
which oontributed % his conviction ; whether he grants 
him a reprie ve whether he recommends him as a proper 


objett of royal merey; he will form his determination on 
the ſolid grounds of equity and public good. A ſubordi- 
nate regard he will undoubtedly pay to the welfare of the 
individual, both as being one of the public, and as being 


the / perſon ho in the preſent moment has the moſt at ſtake. 
But he will. ſeal, ther neceſſity of withſtanding improper fo- 
however CR the quarter may be from 
Which they come; he will: fortify himſelf againſt the effu- 
fins of indifcriminate compaſſion operating in the breaſt of 
others and, difficult as the taſk may be, againſt wy — 
tions of imyrov ident ſympathy in his o.]... 

2oitto 3d To voor Sti bas boldmolis Y Noch Aid dur no 
20 Il. It remains to ſubſoin a few remarks on the general con- 
duct of a judge, which! could not be mu inter- 
e 5 Ons. Arft 


Din 04 21 ' 1 5 11 07 T i! T0 C may 


The repreſſion. of vices. pA encouragement. of, virtue, 


Ag la of freedom, and the removal of impediments = 


8 of national happineſs; theſe are obje cis 

hich de the Judge is bound to promote as well by the faith- 
ul diſcharge of his judicial functions, as by the uniform 
WR of bis life. They are objects which will lie near his 
heart, if he is duly impreſſed with the recalledtion of that 
tribunal, before which he in common with all men is ſhort- 
Jy to appear. It will therefore be his conſtant care, that his 
private conduit hall not reflec. lee an bis public 
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character, and impair the efficacy of his official labours. 
While conſpicuous on the Bench as a chaſtiſer of the wicked, 
he will ſtrive to be eminent in private life as an exam - 
ple to the good. The venerable name of Hale, highly as 
it is reſpected at the wen? 15 ' deſervetly —— dear to — 
MAIS ane * bodo hw ad oe nf 
l #5 bag did erb 90 Sr 1174: 50 28 * lnobiwib 
5 wi his addreſſes to Grand "__ and Magiſtrates Be wilt 
att under the influence of the ptineiples which have been 
ſtated. He will not flatter them with'profeſſions of reſpect, 
Which he does not feel; he will not fi their attention on 
trivial topicsy nor weary" it with vague and irrelevant de- 
clamation. He will be ſolicitous, that whatever remarks he 
ſhall direct to them may not only be ſuited to the' occaſion 
on which they are aſſembled, and the nature of the office 
wich they are to esctute; but may likewiſe have an imme - 
diate and plain reference to local objects, events, diſcuſ. 
ſions, and concerns, as far as they properly fall within the 
limits of his juriſdiction, and appear entitled to his notice. 
He Will endeavoiirt meet and diſpel prevailing aitipithies, 
er Political” or religious; he will induſtrioufly exert 
Himſelf! in allaying animoſities and heats ; he will ſtrongly 
inchllcate, and from his heart, not from were ien of de- 
'corum, he encouragement of induſtry and good. morals, 
and the diſcoutitenancing of idleneſs and vice, and of every 
Teceptatle in which men learn to be idle and vicious. He 
will ftive"to refrain gambling in all its various forts ; 
Heefitious theatrical exhibitions; and all other àmuſements 
Wien Have an obyvious tendency to — the innocent 
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and unſuſpecting; nor will he be indifferent as to the con- 
tinuance of cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and boxing, thoſe 
unſubdued remains of popular barbarity. The fruit of 
his labours may not perhaps be very conſpicuous at firſt; 
but let him not deſpair, nor be diſcouraged. Neither ma- 
giſtrates in their public capacity, nor country gentlemen in 
their private proceedings, will continue to diſregard exhor- 
tations, repeatedly preſſed upon them in open court by a 
Judge, who commands their reſpect by his talents, and wins 


es eee eee 
2 10 cgi. 35 


N Next ts the denial 5 nadbeſd, the delay of juſtice i is the 
greateſt hardſhip which an injured perſon can ſuſtain. The 
multifarious and intricate forms according to which every 
legal proceſs muſt be conducted, and the immenſe maſs of 
buſineſs from all quarters of the kingdom inceſſantly crowd- 
ing our ſuperior tribunals, neceſſarily contribute to retard 
the concluſion of each individual ſuit. The judge who 
ſhould lumber on his lation, who ſhould impede by his 

on dilatory ſloth the already encumbered courſe of the 
law, might juſtly be deemed an encourager of the crimes 
which he wilfully forbore to chaſtiſe; and a concurrent 
cauſe of the en which. he would not be = En 


3 — VE! 


| ** is the duty of a 4, 444 Ants 6" to abſtain 5 al at- 
tempts to draw buſineſs into the Court in which he is placed, 


either to gratify his pride by having a larger quantity of 
cauſes ſubmitted to his deciſion than is determined by other 
210 Nn tribunals ; - 


| tribunals; or to increaſe his on ſees, ITY 0 of 
- his officers... A multiplicity of ſuits, from whatever:ſource 
they may ariſe, it ſhauld be his object as much as poſſible to 
check; and he ſhould never be deterred from that line of 
conduct by an nee, to leſſen the emoluments of 
e eee (V113EqQ62 e 198 ni 29361118 
11 SH014G00 in 4 1D99001C 28 i 11901 
Mats: * Shinge ena W 
Rp his leiſure more to the advantage of the community, 
than in deviſing methods of fimplifying the proceedings of 
Courts of Law. It is probable that reforms might be 
adopted in all 'the Courts of this:kingdom which, without 
encroaching on thoſe fundamental principles which intrinſic 
excellence and the experience of ages may render it un- 
wiſe to infringe, would produce very ſalutary effects in ex- 
pediting deciſions, in curtailing expences/ and in diminiſh- 
ing the frequency and proſtitution of oaths. Were plans of 
reform maturely digeſted by an eminent Judge, and by 
him preſented to the Legiſlature ſanctioned with the appro- 
- bation of his brethren; the Public; ſatisfied that whatever 
originates from ſuch a ſource will never fail ſufficiently 
to accord with the leading maxims of Britiſh juriſpru- 
dence, would: caſt away the doubis and ſurmiſes with 
which it would have beheld the projects of u private Mem- 
ber 1 rey: and. woply no longer be panic-ſtruck by 
3s Is mom n ot nod 2gbul. 5 nun at 11 
1 ET ee lowed ts ira tue Re 4] chen es 
| the temptation of improperly increaſing the fees of the perſons who hold them; 
La n Wr e ee oh tee ali 
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the baxe name ol, Innoyation. But if the di ſcharge of their 
cuſtomary functions ſhould, preclude thoſe who are placed 
on the Bench from employing, themſelves in developing 
the means of remedying defects in the civil and criminal 
tribunals; it is at leaſt in their pqwer to chuntenance what- 
eyer is fairly entitled. to ſupport, in the plans ſor remedying 
them, which are ſuggeſted by others. And! that Judge 
would ill deſerve his hongurable poſt, who from unwilling- 
neſs to part with ſome pri vilege or emolument, or to ac- 
quieſce, it may be, in ſome acceſſion to the rights of the 
Jury, ſhould reſiſt a propoſed alteration, when, convinced. 
that it would be dcin to the e eee : 
214 142 19 16 

\ Few eee more i to ſtimu- 
late the young Barriſter to exemplary! coriduR and active 
exertions ; few circumſtances have a more cheering in- 
fluence on the mind of the experienced Counſel, when en- 

gaged in preparing for the public eye hiſtorical or practical 
diſquiſitions on ſubjects. of juriſprudence, than the a ap- 
plauſe of thoſe who have arrived at the fummit! of their 
profeſſion. The Judge who feels a due ſolicitude to bring 
forward latent abilities, and e enlarge 1 of __ 
ſtage, by public, 5 — | an oppor. | 
tunity is. * Mp, han mn of his pa- 
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duct himſelf on the ſame pinciples is helwontd have done 
had the final determination of (th&"eaufe pertsihecr Excli- 
fively tohimfelE- Wäile he ſhews'the reſpect Which is due 
to the Chlef of the particular bench to which he belo 

let him not be iuſtaenced by ſelsſh views,” or by timidity 
and ſalſe ſhame; ruther 10 ſurrender the exertiſe of his un- 
derſtandint than oppaſe the authority of his faperior; If 
he is hinſalf pre. eininent in rank; let hn riot "y 
wiſh lor i a mark ef defererice from thoſe who 
are below: him. Hund whatever be his ſituation in poirrt of 
precedence, let him not be diſfmayed from Rating with 
firmneſs what he:conceives to be law; when called upon to 
deliver his ſentiments either in a Court of fillies oe” or be- 
ſore the Houle of Lords; although he ſhould know that 
every one of his brethren eee a r oppo- 
n Nom 58 sl Merton * | & 1 ; 3 
11 a Jadge! Wb er the middle d 
tyween man and mam e is under an obligation no leſs ſo- 
lemn; to ſtear an independent courſe between party and 
party. Let him not be blinded and biaſſed by minifterial 
or anti: miniſterialc attachments. Let not the turbid ſtream 
of palities pallute the fountain of juſtice. Let him not be 
betrayed inta an unmerited and:intemperate oppoſition” to 
the Crown and its Executive Officers, when eauſcs in which 
they are concerned come before him, by a deſire of gain- 
ing popularity and the reputation of diſintereſtedneſs and 
patriotiſm; nor bear hard on the ffeedom and property of 
the ſubjed, from a puſittanimous reluctance to refift the 


Bub en inclinations 
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inclinations of Government, or a mercenary wiſh to con- 
ciliate the favour of thoſe who diſtribute the preferment 
and the patronage of the State. That ſacrifice. of juſtice to 
political conſiderations,” and that ſubmiſſion to the will of 
the Crown, which marked the conduct of ſome of the 
Judges in the earlier periods of our hiſtory, would be more 
criminal at preſent even than they were formerly. The 
light which has been thrown in later times on the proper 
fouridations of civil government, and the extent of civil 
obedience, has taken away from modern Judges the plea of 
ignorance; and their entire deliverance from the control of 
the Crown has almoſt enn them from the Nr 
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R 0 M the tg of the duties of Judges of the 
Supreme Courts of Law, we naturally proceed to enquire 
into the moral obligations incumbent on thoſe ſubordinate 
Magiſtrates, who, as the various ramifications branching 
off from the great arteries convey the blood to cheriſh and 
invigorate every portion of the human frame, diſtribate the 
ſalutary ſtreams of juſtice through every on of the my 


politic. 


Of theſe Magiſtrates, Juftices of the Peace occupy the 
moſt eminent ſtation. Their functions therefore will pro- 
perly be conſidered in the firſt place. 


I. The points on which a perſon who propoſes to act as a 
Juſtice is primarily bound to examine himſelf, are, his mo- 
tives for undertaking the office, and his competency to diſ- 


A H 


9 
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charge its duties. If his purpoſe originates from a deſire to 


promote the good of the community, and particularly of his 
on neighbourhood, by a vigorous, impartial, and temperate 


adminiſtration of the lays ; by reſcuing a truſt ſo important 


from falling into improper hands; and by preventing the 
many evils and inconveniences which would ariſe from a 
large tract of country being deſtitute of the preſence of an 
upright and active Magiſtrate ; and if with theſe laudable 
intentions he unites ſuch a ſhare of legal information, and 
ſuch a degree of ſteadineſs and ſelf- command, as will enable 
him in practice to carry them into effect, let him without 
doubt or ſcruple perſevere. But let him totally abandon 
his deſign, or ſuſpend the execution of it until he has 
reformed his heart 'and diſpsſitions, if he diſcovers that 
he is impelled by finifter views of intereſt and emolument, 


by a wiſh to obtain power for the purpoſes of opprellion, 


or by a ſolicitude for perſonal pre-eminence and political 
weight in the circle of his connections; or if he is con- 
ſcious that he is devoid of the requilite knowledge, and 
has neither the induſtry to acquire it with ſufficient promp- 
titude, 'nor the patience | to apply it with ſufficient delibe- 
ration. 
— ip n | 
The qualifications indiſpenſably neceſſary to a Juſtice 
of the Peace in the actual diſcharge of the duties of his 
office, are calm attention and unwesried diligence in in- 
veſtigating the caſes brought before him, and perfect inte- 
grity in deciding them. Let him be aſſiduous in examining 
and 7 15 the witneſſes on both fides of the queſtion, and 
beware 
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; of i too great or too little weight to their 
teſtimony on grounds inconſiderately adopted; or through 
private regard or diſlike towards the perſons by whom it is 
delivered, or the culprit whom it affects. - Let not the 
character of the latter be allowed to determine a charge, 
which ought, to be determined by the evidence adduced. 

The general bad character of an individual is a valid reaſon 
for apprehending him for examination, on ſlighter preſump- 
tions than would have been ſufficient in the caſe of a man 
of good repute, becauſe it is in itſelf a very ſuſpicious cir- 
cumſtance; and perhaps for puniſhing him, when fairly 
convicted, with ſomewhat more than common ſeverity, in 
caſes where the Magiſtrate is empowered to vary the de- 
gree of chaſtiſement as he ſhall think expedient. But it is 
by no means a valid reaſon, not even if he is known to 
have committed in former inſtances the very crime of which 
he is now accuſed, for convicting him on weaker proofs 
than would have been deemed ſatisfactory had his integrity 
been unſullied. The two points which the Magiſtrate is to 
inveſtigate are theſe: Whether the witneſſes ſpeak truth; and 
whether what they allege legally ſubſtantiates the charge. 

No with reſpect to the former point, the witneſſes ſeem 
particularly liable in the caſe in queſtion to deviate from 
the accuracy of real fact; unintentionally,- from ſeeing 
every thing through the medium of prejudice on account 
of the culprit's character; or intentionally, if they are mali- 
ciouſly difpoſed towards him, from an expectation that 
whatever they affirm againſt ſuch a man will readily be cre- 
dited. As to the latter point, the Magilirate 1 is bound by the 
I ſſtatutes 
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ſtatutes applicable to the occaſion, and by the received rules 
of evidence which ſtatutes do not define, univerſally to re- 
quire thoſe proofs which the law and eſtabliſhed uſage ren- 
der neceſſary to conviction. In every inſtance let him give 
ſentence not merely with upright intentions, but according 
to the ſtrict ſenſe of the exiſting law. This limitation is 
ſubjoined as a caution againſt that propenſity which is ſome- 
times diſcernible in Magiſtrates; and ariſes on ſome occa- 
ſions perhaps from careleſſneſs, and a deſire to avoid the 
trouble of conſulting books and collating ſtatutes, but fre- 
quently from benevolent views improperly indulged ; to ad- 
judge the cauſe before them partly or entirely by their own 
unauthorized ideas of equity. Let the Juſtice always remem- 
ber, that his province is not to make or alter the laws of the 


land, but to pronounce what they have previouſly enacted; - 


and that in no inſtance whatever is he to extend his diſcre- 
tion beyond the limits preſcribed to it by the Legiſlature. 
Within thoſe bounds let him accommodate his deciſion, as 
far as may be practicable, to the peculiar features and 
merits of the buſineſs at iſſue 3; and give to his benevolence 


the largeſt poſſible wy which is conliſtent with the public 


—_ 


Benevolence ought to bei in fact ſo powerful a a motive of 
his conduct, as to be ſubordinate only to ſtrict and impartial 
uprightneſs. If it was the cauſe of his entering upon his 
office, it will appear in the whole courſe of his practice as a 
Magiſtrate, It will manifeſt itſelf in various ſhapes 'and 
forms, ſuited to the ſeveral circumſtances in which he has 

| Oo opportunities 
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apportunities of exerting it. It will diſſuade him, on the 
ang hand, from preferring his perſonal eaſe to the intereſt 
and convenience of the parties who apply to him for re- 
dreſs; and from ſending them back on ſlender grounds 
until another day, or keeping them for a long time lingering 


at his daor he fore he grants them a heariffly. And on the 
other, it will prompt him, when he is fully occupied al- 
ready, to make known his ſituation at once to any freſh ap- 
placants who: may arri ve, and not to ſuffer them to be de- 
tained in fruitleſs expectation. It will teach him uniform 
compoſure and mildne ſs of manners; and incline him ſtu- 
diouſly to practiſe every degree of affability and conde - 
ſcenfion which is conſiſtent with the due ſupport of his au- 
tharity; It will render him friendly to the perſon: of the 
criminal, while ſevere againſt the crime; a diſtinction which 
the accuſed eaſily perceive, and often remember with gra- 
utade. It will make him tender towards vagrants, who 
are frequently treated with undiſcriminating harſnneſs. It 
will diſpoſe him rather to prevent, than to puniſh, breaches 
of the law; and on that principle will be the very motive 
which leads bim not uncommonly to chaſtiſe early tranſ- 
greſſors, and perſons convicted of ſmall offences, with con- 
ſiderable rigour, that he may deter them at once from the 
paths of guilt. It will reſtrain him from exacting ſecurities 
diſproportioned to the circumſtances of the party againſt 
whom the complaint is made; from procceding to a legal 
enquiry while reaſonable hopes remain that the aggreſſor 
might be induced, by the reiterated application of the per- 
| um to make 8 and from iſſuing an ex- 

| penſive 
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penſive warrant, when a ſixpenny ſummons will anſwer 
the purpole. It will determine him in adopting meaſures 
ol prevention or of puniſhment in the caſe of offences 
threatened or committed, to exerciſe thoſe diſcretionary. 
powers, which in moſt inſtances are confided to him by the 
law, with lenity and moderation; and to be guided as to the 
kind and the degree of the reſtraint or chaſtiſement which 
he felects, by a regard to the welfare of the offender him- 
ſelf, as far as it may be compatible with the good of the 
neighbourhood and of the community. And finally it will 
on all occaſions ſuggeſt to him, that among the various ways 
in which his office enables him io promote the happineſs of 
mankind, he is then employed in a manner not only the 
moſt ſatisfactory to himſelf, but perhaps the moſt. uſeful to 
others, when he acts as a peace-maker ; when he removes 
fecret animoſities; puts an end to open quarrels; prevents 
embryo lawſuits by a reference to private. (a) arbitration; 
and unites the jarring members of the ſame family in an 
oblivion of paſt miſunderſtandings, and a Og of con- 
cord and harmony. 


A conſiderable ſhare of firmneſs of mind is abſolutely nes 
ceſſary to carry a Magiſtrate through the duties of his ſta- 
tion. It will be requiſite to give him that ſteadineſs of de- 
meanour, without which he will find it "PII to ow 


(a) eee not to de underſtood as * a ex- 
culpating a Magiſtrate, who permits proſecutions to be compounded, when 
either the law of the land or the public good requires that the offence ſhould be 
openly puniſhed, | 


00 2 ſerve 
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ſerve order and decorum in his juſtice- room; to reſtrain 
loquacity, petulance, impertinence, and rudeneſs; to curb 
the bold, and overawe the hardened. It will teach him 
to proceed with perſeverance in the path of rectitude, nei- 
ther daunted by menaces, public or anonymous, nor by the 
proſpect of giving offence 'to the wealthy and powerful. 
But let him not forget that the fortitude which he is to cul- 
tivate is the offspring of religion; not the-obſtinacy which 
originates from pride. Let him not perſiſt in a wrong mea- 
fure through ſhame of retracting, or through . to _ 
| TREE * has operon out We miſtake. 


IF * nie! is ander an fpecial tie uebi to pro- 
mote by all right and ſeaſonable means the influence of re- 
Tigion. From the various methods by which he may be 
enabled in the courſe of his official practice to diffuſe a 
ſenſe of ' piety, and an abhorrence of vice, two may be fe- 
lected as deſerving of particular notice. The one is, by 
never failing to adminiſter oaths with deliberation and 
ſolemnity ; nor to impreſs on the careleſs, the ignorant, and 
the profligate witneſs the extent of the obligation incurred, 
the heinous (5) guilt of perjury, and the futility of all at- 
tempts to eſcape” that guilt by outward evalive acts, or by 
concealed mental equivocations. The other, by calling the 


() In ſome parts of the country many of the common people, who come be- 
fore Magiſtrates as evidences, are found to make uſe of a very blamable latitude 
in their interpretation of the ninth commandment z and think that they are guilty 
of no breach of it in deviating, though upon oath, from ſtrict truth, in. favour of 
8 8 accuſed. 

dien 
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attention-of the culprit to theſe very material circumſtances ;' 
that his offence; be it what it may, is not merely a breach 
of the laws of the land, but a fin againſt God ; and that it is 

not rendered lefs criminal in the eyes of his heavenly judge, 

by any defect of evidence or any informality of proceed-- 

ings, which may ſhelter it from the cognizance of a human: 
Magiltrates, 85 


Roenp nic and employment in life influences, by a 


variety of moral cauſes, the views, tempers, and diſpoſitions 
of thoſe who are placed in it. The Juſtice of the Peace can 
plead no exemption from this general rule. The nature of 
his authority, and the mode in which it is exerciſed, have 
an obvious tendency to produce ſome very undeſirable al- 
terations in his character, by implanting new failings in it, 
or by aggravating others to which he may antecedently 
have been prone. His juriſdiction is extremely extenſive, 
and comprizes a multiplicity of perſons and caſes. The 
individuals who are brought before him are almoſt univer- 
ſally his inferiors; and commonly in the loweſt ranks of 
ſociety. The principal ſhare of his buſineſs is tranſacted 
in his own houſe, before few ſpectators, and thoſe in ge- 


neral indigent and illiterate. Hence he is liable to become 


dictatorial, brow- beating, conſequential, and ill humoured; 

domineering in his inclinations, dogmatical in his opinions, 

and arbitrary in his deciſions. He knows indeed, that moſt 

of his deciſions may be ſubjected to reviſal at the ſeſſions :. 

but he may eafily learn to flatter himſelf that he ſhall meet 

with no levere cenſure from his friends and brethren on the 
| bench, 
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bench, for what they will probably conſider as an overſight, 
or at the moſt as an error eaſily remedied, and therefore of 
little importance. He knows too that he may be called to 
account before the Court of King's Bench: but he is alſo 

aware that great tenderneſs is properly ſhewn by Courts of 
Law to the conduct (c)of a Juſtice; unleſs a culpable inten- 
tion on his part is clearly proved; and that the object whom 
he may be tempted to aggrieve are uſually too humble, ig- 


norant, and timid, to think of fecking redreſs except in very 
palpable and flagrant caſes, and frequently too poor to be 
able to undertake the taſk of ſeeking it in any. In conſe- 
quence . moreover of being perpetually converſant. in his 
official capacity with the moſt worthleſs members of the 
community deſtined as.it were to regiſter every crime per- 
petrated within many miles of his habitation; and witneſſ- 
ing petty atis of violence, knavery, and fraud committed 
hy men who had previouſly maintained a tolerably good 
character in their neighbourhood; he may readily acquire 
the habit ok IRE all manking with: a. alpin eye; 


(cy yo The gall is Ds obliged t to * worthy Magiſtrate, that. without 
* ſinĩſter views of his own will engage in this troubleſome: ſervice. And there- 
« fore if a well-meaning Juſtice makes any undeſigned flip in his practice, great 
_ <lemty and\indulgence are fhewn to him in the Courts of Law; and there are 
* many ſtatutes made to protect him in the upright diſcharge of His office, which, 
among other privileges, prohibit ſuch: Juſtices: from being ſued for any over- 
«.ſghts, witbout, notice before hand; and ſtop, all ſuits begun, on-tender made of 
« ſufficient amends. But, on the other hand, any malicious or tyrannical abuſe 
« of their office is uſually ſeverely puniſhed; and all perſons, who receive a ver- 
dict againſt/a Juſtice for any wilful NN Oy are entidled to double 
rn — vol. i. p. 384. N F 
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of cheriſhing ſentiments of general diſtruſt ; and of looking 
with leſs and leſs concern on the diſtreſſes of the common 

ople, from a vague and inconſiderate perſuaſion that they 
leldom fuffer more than they deſerve. Againſt theſe 
ſnares and temptatrons which beſet him on every fide, and 
will infallibly circumvent him in a greater or leſs degree, if 
he reſts in heedleſs inattention, or in falſe ideas of ſecu- 
rity, let him guard with unremitting vigilance. ' If they 
are ſuffered to undermine thoſe better refolutions, and ſup- 
plant thoſe better purpoſes, with which he entered upon 
his office; let him not think that he ſhall eſcape” from the 
circle of their influence, when he quits the limits of his 
juſtice-· room. They will follow him into every ſcene of 
private and domeſtic life. The habits. of the Magiſtrate 
will, infect the conduct of the huſband, the father, the 
friend, the country gentleman ; they will render him arro- 

ant and overbearing, four and morofe, impatient of con- 
tradiction, obſtinate in his deſigns and undertakings, 
gloomy, ſuſpicious and unfeeling, uncomfortable to all 
around him, and more uncomfortable to himſelf. 


It is not however ſufficient that the Juſtice of the Peace 
diſcharges with fidelity thoſe official duties which reſt im- 
mediately and excluſively on himſelf; and ſtrives to pre- 
ſerve his manners, temper, and diſpoſitions, from being i in- 
jured by the trials to whieh they are expoſed. He is un- 
der a no leſs ſacred obligation to ſuperintend the conduct 
of hay ſubordinate affiftants, and particularty of his clerks. 
When. 
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When the Magiſtrate: himſelf is but imperfectly acquainted 
with the laws which he profeſles to adminiſter, he frequently 
degenerates into a paſſive and miſchievous inſtrument in 
the hands of a rapacious Attorney; or of ſome diſcarded 
underling of the law, with whoſe. aſſiſtance he cannot dif- 
penſe, and at whoſe enormities he is conſequently led to 
connive. Reprehenſible as a Juſtice of his deſcription muſt 
unqueſtionably be pronounced, his conduct is innocence 
p wa Saeed with that * the Wege if ſuch @); a character 
bie, af ue ie 29124) GW 


AN an That pes Tt I IH daring of the 
metropolis cannot be doubted. But it is tobe hoped that the Police Bill paſſed in 
the laſt Seſſion of. Parhament will deliver the City of Wen minſter from thoſe 
| perverters of juſtice,. who combined with eir * rks, in Joint ſchemes of plun- 
der and peculation ; received bribes for connivance from the keepers of diſorderly 
| houſes; and ſuffered the young offender to proceed unmoleſted in the carcer 
of villainy, until encouraged by impunity, he committed à crime of ſuch a na- 
ture as to ſecure to the Thief-taker, and of courſe to the Magiſtrate his partner, 
a handſome reward on conviction. From theſe imputations Juſtices of the 
Peace reſident in the country are, I believe, in a great meaſure free. A celebra- 
ted modern _ indeed intimates that. 4 h ace. — to baits of 
another kind. as ad een SOT Dis e031 ai 


— — Examine well 
His milk white hand; the palm is hardly clean; 
But here and there an ugly ſmutch appears. 
Foh ! "twas a bribe that left it; he has touch d 
. ne Whoſo ſeeks an audit here 
Nc 2 Propitious, | pays his tribute, game, or fiſh, 
M021 9 "IEA poo r best- 8 | 
Cowrza's Te, Book i ir. 


990 — 
44 : 's% ; 101 {cf 9 


Thi aan, 1 would TY is one of 625 boden ions, with which the 


- votarics 
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now remains in exiſtence, who makes it his object to 
create buſineſs for his on emolument ; turns the exerciſe 
of his authority, into an iniquitous traffic; and encourages 
and Hates the extortions and ſcandalous profits of his 


But the moſt intelligent and conſcientious Magi- 


ſtrate, _ he relies with implicit confidence dy the good con- 
duct of his clerks, and neglects to keep a watchful eye on 


them, muſt be more than commonly fortunate in his choice, - 


if they do not gradually fall into the practice of exacting 

higher fees than they have a right to (e) demand, and of 
taking premiums for ſuppoſed good offices; as for promiſ- 
ing to procure begging paſſes for vagrants, or the next hear- 
ing on a buſy day for a particular party, or to ſpeak to 
their ſuperior in favour of a perſon and his cauſe; or at 
leaſt of making improper advantages of their ſituation, and 
rendering the attainment of redreſs expenſive to the poor, 
by availing themſelves of legal forms, and artful ſubdivi- 
ſions of juſticiary proceedings, needleſsly to augment the 
number of their perquiſites. Of this manceuvre an ex- 
ample frequently occurs in the caſe of recognizances; 
where if five perſons are to be bound, the clerk, inſtead of 
Inching all of them 1 in the ſame ned binds each 


SS SS S444 -* 47 as 


votaries of the muſes 3 to embelliſh their performances. But if the prac- 
tices here deſcribed aQually take place, the Magiſtrate who is a party to them 
in a fingle inſtance ought to be branded with public infamy, and degraded from 
his office. 

(e) This practice might eaſily WEE: IR were care taken to have a printed 
copy of the fees allowed to be received hung up, according to Act of Parlia- 
ment, in a conſpicuous part of the office. 
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of them ſeparately, and thus carves out ſor himſelf five 
fees inſtead of one. Similar tricks are practiſed in the caſe 
of informations. On the ſubject of fees it may be added, 
that the Magiſtrate himſelf may on many occaſions ſhew 
a very laudable ſpirit of liberality, by remitting or pur- 
poſely contriving te- leſſen his own, where the party ag- 

grie ved labours under extraordinary circumſtances of hard- 


ip or diſtreſs. To abſtain in general from receiving the 


common fees of office (a cuſtem which benevolent Magi- 
ſtrates have ſometimes been defirous of adopting, with a 
vie to render juſtice attainable with perfect facility and 
without charge), would not apparently be attended with 
effects beneficial” on the whole; The immediate conſe- 


quence would be an immoderate increaſe of buſineſs to the 


Magiſtrate himſelf ;- and, what would be ſtill worſe, an in- 
_ creaſe no leſs immoderate of ſquabbles and contentions. 
among the poor, who would carry every frivolous diſpute, 
every angry word, to the neareſt tribunal, with equal loſs 
of temper and of time; if they knew beforehand that their 
complaints and invectives might be poured. forth, and 
their reſentment eventually gratified, without the payment 
of a farthing. He who is diſintereſted enough not to wiſh. 
to accept even that ſmall compenſation for his trouble in 
adminiſtering the laws which the ordinary fees afford, will 
be likely to appropriate them to ſome charitable and uſeful 
purpoſe; and thus render a much greater ſervice to the 
Public than he would have done by declining to receive 


* 105 R It 
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It remains to illuſtrate and exemplify ſome of the preced- 


ing general-obſervations, by making a few remarks on the 


leading branches of buſineſs, which fall within the juriſ- 
diction of a Juſtice of the Peace. ; | 


One of the moſt important. and liborious functions of 
the Magiſtrate is the adminiſtration of the laws reſpecting 
the poor. To him it belongs to decide all queſtions con- 
cerning the parochial relief to be aſſigned to thoſe who are 
unable to maintain themſelves and their families, He will 
have learnt from experience, on the one hand, that pariſh 
officers are very apt to be penurious and hard hearted ; 

and on the other, that the poor are ſometimes guilty of inſo- 
lent rudeneſs and impoſition, and unwilling to exert them- 
ſelves for their ſubſiſtence to the utmoſt of their ability. 
The avarice and cruelty of the former, and the impertinence, 
idleneſs, and extravagance of the latter, he will ſteadily re- 
preſs. His ſolicitude however will not be confined to the 
diſcovery of the proper quantum of relief: he will be 
equally anxiousto aſcertain the beſt and kindeſt mode of 
imparting it. He will not on {light grounds oblige | a poor 
man to relinqutſh his cottage, with all his little domeſtic 
property and comforts, and take up his abode in a work- 
houſe; much leſs to be tranſported to the work-houſe of 
ſome diſtant place, which farms the poor of twenty vil- 
lages, there to pine among ſtrangers. On the conduct of 
work-houſes in general, thoſe receptacles of the old and 
the infirm, of widows and orphans ; which, though capable 
under proper management of anſwering many excellent 


Pp2 ends, 


= 
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ends, too 6ften become ſcenes of miſery to the aged, and 
| nurferies of vice to the young; he will exerciſe a ſalutary 
control; and will viſit as often as may be expedient ſuch as. 
are near to him. And while he enforces the wiſe and fre- 
quently neglected laws which enact that all perſons in the 
houſe, who are able to labour, ſhall be . furniſhed with 
tools and implements, and be conſtantly employed; he will 
exhort, and if it be neceſſary he will conſtrain, the maſter 
to treat all under his care with humanity, and to furniſh all 
Wu a ſufficient quantity of clothing, bedding, and whole- 
me food. In the appointment of parochial officers, in the 
adjudication of caſes (/) of ſettlement, and in all ſimilar 
tranſactions in which his popularity, his property, or his 
convenience may be directly or indirectly intereſted, oy 
him beware of being partial and ſelfiſh. In placing ou 
TY 9 let him nat, through fear of giving, o* 


"v1 Mags 3 hardſhips have heretofore been FADE upon induſtet- 
ous labourers and artiſans reſident at a diſtance from their own places of ſettle- 
ment, by the-paziſh officers compelling them to remove thither, ſometimes from. 
a private grudge, at other times from an unreaſonable or groundleſs dread of 
their afterwards becoming chargeable. Theſe evils, which the Magiſtrate was 

ſcarcely perhaps able to prevent, as the-law appeared to deny him, in the caſes of 
which we ſpeak, that diſcretion with which in moſt others of a ſimilar nature he 
was inveſted, are now remedied by a recent Act of Parliament with reſpect to all. 
perſons who are regular members. of friendly ſ6cieties. And in the caſe of 
other perſons, it is the duty of the Magiſtrate, inſtead of indiſcriminately acting 
on the application of the officer in a miniſterial capacity, to examine into the 
obability of the man's becoming chargeable to the pariſh where he reſides ; and 
to refuſe to authoriſe the removal in thoſe inſtances wherein he deems it unne= 
| W 1 100. 
fence 
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ſence to the principal inhabitants by refuſing to ratify their 


bargain, confign the friendleſs child to an unfeeling and 


profligate maſter ; nor doow bias tre trade which will - 


Dr er 


Among the unten which _ be a before ru 


inſtances of diſputes between maſters and their apprentices 
or ſervants will not unfrequently-occus.” In determining 


them, let him adminiſter impartial Juſtice; and in imita- 
tion of that Judge to whom be is reſpanſible; be © no re- 


ſpecter of perſons.” . Let him not ſavour the ſubſtantial 
tradeſman againſt the itidigent youth placed under his con- 
trol; nor heſitate to reſcue the latter from his thraldom, if 
his maſter treats him with unmerited rigour, withholds 
from him the requilite inſtruction, or exhibits in his con- 
duct a dangerous exartiple of vice. Let bim be equally on 
his guard againſt being impereeptibly biaſſed to» eounte- 
nance the wealthy farmer in option to his labourers and 
* 11 Tce 
1 Xt 
The preſervation-of the public peace falls with the pe- 
culiar province of the Juſtice. On all occaſions of tumults 


(g) In the caſe of ſome particular 88 manuſactures, which 80 SA 


mon management prove injurious to the health and morals.of the perſons em- 
ployed in them, Juſtices of the Peace may ſometimes do great ſervice to the com- 
munity by ſtrongly recommending the adoption of proper rules and precautions, 
even when the law does not give them the power of enforcing it. The Magi- 
ſtrates for the county of Lancaſter aſſembled at the Michaelmas Seſſions, 1784, 
ſet a very laudable example of this kind of exertion reſpecting cotton-mills. See 


a pamphlet entitled“ Thoughts on the Means of preſerving the Health on the 


yur P 6 Sir William Clerke, Bart. London, 17 | 
| 8 and 
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and. rigts, Whether ;aftually, commenced. or apprehended. 
on, probable grounds let him. ſpare no perſonal trouble, 
nor ſhrink - rom any perſonal interference, which may ap- 
pear likely and neceſſary ta pr or to-quell them. Let 
him exert himſelf with impartial diligence and zeal to ſe- 
dure evary deſeription of his countrymen from outrage; and 
ift choſe who are menaced or aggrieved belong to an unpo- 

Pular party or an bnoxieus ſect, inſtead of ſuffering the 
4llberal-ahd_bigeted prejudices af the neighbonrhood, to 


deter him from deing his duty, let him conſider them as 


Additional roaſons for being Mrenyous, vigilant, and intre- 

pid in diſcharging it. Let him always adopt his meaſures, 
whether of precaution or reſiſtance, to the probable emer- 
gency ol. the caſe· Let him be;Tolicitous to put an end to 
diſturbances by the uſe ef thoſe means alone, which are 
commonly employed by the civil power. Let him be ten- 
der of calling in the aſſiſtanee of the ſoldiery; and ſtill more 
tender of commiſſioning them to ſhed blood. But when all 


Other reſources have been exhauſted, and the danger conti- 


nues preſſing; let him not heſitate to maintain the laws of 


his country, and to protect the perſons and property of his 
fellow ſubjects, by a cautious application of aii force. 


o t is the duty of a Juſtice to keep a vigilant eye over the 
Conduct of 1 and by an active uſe of the power which 
the law entruſts to Magiſtrates with reſpect to framing rules 
for their internal adminiſtration, and the employment of 
the perſons confined, and alſo by occaſional viſits for the 
purpoſe of inſpection, to endeavour to enſure proper be- 
_ haviouron the part of the er and of the eisen. The 
1 in N 
— 


5 mn@-houſes are not obe 
n bas ehaitb ning net! 
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Another branch of juriſdiction: combine to . 60 
the Peace is the ſuperintendence of public-houſes. By an 
improper exerciſe of authority in granting licenſes, a Magi- 
ſtrate may do an eſſential injury te the welfare and morals. 
of the whole community The principal danger to be fear- 
ed is from his being miſled/ by an unwillingneſs to diminiſſi 
the revenues of the State by the ſolicitations of intereſted 


individuals, and even of his on clerks (who, if not bribe& - -* 


to intercede for a licenſe; are entitled"to- a fee on its being : 
granted); and occaſibnally perhaps by a ſecret deſire of ſerv- 
ing ſome favourite or dependent of his own; to permit 
the exiſtence of too many public-houſes;; and, where the 
number is moderate, to connive at their being in the hands 
of improper owners. The evils” refulting from a needleſs. 
abundance of theſe mops for intemperance and vice (or 
ſuch they very generally prove, and! particularly: when 
they are in the poſſeſſion of ſelſiſſi and unprinripled land. 
lords) are beyond deſcription: The lower the rank of th 
houſe, and the more obſcure its ſituation is; the greater are 
the miſchieſs which may be expected from it! In theſs res | 
ceptacles of the drunken, andꝭ the diſſolute, every kind and 
degree of profligacy is learnt ; the young and the idle 

are initiated in ſottiſhneſs, profanenelſs and debauchery: 
and confirmed and encouraged by habit and evample. 
Schemes of rapine are proſetted and planned, from the 
pilfering of an adjoining hovel, and the petty plunder of 
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anupguanded hen roll, to bighway. tobhaty-and:midnight 
murder. Hence private diſtreſs and public inſecurity; 


hege the multitude of our poor, and the fulneſs of our 
© - prifans; Let the Magiſtrate: without delay withdraw his 


_ heenfe fram all publie Auſes conducted in a diſorderly 


mannet, or not required hy general convenience. Let him 
reſolutely reſuſe to admit the ſetting up of a new one, un- 
leſsa permanent arid large acceſſion of inhabitants or of tra- 


- - veliers has, manifeſtly: rendered additienal accommodations 


= © * © 
= — — 
8 
* * - 
,- 
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_ neceſlary; Let him ext every teſtimonial which the law 
. empowers him to demand. of the fitneſs of the perſans who 
x6 #6 keep ale-haules; andevery legal ſecurity for the con- 


tinuabce of their good behaviour; and let him beware of 
| to the recommendation of pariſh officers, wha fre- 


5 duently ſtrivs to obtain a licenſe ſor the moſt indigent and 

+ » _ Woethleſs characters, to ſave dhe village from the charge of 
wuaintsining them as pauperz. If he finds himſelf deceived, 

let him ſubſtitute others in the place of thoſe whom he had 


aner e ren importunities he may be urged to 
the contrary: But never let him uſe bis authority to with- 
er licenſes, as an inſtrument of oppreſſion; 


0 gratify the prejudices of his friends; or to wreak his ven- 
geanpe on an unfortunate individual, who bas offended him 


r 9 private Ker Spe- ngan 
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money, on ihe ounftrutt i an or repair of gaols, bridges, roads, | 
_ OP n let ads in each caſe faithfully and 
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ceconomically apply the ſum to its proper object; and in 
fixing on the perſons to execute the plan, never let him ſeek 
to puſh forward a favourite workman or ſuperintendent, to 
the detriment of the public. In the nomination of over- 
ſeers of highways ; in preſenting roads out of repair ; in de- 
ciding on indictments; in directing which roads ſhall be re- 
paired firſt ; in railing aſſeſſments on pariſhes for the pur- 
poſe; in exerciſing the power of puniſhing or diſmiſſing 
ſurveyors for neglect of duty; let him impartially attend 
to the general benefit of the country. 


In the trial of offences againſt the Exciſe Laws, the Game 
Laws, and in a vaſt variety of other inſtances, the Magiſ- 
trate is inveſted with a power of ſummary conviction. It 
is the duty of the Legiſlature to confer this ſuſpicious and 
eaſily abuſed () prerogative with great caution ; it is the 

duty 


() Sir William Blackſtone, ſpeaking of the inſtitution of ſummary proceed- 
ings, obſerves, that it was © deſigned profeſſedly for the greater eaſe of the ſub- 
« jet by doing him ſpeedy juſtice ; and by not haraſſing the freeholders with 
* frequent and troubleſome attendances to try every minute offence. But it has 
* of late been ſo far extended as, if a check be not timely given, to threaten 


« the diſuſe of our admirable and truly Engliſh trial by Jury, unleſs only in ca- 


«© pital caſes.” Vol. iv. p. 280. After ſtating in ſtrong terms the dangers which 
might ariſe to public liberty from entruſting to Commiſſioners of Exciſe, Juſtices 
of the Peace, and other Officers appointed and removable at pleaſure by the 
Crown, ſuch formidable power over the property of the ſubject ; he particularly 
enumerates the inconveniences and evils which, in his opinion, have reſulted from 
Juſtices being now authorized to proceed ſummarily in a multitude of caſes for- 
merly tried by a Jury in the Court Leet. And his concluſion is, that © from 
a theſe ill conſequences we may colle& the prudent foreſight of our ancient 
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duty of the Magiſtrate to exerciſe it, when conferred, in the 
moſt diſintereſted and conſcientious manner. Let him not 
ſeek to conciliate the favour of Government by diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf for unrelenting rigour in the chaſtiſement of de- 
frauders of the revenue. Let him not ſtrain the words of 
an Act of Parliament to a meaning not intended by thoſe 
who enacted it, in order to facilitate the conviction or add 
to the puniſhment of the poacher ; an offender whom Coun- 
try Gentlemen are diſpoſed to regard with ſingular abhor- 
rence. Nor ever let him be biaſſed, in his conſtruct ion of 
the terms of a ſtatute, to that interpretation which conveys 
the (i) greater ſhare of power to himſelf. Such conduct 
would be no leſs criminal in him than it would be to con- 
cur in petitioning againſt a Bill pending in Parliament, on 

account of its leſſening in ſome e en caſes the autho- 


* 1 who ſuffered * the property nor the puniſhment of the ſub, 
e ject to be determined by the opinion of any one or two men; and we may 
& alſo obſerve the neceſſity of not deviating any farther from our antient Con- 
« {titution, by ordaining new penalties to be inflifted upon ſummary convic- 
„ tions.“ P. 282.—See alſo further remarks on the ſame ſubject, Blackſtone, 
vol, iv. p. 350. 

(i) An inſtance of a ftrong deſire on the part of Magiſtrates to 250 at ex- 
cluſive and exorbitant juriſdiction is recorded and ſtigmatiſed by Sir William 
Blackſtone. Treating of ſummary convictions, he obſerves (vol. iv. p. 283), that 
Courts of Common Law have thrown in one check upon them, by making it 
e neceſſary to ſummon the party. accuſed before he is condemned. This is now 
te held to be an indiſpenſable requiſite ; though the Juſtices long ſtruggled the 
point, forgetting that rule of natural reaſon expreſſed by Seneca, 


c“ Qui ſtatuit aliquid, parte maudita altera, 
« A quum licet ſtatuerit, haud æquus fuit.“ 
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rity which he now poſſeſſes; or not granting to him an ad- 
ditional portion adequate to the extent of his deſires. 


The Juſtice of the Peace is conſtituted a guardian in 
many reſpects of public morality ; and is inveſted with a 
general power of enforcing the laws againſt profaneneſs, the 
breach of the ſabbath, and other offences of the ſame nature, 
wherever he witneſſes or is apprized of their being tranſ- 
greſſed. The confidence which the Legiſlature has evinced, 
in committing to him this extenſive authority, ſhould ſti- 
mulate him not to negle& the truſt. But let him not hope 
effectually to reform the morals of thoſe whom he corrects, 
if he exhibits in his own conduct an example of irreligion . 
and vice. Profane language from the mouth of a Magiſ- 
trate is ſo flagrant an outrage againſt the laws of God and 
man, and ſo groſs a violation of common decency, that it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to cenſure it with adequate ſeverity. ' 


The conduct of Conſtables and other inferior Officers of 
the Police is ſubje& to the inſpection of the juſtice under 
whoſe direction they act; and he is authorized to puniſh 
them for neglect of duty. If they diſobey the orders which 
they have received, or diſregard thoſe obligations which 
the nature of their reſpective functions impoſes on them ; 
if they turn looſe on the public, vagrants whom they have 
been enjoined to forward to their places of ſettlement ; if 
they omit to take proper precautions when they have rea- 
ſon to apprehend diſturbances and riots, or ſtrenuouſly to 
exert themſelves when tumults actually ariſe ; if they wil- 
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fully permit the eſcape of perſons accuſed; or connive at 
the impoſitions of traders who make uſe of fraudulent 
weights and meaſures; on theſe and on all ſimilar occaſions 
the Magiſtrate himſelf becomes an accomplice in the crime, 
and an abettor of the injury which the public may receive 
from future repetitions of it, if he forbears to chaſtiſe the 
guilty. | 


In fome W the concurrence of two | aten is 
necellary to give validity to the meaſures which are to be 
adopted. Hence Magiſtrates frequently adopt the practice 
of meeting each other once in a week, or at other periodical 
intervals, at an appointed place, where caſes of all kinds are 
brought before them from every part of the neighbourhood. 
They are thus enabled to tranſact a great quantity of buſi- 
' neſs with the ſmalleſt poſſible expenditure of time (i) to 
themſelves. A Magiſtrate is highly blamable who refuſes 
to adopt this mode of co-operating with one of his brethren 
from political or perſonal diſlike. And he is ſtill more re- 
prehenſible it, after having adopted it, he 1s ſeduced by ti- 
midity or intereſted. views. to acquieſce in any improper 
conduct on the part of his co-adjutor. 


At the Court of Quarter Seſſions. all the Juſtices of the 


(k) A Magiſtrate may reap ſimilar advantages by having fixed hours for doing 
buſineſs at home. This practice alſo ſaves trouble, in many caſes, to thoſe who 
are obliged to attend him ; and enables pariſh officers to receive at one time the 
decifion of the Magiſtrate on many applications for relief, &c. each of which 
might otherwiſe have occaſioned them a ſeparate attendance. 
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Peace for the county aſſemble in a judicial chr: and 
with very extenſive powers. A part of their buſineſs con- 
ſiſts in deciding on appeals from the ſentences of individual 
Magiſtrates. In determining theſe points, each Juſtice is 
bound in conſcience to act with impartial equity; and 
never to ſcreen a faulty determination of one of his bre- 
thren for the ſake of acquaintance or friendſhip, much leſs 
from a diſhonourable wiſh to purchaſe indemnity for miſ- 
conduct of his own. A further commiſhon with which 
they are entruſted is that of trying criminals of various 
deſcriptions. In this capacity they exerciſe functions ana- 
logous to thoſe of the Judges of the Aſſize; and many of 
the obſervations made in a former chapter on the duties of 
the Judges of the Supreme Courts of Law are equalty ap- 
plicable to the conduct of juſtices at the ſeſſions. To thoſe 
obſervations the reader is referred. It remains only to add 
on this head, that although the ſentences paſſed on crimi- 
nals at the ſeſſions are found by experience to be more ri- 
gorous on the whole than thoſe which are pronounced at 
the aſſizes; this circumſtance affords no grounds for im- 
puting to the Juſtices too great ſeverity. They are in many 
inſtances well acquainted with the previous bad characters 
of the culprits tried by them; who are in common inhabit- 
ants of their own neighbourhood, and may have already ap- 
peared before their tribunal. - And many perſons who 
ought to have been ſent to the aſſizes to be capitally in- 
dicted, are tried at the ſeſſions; the proſecutors being aware 
that the latter mode is attended with leſs expenſe and loſs 
of time than the former, and wiſhing for nothing more than 
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the tranſportation. of the offender. In both theſe caſes the 
Juſtices, if they find themſelves inveſted by the laws with 
a latitude in puniſhing, are naturally and properly led to 
1 the more conſiderable een 2 


Il. The other fubordinare. Magiſtrates, of Sha hs 


propoſed to treat, may be comprehended under e peer 
delerinsran of ee Offers. 1 


It would 6 n the purpoſe of chis 
work, to enter into minute diſquiſitions concerning the ſe- 
veral duties of Mayors, High Bailiffs, Aldermen, and other 
Magiſtrates of particular corporations; duties which de- 
pend on the various functions and privileges conferred 
upon the individuals by the domeſtic conſtitution of 

their reſpective franchiſes. I ſhall therefore confine my- 
ſelf to a few ſhort remarks on the obligations which are in- 
cumbent on Municipal Officers im general. And even theſe 
remarks will be comprized within a. much narrower com- 
pals than they might otherwiſe have occupied, in conſe- 
quence of the preceding enquiry into the office of Juſtices 
of the Peace. For many of the perſons now under conſi- 
deration are themſelves inveſted with the office and powers 
of Juſtices, by virtue of the ſituations which they occupy, 
eſpecially if they are in poſts: of weight and pre- eminence 
in the body corporate to which they belong; and conſe- 

quently the former part of this chapter may be regarded as 
immediately addreſſed to them. On their conduct there- 
fore in the adminiſtration of the laws within their diſtrict it 
331 | | 18 
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is needleſs to enlarge. Vet it may not be ſuperfluous to 
add an expreſs caution to the members of corporations in 
ſmall towns, moſt of whom commonly are either ſhop- 
keepers or men engaged in mechanical trades, againſt being 
deterred from an honeſt and impartial diſcharge of their 
duty by a fear of (/) diminiſhing the fale of the articles in 
which- they deat; of lofing the cuſtom of ſome of their 
townſmen; or of nt in — NN the effects of 
their —— 


Corporations poſſeſs almoſt univerſally the right of filling 
up all vacancies in their own body, by raiſing ſubordinate 
members to a higher claſs, and by electing private indivi- 
duals to ſupply the place of hoſe promoted. They fre- 
quently enjoy eſtates of conſiderable value, with ample 
diſcretionary power as to the application of the income, 
and in ſome places with an almoſt unlimited right of ap- 
plying it to ſuch purpoſes as they ſhall think fit. They are 


(!) The following circumſtances are ſtated on good authority to have occurred 
very lately in a large town in the middle of the kingdom. The great quantity 
of public-houſes in the place, and the ſhameful proceedings of many, were mat- 
ters of general notoriety. The Judges at the Aſſizes recommended a diminu- 
tion of the number licenſed ; the Corporation aſſembled to effect it; the pro- 
priety of the meaſure was obvious; and a large reduction was expected. But 
ſeveral of the Aldermen and their friends dealt in malt; and by one or other of 
them almoſt all the obnoxious landlords were ſupplicd with that article. Each 
of theſe landlords, was in conſequence reſcued. from danger by the influence of 
his patron.z and none were deprived of their licenſes, except one or two who 
had been indiſcreet enough to employ maltſters unconnected with the Corpora- 


tion. 
7 | alſo 
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alſo commonly entitled to the receipt of tolls and other inci- 
dental branches of revenue; and often have the manage- 
ment of local truſts and charities of various deſcriptions. 
They have likewiſe in many boroughs the power of con- 
ferring on any perſon whatever, either by ſale or by dona- 
tion, the right of voting for Members of Parliament. Of 
all theſe ſources of emolument and power, an intereſted, 
arbitrary, and oppreſſive uſe is frequently made. Neither 
this general remark, nor the ſhort illuſtrations of it which 
will be ſubjoined, are intended to throw indiſcriminate cen- 
ſure on all corporations; but they are deſigned to warn 
each member of a, body corporate, eſpecially in a ſmall 
borough, againſt thoſe temptations by which he may not 
improbably be aſſailed, and by which many of his brethren 
in different parts of the kingdom are ſcandalouſly ſeduced. 
Theſe men, ſacrificing the public good to their on ſelfiſh 
views, caſl their eyes on ſome man of property in the neigh- 
bourhood, and. ſell to him the influence which they poſſeſs 
over their colleagues and the inhabitants of the town, ſome- 
times for fair and ſpecious words, for promiſes of future 
favours, and one or two annual. dinners; but not unfre- 
quently for a more ſolid and barefaced bribe. For the ſtipu- 
lated aid of their patron in procuring for them little places 
under Government, and for the certainty of an ample ſum 
to be paid in hand at every recurrence of an election; they 
engage in return that the great man himſelf, or any of his 
couſins or dependents whom he may condeſcend to nomi- 
nate, ſhall be the freely choſen repreſentative of the borough. 
With indefatigable perſeverance they exert every practica- 
| ble 
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ble mode of augmenting their own power, that their ſer- 
vices may be more valuable, and be purchaſed at a higher 
rate. They ſhare part of the rewards: of their venality 
among their moſt active aſſiſtants; and ſtrive to dra into 
acquieſcence by flattery and deluſion thoſe men of weight 
in the town who are not to be bought. The ſubſtantial 
inhabitant who is not of their (n) party is proſcribed from 
all chance of obtaining: ſeat in the Council of Regency of 
the place. Every poor man who heſitates to ſurrender his 
vote to their diſpoſal, or who has not a vote to ſurrender; 
is debarred from partaking of a dole, from turning his cow 
into the commom paſture, from getting his child into a cha- 
rity ſchool; or his aged parent into an alms- houſe. If the 
ſtrength of the refractory electors ſtill continues formida- 
ble, they overpower it by creating a ſwarm of new and 
truſty voters; men whoſe faces are unknown in the borough,. 
and are never ſeen afterwards within its precincts except on 
the day of poll. It is to the infamous conduct of ſervile 
and intereſted Corporations that we may trace almoſt every 
Juſt complaint, which has been alleged againſt the exiſting 
ſtate of popular repreſentation in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 


(m) In ſome towns a difference in religious perſuaſion is a ſufficient reaſon for 
oppoſing the admiſſion of any perſon: of the ſect to office or emolument. Re- 
ligious bigotry has a ſhare in theſe proceedings; but in moſt caſes they princi- 
pally ariſe from political. conteſts actually exiſting in the place, or not yet for- 
gotten, | | 
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The regulation of the police of the town, the removal of 
nuiſances, the ſuperintendence of markets, and other mat- 
ters of the fame nature, fall within the province of the 
corporation; and each member is bound in conſcience to 
perform his part of the general duty. In points which re. 
late to the traffic of the place, the body corporate may 
frequently render material benefit hoth to the town and to 
the community, by a judicious relaxation of ancient pri. 
vileges and excluſive rights, which, however uſeful they 
may have been at their firſt inſtitution, are now become 
injurious and abſurd; and by a liberal relinquiſhment of 
petty tolls, which create many obſtruſtions and embarraſſ- 
ments to internal trade, without producing any conſiderable 
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r 
ON THE DUTIES OF THE CLERICAL PROFESSION, 


Ov R (a) obſervations on the ſubject of the preſent chap- 
ter will be reduced under three general heads: the firſt, 
relating to the duties incumbent on the Candidate for —_ 


— bouſt ths they enjoy in x/ greater degree this ait 
other deſcription of men, the advantage of having the duties of their office hid 
before them by eminent writers belonging to their own line of life. They have 
long poſſeſſed from the pen of Biſhop Burnet an excellent treatiſe on the paſtoral 
care ; and practioal directions for their conduct in almoſt every branch of 
their parochial functions, in the admirable Charges of Archbiſhop Secker. The 
Charges too which have been publiſhed by ſome modern prelates are highly in- 
ſtructive. Under theſe circumſtances, though it would not have been in any 
reſpect compatible with the nature of the preſent work to omit the diſtinct 
mention of the duties of the clerical profeſſion; and though I am willing to- 
hope that ſome parts of this chapter may not be altogether deſtitute of novelty, 
and that others may preſent to the reader in a compreſſed form what is more 
diffuſely ſtated by different writers; it is ſtrongly my wiſh: that what I ſhall 
offer to the reader may lead him to the ſtudy of the works already ſpecified ; par- 
ticulatly of the writings of Archbiſhop Secker and Biſhop Burnet, to which 1 
have _— found myſelf indebted in the courſe of the IDE pages. 


Rr 2 | orders; 
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orders; che ſecond, to the conduct of the Miniſter of a 
pariſh ; the third, to the duties of a Biſhop. 


I. Thefirſt e concerning which a, young man deſigned 
for the clerical-profeſſion is bound to ſatisfy himſelf (and 
whether he looks forward to that profeſſion from his own 
unbiaſſed determination, or is deſtined to it by the judge- 
ment of his parents and friends, the enquiry is equally in- 
diſpenſable), are the purpoſes and intentions with which he 
becomes a candidate for the office of a Clergyman. I mean 
not to require of him a degreeof diſintereſtedneſs in ſelecting 
his occupation unattainable in the common courſe of hu- 
man nature, and the exiſting. circumſtances of the world, 
Extravagant ſtatements unfounded in reaſon and ſcripture 
defeat their own object; and, were they likely to promote it, 
ought not to be adopted. That Clergyman undoubtedly may 
be expected to labour in his vocation with the greateſt earneſt- 
neſs and ſucceſs, with the greateſt comfort and advantage 
to himſelf and to others, who embraces it from a ſober and 
deliberate preference founded on the nature of the office 
itſelf ; and from a conviction that it will afford him oppor= 
tunities more "ample than he ſhould be likely to poſſeſs in 
any other employment, of promoting the glory of God, 
and the good of mankind. Vet to him who is conſcien- 
_ tiouſly reſolved to diſcharge with zeal and fidelity the func- 
tions of the clerical order, if admitted to the exerciſe of 
them; and to cheriſh the temper and diſpoſitions, and dili- 
gently to aim at acquiring the endowments, necellary to 

; that 
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chat end; and in whoſe heart piety has already ſuch a pre- 
dominant influence, as io give him reaſonable ground of 
confidence that the ſecreſolutions will be rendered by the 
divine bleſſing permanent and eſſectual; the proſpect of 
obtaining, by the aĩd of his friends and relations, a competent 
proviſion in the church may lawfully be the motive which 
determines him to tliat line of liſe in preſerence to another. 
But he who, from the probability of ſucceeding to a family 
living, or the hopes of being puſhed forward to preferment 
by powerful connections, ſtiſles an inward. repugnance to the 
office of a Miniſter of the; Goſpel, falls under the ſevere 
cenſure implied in the. Scripture againſt-thoſe who take 
the overſight of the flock of God for filthy (5) lucre.” 
And he who enters into the clerical proſeſſion, though not 
from | motives. of avarice, yet without duly. eſtimating its 
ſolemn. nature and momentous functions, the obligations 
which itimpoſes, and the reſponſibility annexed to it ; with- 
out poſſeſſing the qualifications eſſential to the, upright per- 
formance. of its duties; and without ſa ſerious purpoſe of 
habitually ſtriving to improve in them, and to echibit to 
thoſe whom he ſhall be appointed to guide in the way of 
ſalvation an edifying example of piety and virtue; engages 
in a molt important concern with a degree of preſumptu- 
ous raſhneſs little adapted to enſure the future peace of 
his on mind; to dra down the bleſſing of God upon his 
labours; or to leave any ſubſtantial hopes that * will la- 
n wich zeal and e | | 
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a a feeble and uncertain light on the moſt intereſting of all en -· 
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be line of ſtudy: to which the ütbention of the candidate 
for orders in he Church :of England, whom we ſuppoſe al- 
ready to have gained a competent knowledge of the learned 


languages; ſhould: principally be directed, includes what is 


uſually comprehended under the name of divinity ; together 
with an examination of the lawfulneſs and expediency of 
ecclefiafticab eſtabliſhments in general, and of the nature 
of 0ur-own' Nr os 
Wn | 40d 
-Ivdv-cmmiſeſtſy: from: the ſtudy of the Scriptures nds 
doctrines and duties of Chriſtianity are to be learned The 
peruſal however of theſe recerds of our faith ſhould be 
accompanied with ſeveral collateral purſuits and aſſiſtances. 
Let the ſuggeſtions' of natural religion be inveſtigated, 
Clearly intimating, on the one hand, the being, providence, 
and moral government of God; and on the other, throwing 


quiries, the terms on hic ſin may be forgiven; andthe ſtate 
of mankind after death; they will be found at once to evince 


che neceſſity, and to confirm the truth, of the Chriſtian Re- 
velation. Let the actual ſtate of the world from early times 


to the birth of C hriſt be ſcrutiniſed. The blimdne ſs, obſti - 
naey. and dapravity of the jeu; the groſs ignorance and 


the abandoned corruption of the heathen world; the ſollies 


of the wiſeſt and the failings of the beſt of the human race, 


will. ſtill more plainly ſhew the want of a divine inſtructor and 


redeemer. Let the external and Hiſtbrical evidences of Chriſ. 
tianity be put to the teſt. It will undeniably appear that 
the — and * could not themſelves have been 

5 deceived 
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deceived with re ſpect to the reality of the facts which they 
relate; that they could have no aſſignable motives for im- 
poſing upon others ; and that, if they had made the attempt, 
they could not poſſibly have eſcaped immediate and public 
detection. The truth of the Goſpel narrative, and the com- 
letion of many prophecies recorded in the Old and New 
eſtaments, will likewiſe be found cortoborated by Pagan 
hiſtory. Let the internal marks which the Chriſtian doctrine 
bears of a divine origin be accurately weighed · It will ap- 
prove itſelf as providing a ſuitable and efficacious remedy 
for all the wants and weakneſſes of human nature; holding 
out pardon for fin; but upon terms admirably deviſed to 
prevent future offences; promiſing aſſiſtance againſt temp- 
tations, but on conditions adapted to call ſorth the utmoſt 
exertions on the part of the tempted; delivering laws and 
precepts enjdining the pureſt; virtue, and calculatetl to con- 
duct every individual to the higheſt degred of happineſs 
attainable in the preſent world ;; and enforeing the univerſal 
obſervance of them by the ceitain proſpect of the reward of 
immeaſurable bliſs, and the penalty of „ rue 1 
W e e neves-to have an a 
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many ſtrong confirmations of its own authenticity. The 
unaffected ſimplicity of the recital, even when it records the 
molt ſtupendous miracles ; the openneſs. with which the 
writers relate the infirmities and tranſgreſſions of themſelves 
and their companions; the artleſſneſs, and the perfect free- 
dom from attempts to force compaſſion, i in their accounts of 

the 
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the indignities' offered / td their maſter i theſe and many 
other charatteriſtics of truth have been pointed out ard il 
luſtrated by diſſerent writets. And ta the elaſs of arg 
ments by which the Scriptutes:eſtabliſtitheir own veracity, 
we add the numerous indirett coincidences (c) diſcovera. 
ble in the Ads of the! Apoſtles and the Epiſtles df St Paul; 
coineidences capable uf being ſubſtantiated by ineontrover- 
tible reaſoning; yetioften'fo mmute, remote; and Céircuitòus. 
that it exceedbtHgiwideſt bounds of credibility to 50 
that they could have been the reſult of vague accident, or 
he delibe tate carurixante of a forgery That the Scriptures 
ba ve deſcended uncorrupted to qur hands is evinced by the 
numerdus and ſucteſſive quotations from them in the writ- 
ing of chuſe nh lived it tfiꝶ Early ages of Chriſtianity; by 
hes watchſulne ſa of comtendingdetts, who] from the days of 
che Apoſtles ia modern, times appeating to the facred books 
as-tha ſtandurd of theirifaith} mutually reſtrained each other 
kom qorruptingi the text and bY the uniform agreement of 
arbitude off extfinig manufcripts) many of ther of very 
ancient; date, except in obbious calts.of inaccararies on the 
part of the tranſcribers inaccuracies which the cellation of 
the manuſcripts with each other ſeldom fails to detect, and 
hatin means. of removing- rl! 10 irn 21. 1 
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00 This extenbve Jing: of arguiherit has 9 — — 


work deſerving t the 12 attention of every: man who 4o bts, or. "wh has, — 
defend, che e og relig ion. To the fame 1 65 alſo 50 able 


bas very lately become Trae for a - oof view of the evitterices Sf Chit 
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By purſuing the inveſtigations of which a brief outline 
has here been traced, let the candidate for the clerical office 
impreſs on his own mind, and qualify himſelf. to defend 
againſt every attack, the truth of that religion of which he 
deſires to be a Miniſter. In the mean time the Scriptures 
themſelves are to be ſtudied by him with diligent and ſeri- 
ous attention, for the purpoſe of improvement in (d) reli- 
gious knowledge. The New Teſtament in particular muſt 
be peruſed in the original language, with the moſt uſeful 
helps that can be procured towards underſtanding it, more 
eſpecially with the commentaries of able expoſitors. By 
balancing their interpretations, and comparing one part of 
holy writ with another, let the ſtudent latisfy himſelf tothe 
beſt of his abilities concerning the meaning of obſcure and 
difficult paſlages ; and accuſtom himſelf conciſely to ſum up 
in bis own mind the arguments in favour of the different 
explanations propoſed, and briefly to note them down, that - 
he may be able to recur to them on future occaſions. Let 
bim carry on his reſearches with a pious, humble, teachable, 
and impartial ſpirit; guarding againſt pre-conceived opi- 
nions haſtily adopted; againſt bigotry for particular ſyſtems ; 
blind prepoſſeſſions in favour of a particular interpreter; and 


(d) The account given by Biſhop Burnet of the aſtoniſhing ignorance, as to 
ſcriptural learning and religion, of the greater part of thoſe who applied to him 
for ordination, is ſuch as grould almoſt have exceeded belief, had he not been a 
man of acknowledged piety and veracity., The ſolemn aſſeverations with which 
he introduces that account are eftremely ſtriking. —See the paſſage alluded to, 
beginning with the words “ I am now in the ſeyentieth year of my age,” page 22 
of his Preface to the Paſtoral Care, Glaſgow, 1762; and A the two 
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the prejudices of habit, of his place of education or ſtudy, 

. of his relations and friends, and of his expected patrons. 
To earneſt prayer for the ſuperintending guidance of the 

Supteme Being let him join his own aſſiduous exertions, and 
follow A r Amen it * 


Sante degree of acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
and with the fundamental tenets of the leading ſects into 
| which the Chriſtian world has been divided, eſpecially in 
modern times, may juſtly be required in every one who 
applies for admiſſion into orders. 


To him who tis it in contemplation to become a Miniſter 
of an eRtabHifhed church, two queſtions of great importance 
fer" thenſelves for ddiberate diſcuſſion. The firſt is, 
whether eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments in general can be de- 
fended as lawful and expedient ; the ſecond, whether the 
terms of admiſſion into the eſtabliſhment, with which he is 
deſirous of connecting himſelf, are ſuch as he may confcien- 
tiouſly accept. Theſe queſtions, which under any circum- 
ſtances he ought to examine with ſcrupulous care, loudly 
demand his attention at preſent; when the lawfulneſs and 
the utility of all church eſtabliſhments are not unfrequently 
denied; and the conditions required by our own Church of 


its Miniſters are denounced as repugnant to the doctrines 
of the Goſpel. 


The objections to the lawfulneſs of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments 1n general are commonly directed againſt the follow- 


ing 
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ing parts of their conſtitution : the impoſition of a compul- 
ſory tax for the maintenance of the clergy ; and the exclu- 
five allotment of the revenue raiſed by it to the teachers of 
a particular ſect. Now it is admitted without much diſpute 
to be a fundamental ordinance of the Chriſtian religion, that 
they who devote their time and labours to the Goſpel mi- 
piſtry, ſhould receive a maintenance from thoſe whom they 
inſtruct. St. Paul, after having ſtated, that under the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation the prieſts who miniſtered about holy things 


lived of the things of the Temple, adds: Even (e) ſo hath. 


« the Lord ordained, that they who preach the Goſpel ſhould 
live of the Goſpel.” We own that the Apoſtle in this 
paſſage, and in other (/) parts of his writings where the 
ſame topic recurs, was ſpeaking of a proviſion raiſed by vo- 
luntary contribution: for in thoſe days the ſocieties of 
Chriſtians, deſtitute of all civil authority, had no power to 
raiſe a legal maintenance for their Miniſters; and if they had 
poſſeſſed that power, the zeal and liberality of individuals 
| would have rendered the exerciſe of it needleſs. But it 
would be moſt, unreaſonable to infer from this conceſſion, 
that in future times, and in caſes to which St. Paul did not 
in any reſpect allude, the introduction of compulſory mea- 
ſures would neceſſarily be unlawful. The * ordinance of 
the Lord” ſeems not only to permit, but to require, that 
whenever a competent ſubſiſtence for the preachers of his 
religion ſhould no longer be likely to ariſe from ſpon- 
taneous donations, the defect ſhould be remedied by law. 


(e) 1 Cor. ix. 14. Y Galat. vi. 6. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. 
812 Of 
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Of the ſum proper to be raiſed, and of the proportion to be 
required from each individual, every State muſt be the 
judge for itſelf. But how, we are aſked, is it compatible 
with juſtice to levy a tax indiſcriminately upon perſons of 
every religious perſuaſion, and apply the produce to the 
teachers of a particular creed? Why is not every man's 
payment aſſigned to his own inſtructor; inſtead of being di- 
vided among other Miniſters whom his conſcience forbids 
him to attend? The plan ſuggeſted in this objection, we muſt 
at once confeſs, ſhould it be found capable of being carried 
into execution in ſuch a manner as to prevent colluſive 
agreements between individuals, and toevince its ſuperiori- 
ty in promoting national piety and virtue, would claim an 
undeniable preference; and the ſucceſs or ill ſucceſs of an 
inſtitution of this nature, recently adopted in ſome parts of 
North America, may enable poſterity to form a juſt deciſion 
on its merits.” But if a State, and in this caſe too every State 
muſt determine for itſelf, is of opinion that national piety 
and virtue will: be beſt (g) promoted by conſigning the 


whole ſum raiſed by law for the ſupport of religion to 


teachers of a particular deſcription, while at the ſame time 
10 leaves every man at liberty to attend and pay Miniſters 


60 ce „The angle * we onght to 1 by Church eſtabliſhments is the 
« preſervation and communication of religious knowledge. Every other idea, 
- « and every other end that have been mixed with this, as the making of the 
Church an engine or even an ally of the State; converting it into the means of 
«ſtrengthening or of diffuſing influence ; or regarding it as a fupport of regal in 
« oppoſition to popular forms of government, have ſerved only to debaſe the 
« inſtitution, and to introduce into it numegous corruptions and abuſes.” Paley's 
Moral and Political Philoſophy, 6th edit. vol. ii. p. 305. | 
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ol his on it has the ſame right to adopt this meaſure as it 
would” have to impoſe a general tax for the ſupport of a 
board of phyſicians, ſhould it deem that ſtep conducive to 
national health, payable even by thoſe who ſhould not 
chooſe to employ them; or to levy a general pound - rate on 
landed property for the equipment of a military force, 
without exempting from its operation thoſe proprietors who 
diſapprove of the meditated enterpriſe. 


The lau fulneſs of church aftabli ments being admitted, 
the next enquiry relates to the. expediency of them. +To 
come to a rational concluſion on this point, the Candidate 
for orders ĩs to weigh the benelits reſulting from them againſt 
the attendant diſadvantages, and impartially to judge which 
ſcale preponderates. It cannot be ſtated as one of the ad- 
vantages belonging to all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, that 
they promote the. diffuſion of true religion. What might 
be affirmed, for example, concerning the eſtabliſhed church 
of England, could not be affirmed concerning the eſtabliſhed 
church of Span. But when the doctrines taught under an 
eſtabliſhment are thoſe of genuine Chriſtianity, the inſtitution 
may with truth be deſcribed as promiling the following 
good effects. It (4) enſures the regular performance of re- 
ligious rites and worſhip throughout the whole - country ; 
which in many places, through the poverty of the inhabit- 


(5) In this place, as in ſome other parts of the preſent chapter, my object is 
ſimplyto ſtate to the theological Student the leading arguments which it is his duty 
to examine; and to refer him to writers who diſcuſs them at length, for thoſe 


elucidations and anſwers to objections, which could not be ſtated here without 
entering upon too wide a field. | #1 
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ants, their negligence and forgetfulneſs, their repugnanco 
to co-operation; or their want of piety, would otherwiſe 
{oon ceaſe to be performed at all; or to be performed by 
perfons competent, on the ſcore of principles, talents, and 
attainments, to be faithful and able Miniſters of the Goſpel. 
It enſures a permanent and reaſonable proviſion for the 
Clergy ; which in the preſent ſtate of manners and ſociety, 
whatever efforts may have been made by the liberality of 
new converts, or by the zeal of different ſects ſtriving to 

maintain their grounds againſt what they deem the op- 
preſſion of a national church, would in vain be expect- 
ed from voluntary contributions: and thus gives them 
weight and reſpectability in the eſtimation of their hear- 
ers; and removes the temptations to rivalſhips and con- 
tentions with each other, to habits of ſervility and con- 
ſtraint, and to the practice of accommodating the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity to local circumſtances and humours, for 
the fake of gaining or preſerving a precarious ſubſcription. 
And it enſures to the Clergy leiſure for the due diſcharge 
of the private duties of their profeſſion, and for the purſuits 
of theological and other uſeful learning; and the means, 
in a greater or a lefs degree, of furniſhing themſelves with 
the books and aſſiſtances requilite in the profecution of 
their ſtudies. 


The diſadvantages attached to church eftabliſhments are 
the following. They afford encouragement. in ſome re- 
ſpects to idleneſs ; as individual Clergymen may be conſider- 
ably remiſs in the diſcharge of ſeveral of their functions, 


and 
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and conſiderably reprehenſible in their mode of life, without 
incurring any dimmution of their incomes. This evil will 
be in ſome degree counteracted by the defire which even 
rde moſt careleſs of the Clergy will generally feel to pre- 

ſerve a reſpectable character, partly as the means of poſſeſſ- 
ing the eſteem of their neighbours, and partly perhaps as a 
recommendation to preferment. Vet ſuch conſiderations, 
not being powerful enough to effect a real change of heart, 
will feldom produce more than an attention to thoſe duties 
which are indifpenfably required by law and cuſtom, and 
to outward decorum in manners and conduct. More may 
be done by proper vigilance on the part of Biſhops, and 
others to whom eccleſiaſtical authority is committed, in em- 
ploying all the means in their power to excite the Clergy 
under their ſuperintendence to piety and virtue; and to 
impreſs them with a ſtrong ſenſe of the obligations and the 
reſponſibility annexed to the ſituation of a parochial Mini- 
ſter. Church eſtabliſhments have alſo the inherent defect 
of biaſſing the judgement and enſnaring the conſciences of 
the Clergy, by the temptations which they unavoidably 
hold out to them, to ſtrive to comply with the terms and 
fubſcriptions required ; temptations which muſt be ex- 
pected to lead in many inſtances to prevarication and inſin- 
cerity. To reduce their influence within the narroweſt 
bounds, the conditions of admiſſion to the miniſterial 
office ought ſtudiouſly to be made as few and as ſimple as 
poſſible ; and ſhould be reviſed from time to time, that no 
one of them may be continued longer than the neceſſity for 


impoſing it exiſts; and that thoſe errors, which the reflection 
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of ſucceeding generations, aided by the additional light 


thrown on various parts of the Scriptures in the general pro- 
greſs of learning, will probably diſcover in ſubordinate points 
even in the pureſt eſtabliſhments, may be removed without 
delay. And finally, church eſtabliſhments tend to foſter in 
the breaſts of their members, and perhaps of their miniſters 
in particular, bigotry, narrowneſs of mind, unreaſonable 
prejudices, and a want of toleration and charity towards all 


ho diſſent from the national religion; effects which nothing 
will prevent but a conſtant recollection of the unlimited 


right of private judgement in the interpretation of the 


Scriptures, and an aſſiduous cultivation of the mild and be- 
weben _ of ALAN | 


| The . Student, — 7 whe latiafied 1 as 


to the lawfulneſs and expediency of the inſtitution of 


church eſtabliſhments in general, has in the ſecond place to 


examine the diſcipline and doctrines of the ned of . 


land. 


(3 f 
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church he will obſerve two prominent features ;. that a gra- 
dation of rank and office takes place among the Clergy ; and 


that parochial Miniſters are neither appointed by the ſut- 
. frages of the perſons whom they are to inſtruct, nor diſmiſſi- 
ble at their option. And he wilb naturally enquire into the 
reaſons which may be alleged in ſupport of theſe arrange- 


It 
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It is now generally admitted that no command was deli- 
vered, either by Chriſt or by his Apoſtles, aſſigning to 
the Chriſtian Church any ſpecific and unalterable form of 
government ; but that, while various offices, ſuited to the 
ſituation and exigences of the new converts, were inſtituted 
at the beginning (ſome of which, as that of Deaconeſſes, 
have long fallen into diſuſe), Chriſtians were left at liberty 
to adopt i in future times ſuch modes of eccleſiaftical admini- 
ſtration and diſcipline, as they ſhould deem moſt eligible 
in the circumſtances under which they ſhould find them- 
ſelves placed. The advantages to be expected from the 
mode of government adopted in the eſtabliſhment of our 
own country are principally theſe. The diſtinction of 
orders in the church, bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to the 
gradations of rank in civil life, provides friends and com- 
panions among the Clergy, and the benefits which may re- 
fult from their ſociety and example, not merely for the in- 
ferior, but hkewiſe for the higheſt; claſſes in the commu- 
nity. The ſtations of ſuperior dignity and opulence cauſe 
young men of talents to be educated for the church, who 
would' otherwiſe be deſtined to ſome more honourable and 
lucrative occupation ; and tend to enſure to the clerical 
profeſſion that general reſpect, which enlarges the influence 
and adds to the effect of the labours of each individual 
Miniſter. And when the ſuperintendence of the church, 
and the determination of alt queſtions reſpecting the manage- 
ment of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and the conduct of particular 
W is velied in a few perſons; more calmneſs 

Tt and 
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and temper in examining, and more impartiality in decid- 
ing; may probably take place, than when they are com- 
mitted to a numerous aſſembly ; where turbulence, intrigue, 
and the ſpirit of party may more eaſily find admittance, 
and the ſhame of d dcion be loft m the mul 
| titude of Judges. 


The right . Miniſters to vacant benefices 
entruſted by the State to private perſons is calculated to 
remedy the many diſorders and evils which would be 
- likely to ariſe, were the choice left to be determined in 
each pariſh by the ſuffrages of the inhabitants. It is not 
merely that teachers of every different ſe& of Chriſ- 
tianity might ſucceſſively be placed in the pulpit, according 
to. the varying ſtrength of their ſeveral parties; but the 
moſt bitter animoſities would perpetually be excited among 
the voters of the fame ſect, in conſequence of their ſenti- 
ments being divided in favour of different competitors 
profeſſing the ſame tenets. The ſucceſsful candidate would 
be received with fixed averſion by a large proportion of the 
- pariſhioners; and his inſtructions heard with deeply rooted 
prejudices by moſt of the defeated electors who ſhould 
think proper to attend them. On the proſpect of his death 
or removal, the pariſh would be aſſailed with every art 
practiſed in a venal borough; and when either of thoſe 
events ſhould happen, the flame of contention would break 
forth. The choice of a Miniſter of the Goſpel of peace 
would be the ſource of angry conteſt and permanent diſ- 

cord ; 
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cord; and the benefice would be the prize, not of piety and 
merit, but of private tampering, ſecret or open menaces, 
and ſuperior {kill in the manceuvres of elections. 


Were the Miniſter of a pariſh diſmiſſible at the pleaſure 
of the pariſhioners, it is obvious under what temptations he 
would lie to ſtrive to maintain his poſt by relinquiſhing his 
legal rights; by practiſing ſervile artifices; by courting 
the favour, humouring the caprice, and forbearing to re- 
prove the vices of the principal people of the place ; and 
by overſtraining or ſuppreſſing particular doctrines of 


Chriſtianity in compliance with local prejudices. The moſt 


upright Miniſter might find himſelf fuddenly expelled 
by the unexpected junction of ſects and parties, diſcordant 
on every other point, but uniting and co-operating for the 
purpoſe of driving him from the . pulpit. To theſe evils 
are to be added, all or moſt of thoſe which have recently 
been ſtated as the natural conſequences of an elective 
Clergy. For even if the choice of a ſucceſſor to the perſon 
diſmiſſed was veſted in a private patron ; the pariſh might 
ultimately enſure the appointment of the Clergyman who 
had been moſt adroit in conciliating their goodwill, by 


pertinaciouſly rejecting any other who ſhould be nominated. 


The candidate for orders in the Church of England has 


in the laſt place to examine into the nature of the ſubſcrip. - 


tions and engagements which are required of young men on 
their admiſſion to the miniſterial functions; that is to ſay, 
the ſubſcriptions made before the Biſhop antecedently to 
| 3 Tt 2 ordi- 
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ordination, and the engagements NOONE in the office of 
ordination itſelf. 


The full and Gix import of the * thus contract- 
ed muſt be collected from a ſober inveſtigation of the ſub- 
ject, and from writers of credit and reſpectability who pro- 
feſſedly treat of them in detail. It is not probable that 
many difficulties will ariſe except with regard to the thirty- 


nine articles. Concerning thoſe articles it may be n to 
add a few words. 


Articles of religion ſeem to be a neceſſary part of every 
eccleliaſtical eſtabliſhment ; as forming the only criterion, 


by which thoſe teachers who, hold the doctrines of the 
eſtabliſhment can be diſtinguiſhed froni thoſe Who do not- 
The unlawfulneſs of requiring any ſubſcription whatever, 
though not unfrequently aſſerted, can never be evinced. For 
if it be lawful to require of a perſon who applies for an 
office in the State, or an employment in private life, ſame 
proof of his poſſeſſing the qualifications neceſſary for diſ- 
charging the duties of the poſt, and an engagement that he 
will diſcharge them faithfully while he continues to hold 
it; why is a ſimilar proceeding in the caſe gf eccleſiaſtical 
offices neceſſarily unlawful ? And when an office is inſti- 
tuted for the purpoſe of inculcating certain doctrines; is it 
not lawful and reaſonable to require of thoſe, who volun- 
tarily apply for admiſſion into the office, an explicit de- 
claration whether they believe the doctrines? For that be- 
lief is a qualification indiſpenſably requiſite to their fulfill- 
5 | - ing 
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ing with integrity and effect the functions, with the dif 
charge of which they deſire to be gn | 


In ſubſcribing the thirty-nine rn the intention of the 
authority which preſcribes ſubſcription is to be ſatisfied. 
This authority is not (i) the Legiſlature of 13th Eliz. 
which paſſed the act impoſing ſubſcription; but the exiſting 
Legiſlature of this country, which having the power of re- 
pealing that act, and forbearing to exerciſe it, ratifies, and 
as it were re- enacts the law. The point therefore which 


the candidate for orders has to decide, is the nature of the 
ſubſcription which will fatisfy the intention of the Legiſla- 


ture exiſting at the time: in other words, he is to aſcertain 
what engagements that Legiſlature deems the ſubſcriber of 
the articles to contract, and what, if any, is the latitude! of 
interpretation which it allows. In determining theſe queſ- 
tions, he is not in the {lighteſt degree bound by the meaning 
and intention of the Legiſlature of 13th Eliz., if he has ſuf- 


ficient reaſon to judge the meaning and intention of the ex- | 


iſting Legiſlature to be * | N ot 


The form of cabſcription ſtates, that * 400 60 indi every 
« the articles are agreeable to the word of God;“ à form 
which, if there is no evidence that the Legiſlature has re- 
laxed in its demands, muſt appear entirely to overthrow the 
We- of thoſe mn "OP: maintain . the im cet 


0 See the Principles of Moral . tal ihe 24 edit. p. 190 
—192, by the-author—and alſo fupra, p. 66, 67 of the preſent ware. | 
0) <a Eccl. Law, 3d edit. vol. iii. p. 36. 
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be conſcientiouſly ſubſcribed by perſons, who think them 
true in the main, yet believe ſeveral of them to be repug- 
nant to the Scriptures. Some latitude (1) of interpretation 
however ſeems clearly allowed; ſome is and has long been 
conſtantly in uſe ; and the fact has been ſo notorious to 
many ſucceſſive Legiſlatures, that it may fairly be taken 
for granted, that diſa ion of the practice would have 
been, teſtified by public authority, had it been felt. For 
ſimilar reaſons it may be concluded, that if ſome of the 
articles are capable of more than one ſenſe compatible with 
the Scriptures, ſubſcription. in any one of thoſe ſenſes will 
 fatigfy: the Legiſlature . Yet as a latitude in itſelf of ſo in- 

definite a nature, aud extending to ſuch & multiplicity of 
_ particulars, is always liable to be enlarged by the ſubſcriber 
in proportion to his difficulties, until at length it exceeds 
almoſt all bounds; it ſhould ſeem that a reviſal of the arti- 
cles, under the auſpices of the Bench of Biſhops, for the 
purpoſe of omitting. ſuch as may now be ſuperfluous, and 
{amplifying thoſe which are obſcure, would contribute 
equally to the intereſts of the eſtabliſhed Church, and to 
the credit and . of its ae nora (m). 


Againſt this Weeds to uſe ants latitude i in 
interpreting the articles, it is the duty of every one, who 
ae (hens wala ts view: to ſubſcaiption, Ry wa di- 
IH 
O Archbiſhop RF leaking Xt the 'thirty-nine 4 Rs « Egent 
&« hodie tantum explicatione commoda; non vafram et veteratoriam intelligo, 
« fed d e e eee, une e 303. 
| 15 See, ſupra, p.319, 320. | 3 
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ligently to guard. A deſire previouſly formed of entering 
into the Church; the difficulties and inconveniences of 
turning to another line of life; the ſuggeſtions of inteteſt in 
all its ſnapes, referring to paſt expences and to future pro- 
fpetts; theſe and other circumſtances will be very apt to 
bias the judgement, and influence the determination, of the 
enquirer. Let him never forget his danger; let him ex- 
amine the meaning of the ſeveral articles with upright views 
and impartial inveſtigation; let him not content himſelf 
with peruſing what has been written in their defence; but 
qualify himſelf to form a ſatisfactory deciſion reſpecting 
their conformity to the Scriptures, in the fame manner in 
which he would enable himſelf to determine any other con- 
troverted point, by informing himſelf of the principal ar- 
guments alleged againſt them, and appretiating with equal 
deliberation and fairneſs what he finds urged on either ſide 
of the queſtion. Let him remember, that if he ſubſcribes 
while perplexed by diſtracting doubts, and without peace 
and ſatisfaction of mind, he not only incurs preſent guilt; 
and guilt too which will be likely to be continually aggra- 
vated, as long as he remains a Miniſter of the eſtabliſhed 
Church with his ſcruples unremoved ; but entails upon him- 
ſelf conſtant uneaſineſs and diſquiet, and conſtant tempta- 
tions to endeavour to blind his judgement and ſtifle his con- 
viction; temptations which will increaſe in proportion to 
the length of time during which he ſhall have been a Mi- 
miſter of the national Church, and to the preferment and 
profits which he derives from it. If the refult of his en- 
quiries and reflections ſhould be ſuch; that he feels himſelf” 
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incapable of making the neceſſary ſubſcription with a ſafe 
and quiet conſcience, let him deſiſt from his — 
ning, himſelf among the ef the linen. 4 


11 may be proper to add, that the — of anjuſtifiable 
means in gaining teſtimonials, certificates, or titles ; and at- 
tempts to impoſe on the Biſhop by procuring the aſſiſtance 
of others in the exerciſes and compoſitions enjoined pre- 
vious to ordination as trials of the candidate's abilities and 
attainments, can be conſidered in no other light than in that 
of frauds; and of frauds committed on an occaſion when 
every feeling of conſcience. ought to be awake, and when 
RA and Integrity are particularly required. 


u. N e the conduct of 
th Miniſter of a pariſh. cb tn colt 


at — — che _ of the Slice are ſtated, let the 
young Clergyman be warned againſt reprehenſible methods 
of attaining the office itſelfl. Under this deſcription are in- 
cluded all kinds of illegal and ſimoniacal proceedings, whe- 
ther appearing in the-ſhape of direct payments of money, of 
general bonds of reſignation, or of contracts to cede any 
actual or probable rights of the living, to lower tithes or 
dues, or not to augment them, or to transfer to any others a 
portion of the produce of the benefice; and all inſincere and 
diſhonourable means of conciliating a patron's favour, as 
by pretending to concur in the peculiarities of his religious 


opinions, or in his ſentiments reſpecting political meaſures, 
the 
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the characters of individuals, ſubjects of local diſcuſſion, or 
other topics incidentally brought forward in (n) converſa- 
tion; by ſubmitting to be his agent in the venal traffic of 
elections; by ſtudiouſly becoming the conſtant companion 
of his field ſports ; or by-partaking of the intemperance of 
his table, and acquieſcing in ſcenes of vice, riot, and pro- 
faneneſs. In the caſe of lectureſhips, and other elective em- 
ployments in the church, let no impoſition be practiſed to 
captivate the voters and delude their ignorance. If a living 
is to be held for a minor, let no reſerve or ſubterfuges be 
practiſed to conceal the tranſaction. And let not prefer- 
ment be ſought in any caſe with a degree of anxiety incon- 
ſiſtent with a full and lively conviction of the ſuperintend- 
ing wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence. 


Among the peculiar functions of the Miniſter of a pariſh, 
the celebration of divine worſhip naturally offers itſelf in 
the firſt place to our attention. 


The wſuat times of public worſhip ought never to be 
changed by the Miniſter for the purpoſe of ſuiting his own 
convenience, when his hearers will be incommoded or dif- 


| (n) To ſome of the temptations here enumerated, a young Clergyman received 
into the families of Noblemen or wealthy Commoners as a private tutor to their 
children is particularly expoſed. His ſituation indeed, whatever advantages it 
may poſſeſs, is a poſt of danger; and the utmoſt vigilance is neceſſary to preſerve 
him from gaining affected habits; imbibing lofty ideas and expectations; and con- 
tracting a time-ſerving diſpoſition, and that abject deference to the Great, which 


is often found united with arrogance towards equals and inferiors. 
| Uu pleaſed - 
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pleaſed by the alteration, 'and of courſe: be apt to relax in 

their attendance; There are perſons in every pariſh, to 

'whole minds the ſlighteſt pretence is a ſufficient apology 

for omitting to go to church; and they who take offence at 

the conduct of the Clergyman often gratify themſelves by 

the abſurd revenge of keeping away from his inſtructions. 

Neither ought any portion of the duty to which the con- 

gregation has been accuſtomed, either on Sundays or on 

holidays, to be diſcontinued. On the contrary, if any un- 

-reaſonable deficiency has hitherto prevailed (and in- parti- 

.cular with reſpect to the frequency of ſermons, and the 
- | recurrence of the ſacrament), a conſcientious Miniſter all 

| | be ſolicitous to obviate it for the future. | 


In reading the liturgy, a es diſind, and moderately 
=. | flow pronunciation, audible throughout the church, but not 
| =F overſtrained; appropriate to the ſeveral parts of the ſervice, 
but free from affected emphaſis; and that earneſt and im- 
| preſſive ſolemnity of manner which proves the heart of the 
l > Miniſter to be engaged in his employment, are qualifica- 
tions of the higheſt importance. This remark muſt be ex- 
| tended to the recital of the baptiſmal office, and of other 
| Fes | ſimilar parts of the book of common prayer? which are 
| ſometimes read with ſo much haſte and irreverence, as to 
| loſe all Rn of being offices of religion. 


| „„ With reſpect to the compoſition 00 of ſermons, the only 
| | | s E obſervations 


| - 0 See Archbiſhop Secker's Third Charge tothe Clergy of the Dioceſe of Can- 
terbury ; 
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obſervations proper to be ſuggeſted in this place are, that 
they ſhould' be plain, and that they ſhould! be Chriſtian 
diſcourſes, 


A ſermon which is above the capacity of the congregation 
to which it is addreſſed is uſeleſs or diſguſting. In almoſt 
every congregation the poor and unlearned form by much 
the larger part; and, univerſally, the meaning of the preacher 
muſt be caught at once, or it is totally loſt. Hence the pe- 
culiar neceſlity of plainneſs in propounding the ſubject to 
be diſcuſſed, and in the manner of treating it. Our rule 
therefore, while it requires, in diſcourſes addreſſed to ordi- 
nary congregations, a ſimple and perfectly obvious arrange- 
ment, and, in moſt caſes, the profeſſed diviſion of the ſub- 
ject into a few general heads; proſcribes the bewildering 
multiplicity of ſubdiviſions, frequently deſtitute of actual 


diſtinction, which was common among eminent divines 


80 in the preſent century; 9 with all _ and 


terbury and Mr. Paley's Advice to the young Clergy of the Dioceſe of Carliſle. 


The following extract from the latter performance deſerves particular attention. 


« Lam far from refuſing you the benefit of other men's labours ; I only require 
* that they be called in, not to flatter lazineſs, but to aſſiſt induſtry. You find 
&« yourſelf unable to furniſh a ſermon every week; try to compoſe one every 
% month. Depend upon it, you will conſult your own ſatisfaction as well as the 
© edification of your hearers ; and that, however inferior your compoſitions may 
ebe to thoſe of others in ſome reſpects, they will compenſate for many defects 
& by a cloſer application to the ways and manners, the actual thoughts, reaſoning, 
« and language, the errors, doubts, prejudices and vices, the habits, charaQers, 
« and propenſities of your congregation, than can be expected from borrowed 
« diſcourſes.” 


Uu 2 complicated 
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complicated. fentences, obſcure metaphors, refined orna- 
ments of language and compoſition, learned references to 
Pagan philoſophers and Chriſtian fathers, and prolix digreſ- 
ſions from the main topics ſuggeſted by the text. 


Again: Let not the ſermons of a Miniſter of the Goſpel be 
moral treatiſes appealing chiefly to maxims of natural rea- 
ſon, and abſtract ethical ſpeculations, and neglecting the 
inſpired precepts and the characteriſtic doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity. We . (p) have in fact loſt many of our people to 
« ſectaries, by not preaching in a manner ſufficiently evan- 
„ gelical ; and ſhall neither recover them from the extrava- 
* gances into which they have run, nor keep more from go- 
ing over to them, but by returning to the right way, and 
« declaring all the counſel of God.” “ Reflections (9) have 
Ai been made upon us, of different natures and with differ- 
ent views, on account of theſe things, by Deilts, by Pa- 
piſts, by brethren of our own, which it is eaſy to ſhew 
* have been much too ſevere. But the only complete vindi- 
cation of ourſelves will be to preach fully and frequently 
* the doctrines, which we are unjuſtly accuſed of caſting off 
or undervaluing ; yet fo as to reſerve always a due ſhare 
of our diſcourſes, which it is generally reported ſome of 
* our cenſurers do not, for the common duties of common 
life, as did our Saviour and his Apoſtles. But then we 

« muſt enforce them chiefly by motives peculiarly Chriſ- 


(p) Archbiſhop Secker's Charges, 3d edition, London, 1780, p. 299- 
(7) Ibid. p. 237, | | 


tian; 
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tian; I will not oy only by ſuch; . hy - x 9 
others. 


The remarks already made concerning the reading of the 
liturgy are applicable to the delivery of ſermons. And to 
them ĩt may be added, that as preaching 1 is that part of the 
public ſervice in which the Miniſter is moſt liable to be 
enſnared by vanity and the dæſire of applauſe ; it ſhould be 
his uniform endeavour, that all perſonal conſiderations 
be loſt in a deep ſenſe of the awful functions in which he 


is engaged. 


Another very important branch of the duty of a Clergy- 
man, yet one which, it is to be feared, is frequently neg- 
lected, is the private inſtruction of his pariſhioners. Every 
Clergyman, at his ordination, folemnly. promiſes to uſe to- 
wards thoſe who ſhall be entruſted to his care, not only 
public but private monitions, as need ſhall require, and occa- 
fion ſhall be given. The uſes of private inſtruction are ma- 
nifold ; and its place is not to be ſupplied by the moſt able 
and earneſt diſcourſes from the pulpit. In his private ad- 
dreſſes, the Miniſter of a pariſh reaches thoſe who abſent 
themſelves from his public labours; and affects others whom 
thoſe labours have failed to convince and reform. He ſeizes 
the fit moment, when the mind is diſengaged from preſſing 
avocations, or the heart ſoftened by calamity. He adapts 
his proceedings to the particular caſe of the individual; he 
enters into his ſituation, feelings, and habits; he obviates pre- 
judices, he rectifies miſconceptions, he reſolves doubts, he 
quiets ſeruples, he repels excuſes and evaſions, the exiſtence 
of which he had not even ſuſpected. He comes cloſely to 


3 | the 
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the point; and preſſes his arguments with a degree of ſtrict 
and undeviatifig application to the thoughts and defects of 
the perſon with whom he is converſing, which it would 
have been improper to aim at, and impoſſible to attain, in 
a diſcourſe delivered to a public congregation. He probes 
the heart to the bottom, placing before the eyes of the vi- 
cious the preciſe image of their depravity ; encouraging 
the timid, confirming the irreſolute ; and eſtabliſhing the de- 
vout in their piety; and experiencing at the ſame time, for 
he can ſcarcely failin ſome degree to experience, a recipro- 
cal impreſſion from his own precepts on his own breaſt. 
The inſight which a Clergyman acquires into the ſtate of 
his flock, in the courſe of his private exertions, is of eſſential 
ſervice in promoting the efficacy of his public preaching, 
by guiding his judgement as to the topics to be ſelected for 
ſermons, and as to the manner of treating them. Among the 
beneficial effects reſulting from private inſtruction, another 
muſt yet be mentioned. In proportion as this duty is leſs oſ- 
tenſibly impoſed on the Miniſter than the ſtated performance 
of the weekly ſervice of the church, his activity will bear, 
in the apprehenſion of his pariſhioners, the marks of more 
genuine and affectionate ſolicitude for their welfare; and 
will therefore be likely, while it raiſes him in their eſtima- 
tion and regard, to have a powerful influence on their hearts 
and conduct. And though it be a duty which a young Cler- 
gy man will, find at difficult at firſt to diſcharge to his ſatis- 


(ion weilener er will render it eaſier to him every day. 


8 diſcourſe on uthe ſubject of religion. is particularly 
applicable to the ſiek; and is to a certain degree preſcribed | 


in 
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in the offices provided for their uſe in the book of common 
prayer. Sickneſs naturally diſpoſes the mind to ſeriouſneſs 
and reflection; and, by withdrawing its attention and looſen- 
ing its attachment from the objects of the preſent world, fits 
it for eſtimating according to their real importance the con- 
cerns of that which is to come. A Clergyman who is deeply 
impreſſed with the awfulneſs of the charge which his mi- 
niſtry lays upon him, and remembers that“ there (7) is joy 
in the preſence of the angels of God over one ſinner that 
1 repenteth,” will not ſuffer: his pariſhioners to want his in- 
ſtructions at the moment when they are likely to be received 
with more than common gladneſs and effect. He will ſpeak 
to them with plainneſs the great truths of the Goſpel; he 
will adapt his exhortations, his counſel, his reproofs, to the 
paſt actions and the preſent ſtate of the individual whom he 
addreſſes. And while he ſhews to him every mark of that 
compaſſionate tenderneſs which his. ſituation demands, he 
will beware of an error into which Clergymen are not un- 
frequently led by miſtaken. pity, that of affording ground- 
leſs conſolations and unwarrantable hopes to the ſickx; and. 
of thus teaching their liſtening relations to believe, that a 
few days of ſorrow and contrition on a death - bed are ſuf- 


ficient . away the. ae along and vicious life... 


But ape inſtruction is 105 10 be confined to the cham- 
bers of infirmity and diſeaſe, _ The healthy androbuſt ſtand: 


n ith n of it. h W be an 


(r) Luke xv. 10. 
the 


5 
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the reſolutions and breaking the promiſes which they for- 
merly made in ſickneſs; or, having ſeldom been reminded of 
their mortality by confinement and pain, may be immerſed 
in ſinful courſes, and thoughtleſs of future judgement, 
Caſual meetings, and viſits purpoſely made and repeated, 
will afford a Clergy man ample opportunities of endeavour- 
ing to awaken and reclaim them. He makes the attempt 
perhaps, and fails. It was his duty however to make it. 
And how does he know but that the ſeed which he has 
ſown, though now it appears inert and lifeleſs, may ſpring 
up and bear fruit hereafter? Let him not deſpair too ſoon, 
nor content himſelf with a ſingle trial. Circumſtances may 
change for the better, and a ſecond or third effort be ſuc- 
ceſsful; It was undoubtedly the direction of our Saviour 
to the firft preachers of his religion, © not to caſt their 
« pearls before ſwine:“ and it is a direction till to be re- 
membered: But thoſe whom God permits to live, his Mi- 
nifters4hould be very ſlow to pronounce irreclaimable. A 
conſcientious Clergy man will bear in mind, that the ſalvation 
of the illiterate and indigent man is not leſs valuable in the 
ſighit of God than that of the rich and the learned; and 
will not be led by pride to neglect the poor, or to treat them 
with fupercilioufneſs in the courſe of his private inftruc- 
tions. Neither will he be deterred from privately addreſſ- 
ing particular individuals among his pariſhioners, on the 
fubject of vices with which they are-notoriouſly chargeable, 
by the mere circumſtance of their being wealthy, or in ele- 
vated ſtations, or voluntary contributors to his own annual 
br Agne Honeſt and diſintereſted boldneſs in the path of 
; duty - 
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duty is one of the firſt qualifications of a Miniſter of the 
Golpel. But let his whole conduct be the evident reſult of 
piety and conviction, and plainly. animated by the ſpirit of 
brotherly love. Let his admonitions be conveyed i in a ſuita- 
ble manner, and at ſeaſons prudently choſen; and let them, 
in general, be kept permanently ſecret from the world. 
Let him neither be diſconcerted nor irritated by neglect; 

nor even by — redenels; z and 1 recri- 
20 Abiindeiftioicofqomasakiapraniouipee dieting 
confirmed is an important branch of clerical duty. Care 
ought to be taken not merely that they ſhall be able accu- 
rately to recite the church catechiſm, but that they ſhall be 
competent to give a clear account of the doctrines and of 
the leading precepts which it contains; and ſhall alſo un- 
derſtand the full import of the rite in which they are about 


to bear apart. Numbers of them will be altogether deficient 


in theſe qualifications, if the Clergyman is too indolent or 
too careleſs to take the pains of repeatedly directing the at- 
tention of parents to] the ſubject; and of explaining to the 
children in familiar language the ſeveral parts of the cate- 

chiſm, and of the office of confirmation; and-of examining 
them again and again before they are preſented to the Bi- 

ſhop. The impreſſions thus made on their young minds 


may frequently be ſtrengthened and er n. 11 | 


ſubſequent converſation and advice: 


"9m catechiſing of children is a practice W by the 
| X x canons 
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canons from the Miniſter of a pariſn. In many places the 
back wardneſs of parents to ſend their children, joined to 
other cauſes, has occaſioned it to be diſcontinued. The in- 
ſtitution of Sunday ſchools is admirably adapted to re- 
medy this defect; and on that account, as well as by accuſ- 
toming the riſing generation to regular attendance on public 
worſhip, and to habits of early piety, deſerves the warmeſt 
ſupport of the parochial Clergy. Every Miniſter of a 
pariſh, in which no Sunday ſchool is eſtabliſhed, ſhould 
make it his object to procure the immediate eſtabliſhment 
of one or more, unleſs ſome very peculiar circumſtances 
render the plan ' unneceſſary ; and when they are eſtabliſh- 
ed, he ſhould' carefully ſuperintend them. He will there 
find a number of catechumens collected before him. By 
occaſional, yet ſufficiently frequent, examinations he will 
-enſure their being taught not merely to repeat, but to un- 
derſtand; and by the judicious diſtribution of little re- 
+ wards will excite a laudable deſire to excel in regularity, 
diligence, obedietice, knowledge, and piety. Where charity- 
ſchools of other deſcriptions exiſt, the Clergyman of the 
place, by beſtowing ſimilar attention upon them, commonly 
performs an office no leſs acceptable to the e — 
e er to the n THOR concerned. 
mold nisgs ban rug 

wy Paul's alice to Archippus, * Fake: 1 

« miniſtry (5) which thou haſt received in the Lord; that 

*« thou fulfil it,” ſhould be regarded by every Miniſter of 
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the Goſpel as addreſſed to himſelf./ A Clergyman, by fre- 
quently comparing his conduct (t) with the engagements 


into which he entered at his ordination, may diſcern how 


far he fulfils his miniſtry. But there are few methods by 


which he can form a truer eſtimate of the degree in which 
he diſcharges his duty, than by conſidering what would be 
the conduct of St. Paul, if now alive; and placed in all re- 


ſpects in his circumſtances. and ſituation. The conduct 


which the Apoſtle required of Chriſtian Miniſters in his 
own time is ſtated in the directions (directions equally: ap- 
plicable at the preſent day) which he gave to his favourite 


pupil. I charge (u) thee before God and the Lord Jeſus 


„ Chriſt, who ſhall judge the quick and dead at his appear - 
ing in his kingdom; preach the word; be inſtant in ſea- 


4 ſon, out of ſeaſon;“ (not only at the ſtated periods of 
worſhip, but at all other times when fit opportunities occur; 
not only when it will be taken kindly, but even when it will 
raiſe diſpleaſure and give offence, if yet it appears likely 


on the whole to do good; ) © reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 


all longſuffering and doctrine. Be thou an example (&) 


« of the believers, in word, in converſation, in charity, in 


« ſpirit, in faith, in purity. Give attendance to reading, 


* to exhortation, to doctrine ; meditate upon theſe things; 


give thyſelf wholly-to them, that thy profiting may ap- 


(t) A ſettled habit of carefully reading the office of ordination, and inſtituting 
this compariſon at certain periodical ſeaſons, as in the Ember weeks, in every 
year, is earneſtly and with great juſtice recommended by Archbiſhop Secker in. 
his Inſtructions to Candidates for Orders; and by MOD Burnet in his Paſtoral 
Care; Glaſgow 1762, p. 101, 102. | 

(u) 2 Tim. iv. 1, 2. (]) 1 Tim. iv. 12—16. 


Xx 2 « pear 
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4, pear unto all. Take heed unto thyfelf, and unto thy. 
„ doctrine; continue in them; for in doing this thou ſhalt 
i ſave both thyſelf and them that hear thee.” How ſtrictly 


_ conformable the conduct of St. Paul himſelf was to theſe 


imjunctions appears incidentally in various parts of his own 
writings ; and ſtill more clearly in the book of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles. Hence he could confidently appeal to the 
elders'of the Church of Epheſus, when he bade them fare- 
wellwith a foreboding that he ſhould never ſee them more, 
for their teſtimony of his zeal and perſeverance in the 
execution of his office; taking them to record'(y); that for 


the ſpace of three years during which he had been among 


them, he had not ceaſed to warn every one night and 
day with tears; that he had kept back nothing that was 
profitable unto them, but had ſhewn and taught them 
6 publicly, and from houſe to:houfe ; and that he was 
+ pure (z) from the blood of all men, for that he had not 
% ſhunned to declare unto them all the counſel of God.“ 
Well therefore, after the example which he had given 
them, might he deliver to them, and through them to the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel in all ages, that ſolemn charge: 

Take heed unto yourſelves, and to all the flock, over 
<« which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you overſeen, to feed 
the church of God, which he hath purchaſed with his 


0) Acts xx. 17, &c. | 
{80 Exekicl,'c. iti. ver; 1; 6h. en Gon ef mn, N have made thee a watch= 


nan to che houſe of Irael.— If thou ſpeakeſt not to warn the wicked from his 


« wicked way to ſave his ” he ſhall die in his iniquity, but his blood will I re- 


M own 
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Sen blood.” And well might he exclaim with holy joy, 
when, believing the time of his departure to be at hand, he 
looked back on his paſt labours: I have fought a good 
« fight (aa); I have finiſhed my courſe; I have kept the faith. 
« Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteouf- 
« nefs, which the Lord, che righteous Fee ſhall Eg, i 
* at chat day.“ heal: cas cafes antonio Þ;.. imclak 
Among St. aufe riſing CY: elch Webel 
cently been quoted, we find this direction, that he ſhould 
be * an example of the believers ;” that he ſhould exhibit in 
his own life a ſhining pattern of all thoſe Chriſtian virtues 
which he incalcated on his hearers. A direction of the 
ſame kind is given by St. Paul to Titus, with an intimation 
of the beneficial conſequences which the obſervance of it 
would produce in filencing calumny. _* In all things (35) 
« ſhew thyſelf a pattern of good works; in doctrine ſhew- 
ing uncorruptneſs, gravity, ſincerity, found ſpeech that 
* cannot be condemned; that he that is of the contrary part 
„may be aſhamed, having no evil thing to ſay of you.” 
Our Saviour had previoully given ſimilar inſtructions. to his. 
Apoſtles; and had exprefsly pointed out the influence which 
their virtuous lives would have in promoting the diffuſion 
of Chriſtianity. Let your light (cc) fo ſhine before men, 
that they may ſce your good. works, and glorify: your 
% father which'is in heaven.” The effects of poſitive vice 
in the conduct of a Clergyman are baneful i in a meaſure be- 


ow) x Tims iv 9 6%) Titus l. 4,'8. | Ry fark" 26. 
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yond computation. Thoſe who are enemies to the Chriſ- 
tian faith will not fail to ſeize the advantage afforded them; 

they. will aſcribe. to the clerical order in general the faults 
of the individual; they will profeſs, perhaps they will be- 
lieve, that he who openly diſregards the precepts of the 
religion which he teaches, knows it to be an impoſture; and 


will thus be confirmed and hardened in their own (dd) infi- 


delity. Thoſe Chriſtians who are leading immoral lives 
will not emit to juſtify their vices by the, example. of their 
Miniſter ; and will probably conclude, in oppoſition to his 
Arif, langyage from the pulpit, that the Goſpel, having 

no higher aim and purpoſe than to raiſe its followers to a 
certain Merlene en, ee ee 


£7 


an. On 15 * the autholizy of Biſhop Dm is very — Healer 


or unbelievers (Preface to the Paſtoral Care, Glaſgow, 1762, p. 13), he ſays: 


© Now this Fam forced t to declare, that having had much free converſation with 
6 many that have been fatally corrupted that way, they have very often/ owned 
to me that nothing promoted this ſo much in them, as the very. bad opinion 
< which they took up of all Clergymen of all ſides: they did not ſee in them that 
10 ſtrictneſs of life, that contempt of the world, that zeal, chat meckneſs, humi- 
« ſtey, and charity, that Ailigetc aud earneſtnefs 555 relation to the great 


d truths of the Chriſtian religion, which they reckoned they would moſt cer- 


« tainly have if they themſelves firmly believed it: therefore they concluded 
that thaſe, whoſe; buſineſs it was more ſtrjQ)y to cnquire into the truth of 
« their religion, kne that it was, not. ſo certain as. they themſelves, ſor other 
<« ends endeavoured to make the world believe it was 3 and that” though for 


de cartying on of their/own- authority or forkites; which in one worl they call 
A cheir trade, they ſeemed to be very politive in affirming the truth of their doc- 
< trinez yet they in their own hearts did not believe it, ſince they lived ſo little 
cc ſuitably to it, and were ſo much ſet on raifing themſelves by it, and ſo little 
on advancing the honour — exemplary piety.” 
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univerſal holineſs merely with a view. of bringing them 
to the requiſite ſtandard ; and that if men lead tole- 
rably good lives in moſt reſpects, not much enquiry will 
be made hereafter concerning the indulgence of a few 
favourite ſins. Religion itſelf will thus be diſcredited 
and injured by his immorality. And further; his in- 
fluence in his pariſh will be loſt ; his character be ren- 
dered contemptible; his capacity of diſcharging his of- 
ficial - duties with effect radically impaired ; his public 


inſtructions, if he is not abandoned beyond compunc- 


tion, will be narrowed and enervated by ſecret ſhame; 
and private admonitions he will not dare to deliver, for fear 
of being anſwered by juſt recrimination. Failings how- 
ever which fall ſhort of groſs vice are ſufficient to lower in 
a very great degree the credit of a Clergyman, to diminiſh 
the utility of his labours, and to countenance general im- 
putations on his order, and on Chriſtianity. The eyes of 
men are upon him, ſolicitous to pry into his defects and 
weakneſſes. Habits and actions, which paſs uncenſured in 
perſons of other profeſſions, will be noticed in him not 
merely with that ſuperior degree of blame which they de- 
ſerve in conſequence of the nature of his office, but often 
with extreme and unmerited ſeverity. Hence the duty of 
avoiding all appearance of evil” is particularly incumbent 
on him. If he ſhews marks of levity and affectation in his 
manners, or of lurking vanity in his dreſs; if he is fond of 
gratifying his palate with delicacies, and becomes a critic in 
the ſcience of eating and drinking; if he is noted for attach- 


ment to field — or frequents the circle of diſſipated 


erte amuſements; 
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amuſements; thoſe, who are in their hearts the denſt anxious 
for the character of the: clerical aq 3 06 nf . 
en foremoſt to _ Hind to aan 1 corn. 
ir = * od 
In every part of ha fbvate and FRE conduct a Cler- 
gyman who is ſincerely defirous of leading others to obey 
the Goſpel, will ſhew. himſelf deeply penetrated with a 
ſenſe of religion. He will earneſtly endeavour, as he is di- 
rected by (ee) St. Paul, and as he has promifed-at his ardi- 
nation, to frame (//) and faſhion his family, as well as 
* himſelf, according to the doctrine of Chriſt, that both may 
< be Wholeſome examples and patterns to his flock.” His 
manner of living will not only be ſuited to his circumſtances, 
but characteriſed hy moderation, plainneſs and ſobriety; 
Bis children will be trained to early piety and an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures; and his whole houſehold ha- 
bitually excited to the fear and love of God by family 
Prayer, as well as byia conflant attendante on the public 
duties of Chriſtianity. Though prudent and ſelect in his 
ſociety, he will maintain a friendly and familiar intercourſe 
with all claſſes of his pariſhioners, without ſervility towards 
the rich, or arrogance towards the poor. He will not omit 
thoſe occaſions, which the cournſe of caſual converſation 
even in mixed companies not unfrequently attords, of diſ- 
ſuading from folly, extravagance, and vice; ſometimes by a 
direct eompari ſon of the purſuits and practices. in queſtion 
n and lometimes, as the time _ 
438118 10 Get ei o HY natdmitb broanms9 lo ont 
8 * I Tim 3. U, 12911 (ff) SiS 5 IDRerteve 10 
Atttls circumſtances 
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circumſtances may render adviſable, by a leſs pointed re- . 


ference to religion, and a more ample ſtatement of the pre- 
ſent uneaſineſs and miſery which. they produce. He will 
always be ready, either when ſolicited, or, if fit opportuni- 
ties preſent themſelves, without ſolicitation, to aſſiſt his 
pariſhioners with his counſel and advice, to conciliate dif- 
ferences, and to. prevent contention. He will be liberal, 
as far as his ſituation will poſſibly admit, in charity to the 
poor, and eſpecially. to the ſick; adapting the relief which 
he affords (gg) to their ſeveral wants. Theſe acts of com- 
paſſion and kindneſs are not only of great advantage to the 
perſons, who are the objects of them; but they alſo conci - 
liate to a Clergy man that general reſpett and eſteem; which 
adds double force to his public and private inſtructions. 


a Abuſes which take place in the adminiſtration of parochial 
affairs may frequently be corrected by the prudent inter- 
poſition of the Clergyman; and by his influence with thoſe 
who are either not intereſted in their continuance, or not 
obſtinately averſe to co-operate in redreſling them. Of 
this nature are partiality in the diſtribution of money col- 
lected at the ſacrament; the careleſs management or per- 
verſion of charity eſtates; and the neglect ſometimes ſhewn 
by overſeers towards poor families in real diſtreſs. His in- 
terference too has a peculiar propriety, when they whoſe 


(gg) It ſometimes 8 that a Clergyman poſſeſſes fafficient medical know- 
ledge to enable him to aſſiſt many of his poor pariſhioners with the gift of ſome 
ſimple medicines. The diſtribution of ſmall religious tracis may commonly be 
one very uſcful branch of a CI charity. 
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immediate concern it is to maintain the church in ſubſtans- 
tial repair, and in a ſtate of neatneſs, and well furniſhed: 
with books and other appendages of divine worſhip, are in 
attentive to their duty. But let him take care that his 
pariſhioners may not be ſupplied with a pretext for ex- 


cuſing their own parfimony, by finding him tardy or avari- 


cious in repairing that part of the fabric, the ſupport of 
which is by law required of the Miniſter; or by ſeeing him 
impoveriſh and commit waſte on his glebe, and ſuffer his 
parſonage houſe and the buildings anne xed to it to fall into 
decay, leaving his fueceſſors to the inadequate remedy of 
(% Gilapidations.” On the contrary, while he is cautious. 
not to lay a burthen on future ificumbents, by making the 
houſe which they are to inhabit too large in proportion to 
the income of the living; let him improye it, if he is a: man 
of alfluence, to the extent of that . for their ſakes if not: 
en own We” lon fo. a 


Therp-is no cirounltanee which b ofen dhe. the 


"443 This remedy is 2 8 when the deceaſed Clergjmas — wy 

property Tufficient to anſwer eyery demand. For bis ſucceſſor may find himſelf. 
obliged to aceept from the executors what is by no means a compenſation, rather. 
than-incur the charge of urging his juſt claim by courſe of law. And if he ro- 
ſorts to the law, though he may recover what, if applied in time, would have 
prevented the damagy from taking place; he can fcarcely expect to gain, what 
will Fully repair it, or to gain any thing without expenſe. The money reco- 
vered muſt be expended on the buildings within two years, Blackſtone, iii. 91. 

(i) To ſuggeſt to a Clergyman the neceſſity of ſcrupulous, care in keeping. 
the parochial regiſter may ſeem too minute a caution, But the greateſt atten- 
tion ought to be ſhewn to render a record complete. and accurate, the —_— 
of which may be deciſive in future nig ons 
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Harmony that ſhould ever ſubſiſt between a Clergyman and 
his pariſhioners, as contention reſpecting tithes. ' Many ob- 
jections are urged, and not without reaſon, againſt this mode 
of providing for the Clergy, as being injarious to the pro- 
greſs of agricultural induſtry. . But this is the leaſt import» 
ant of its bad effects. The heart-burnings excited by it. 
the heats, the animoſities, the quarrels, the ſpirit of rooted 
averſion long ſurviving the conteſt which produced it, and 
frequently diſplaying itſelf in an obſtinate deſertion of pub- 
lic worſhip fo long as the obnoxious Miniſter continues on 
the living; theſe are conſequences which in their tendency 
are ſubverſive of all religion, and ſtrike at the root of the 
very purpoſe for which eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments are in- 
ſtituted. Until ſome more eligible method of ſupporting 
the Clergy is adopted by the Legiſlature, it remains the 
duty of every Clergyman to endeavour to obviate the evils 
attending that which now ſubſiſts. But kindneſs on the 
part of a Clergyman in confulting, even at ſome loſs to 
himſelf; the convenience of his pariſhioners in the manage. 
ment of his tithes ; and that cautious moderation in his 
demands (4k), which not only implies a mind untainted by 
avarice, but a ſolicitude likewiſe to make every reaſonable 
ſacrifice rather than to have the ſphere of uſefulneſs narrow- 
ed by diſſenſions, is by no means always ſufficient to ſe- 
cure him from the neceſſity of conteſt, The rights which 


(ai) It is juſtly alleged as a proof of the general moderation of the Clergy on 
the ſubject of tithes, that of ſeven hundred ſuĩts on account of tithes brought 
by them into the Court of Exchequer from the year 1660 to 1713, ſix hundred 
were decided in their fa v our. Secker's Char ges, P» 129. ” > a : * | * 
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are irwaded or withheld may be of ſo much importance to 
himſelf; and alſo to his ſuceeſſors, for whom he is boutid to 
regard himſelf as in ſome: reſpects a truſtee ; that he may be 
obliged in conſcience to defend or reclaim them, at the riſk, 
or even with the certainty, of conſiderable expenſe. Ile 
ſhould abſtain however from making any demand; until he 
has laid the matter before able adviſers, and has ſufficient 
ground to be ſatisſied that it is juſt and reaſonable. And 
in endeavouring to attain his object, let him try the effect 


ol private repreſentations to individuals; of public difcuſ- 


ſion with the parties aſſembled; of propoſals of referring 
the matter to arbitration; in ſhort of every method, rather 
than of law. If compelled to apply to a Court of [Juſtice as 
his laſt re fourcę. let him ſtill be careful to retain a kind and 
chriſtian temper towards all his opponenis, and to make 
due allowances for prejudites and ilhberality reſulting from 
ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuſpicion. In every period of the 
ſuit let him be ready to offer and to embrace fair plans of 
accommodation. And if the ſtruggle is at length termi- 
rated. by a judicial deciſion, let him not be improperly 
elated by ſucceſs, nor e n a n 
ments) 551 %% am 01 Siiws 4 lot e Ju 

orten ta knnogiognddl ad oval of e qt Bu 


nid . dillike are A found to _ be» 


| nm a Clergyman and ſuch of his pariſhioners as diſſent 


from the eſtabliſhed church. It is the part of the ſormer to 
beware leſt any portion of it ſhould ariſe from faulty diſ- 
tions or conduct of his on. He will remember that 


the Bible is open to every Chnſtian; "that thoſe Who differ 
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from:hins in religious opinions have an unqueſtionable right 
to judge for themſelves ;; and that © to their own maſter they 
i ſtand or fall.“ Mindful:that he is himſelf continually liable 
to decide amiſs, and abhorring all ty ranny over the con- 
ſciences of men; yet neglecting no fit opportunities oſ point - 
ing out with modeſt frankneſs, to all whom he deems in error, 
whatever he thinks materially wrong in their faith and prac- 
tice; he will be gentle unto all men (41), in meekneſs in- 
* ſtructing: thoſe that oppoſe themſelyes;” and reſorting to 
that maſt effectual method of. preventing thoſe under his 
care from falling off to other ſects, zealous induſtry in the 
diſcharge. of his profeſſional duties of every kind, he will 
cheriſh in his on hreaſt, and ſtrive to diffuſe, among Chriſ- 
tians of all perſuaſions, a — harmony, and bro- 
therlꝝ dove. 1s or blnert nem wats) 6 lt denne 


9 5 „ 14. 


: "x he to 17 ſtatement t of ws various duties of; a : 
chial Miniſte F clearly implies | the eneral oblig tion of. re- 
| dence. Habitual, Tel idence on e Tpot is cllential « to 15 
being able effectually to perform ihem. How e mpo- 


w fal a a tempo- 
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_ (),2 Tim. ö. 24, 25. | mg 

The truly Chriftian ſpirit exhibited i in 'the l paiſhpe of Abies 
Secker's Oratio Synodalis, p- 36 55 cannot be ſufficiently applauded and inculeated. 
1 Palam faciamus nos in omnes vtcunque diverſa ſentientes benevols animatos 

* eſſe, ut quidem ſumus. Quotuſquiſque enim eſt noſtrüm, quin hane rem fic 
© ſecum reputet ? Exrat quifpiam? Mirum nt et ego: ſet aut vocabulb tantim, 
& aut fi re, innoxis.” Errat vehementer; ſed non continud oft dæreticus. Heteti 
cus eſt: fed Chriſtianus tamen. Ne Chriſtianus quidem: ſed homo faltem. 
* Homo malus forfitin : ſed . poterit' in menus mutari. Fac ee non 
10 * Deus vinditabit,” N 
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dition to thoſe which the laws of the land (mm) expreſoly 
Allow; may be reaſonably grunted in a particular caſe, is a 
point to be decided by the Biſhop of the dioceſe. But 
ſuch exemptions will never be ſought by a conſcientious 
Ulery man except/under extraordinary-circumſtances. ' A 
Curate has neither the authority in inſtructing and reprov- 
ing G hich the actual poſſeſſor of the living has, nor the 
fame ability & be charitable. Te is not improbably a 
—— man; and commonly therefore has leſs 
nee; and is leſs likely to be im- 
gde ſtric and 2 fenſe of his momentous 

And he uneeftainty of his continuance. in the 
cure — of ſeveral ſubordinate incitements to 
induſty arid exemplary conduct. It is far better however, 
in general, that a Clergyman ſhould never viſit his pariſh at 
all, but have his place ſupplied by a reſident Curate; than 
that he ſhould live at the diſtance of fix or eight miles from 
it, and from thence take the whole care of it himſelf. For 
the 1 nce of the latter method will almoſt invariably 


- habe At eee haha esch 
et ings, and by conſequence allows abſence from one. But perſons ought to conſider 
« well, ſuppoſing they can with innocence take the benefit of that law, whether 
A chey can do it on other terms than their diſpenſation and their bond expreſſes, 

« of preaching yearly thirteen ſermons, and keeping two months hoſpitality i in 
« the pariſh where they reſide leaſt. For the leave given them on theſe condi- 
« tions is not intended to be given them, however legally valid, if the conditions 
« are neglected ; always excepting where , impediments happen. There are 
a caſes likewiſe in which the non· reſidence of perſons who have only one living 
« ig permitted by law, But ſome of theſe alſo are put under limitations, beyond 
« which the permiſſion doth not reach.” * 211. N 
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de, that he will ſaon ceaſe to viſit his pariſhioners except on 
Sundays, and in very preſſing cafes at other times. They 
who haye reſided at the diſtance of two or three miles only 
from their pariſn, know how many real impediments even 
that ſmall diſtance creates. ta the diſcharge of the duties of 
private. inſtruction, and of friendly and improving inter- 
courſe; and how many pleas. it; ſupplies for indolence and 
neglect. If ſome cauſe, juſtifiable in itſelf, and recogniſed 
hy proper authority, prevents a Clergyman from reſiding 
on his living; the importance of the duties to be performed 
by a ſubſtitute, and the difficulty both of finding ia perſon 
diſpoſed to perform them with chriſtian aeal andi activity, 
and of diſmiſſing a Curate however careleſs and inattentive, 
if at the ſame time he executes the functions pre ſcribed by 
law, and is not guilty of flagrant and notorious vice; theſe 
are conſiderations which ſhould” render the non- reſident 
Miniſter-much more ferupulous'than is often the cafe in the 
choice of his deputy, The Curate ought to be encouraged. 
in the diſcharge of his duty by a liberal (nn) recompenſe. 

Nothing is more equitable: than that he who undergoes the 
ran; thoul@ a an yn ſhare of as revenues 2 


1 denne neren falaries of — 


livings, to. the very rien low, of gol. per annum. And. that ſum was 
fixed as the maximum early in the reign of Queen Anne; ſince which time a pro- 
digious diminution in the value of money has taken place. In many parts of the 
längdom the common earnings of a day-labourer are nom 201.'z years A law 
evading chat non reſident Clergymen ſhould pay to their Curates one half of the- 
clear revenue of the livings, might perhaps be generally beneficial. 
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office. In addition to his | ſalary he ought alſo to have the 
free uſe of the parſonage; both that he may be provided 
with a comfortable habitation, and that the building may be 
preſerved: in a fit ſtate, as to ſubſtantial repair and cheerful 
neatneſs, for future poſſeſſors of the living. The incum- 
bent however, if it be poſſible, [ſhould reſide occaſionally; 
and at any rate ſhould keep a ſuperintending eye over the 
conduct of the Curate, that he may ſtimulate, encourage, 
and adviſe him, as circumſtances may require. He ſhould 
alſo appropriate ſome part of the proſits which he receives 
himſelf from his Iivingy'to the benefit of the poor. And if 
he can properly conſign the allotted ſum to the diſpoſal of 
the Curate, it will 1 W mn 
— in e 97.9 22 
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— caſe where two pieces of preferment with cure of ſouls, 
either of which would be a decent ſupport to a ſeparate in- 
cumbent, are given to one Clergyman, is the conſequence 
Mhich naturally follows; that he muſt be abſent at leaſt 
half the year from one of the pariſhes, A conſiderate Mi- 
niſter of the Goſpel will be very ſlow to place himſelf in a 
ſituation which adds to the charge for which he is reſponſi- 
ble, and diminiſnes in an equal proportion his ability to ful- 


= it. And e of this e a Clergy- 


we See © Conſiderations on Plurdlitics,” fubjoined to a volume of poſthu- 
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man, whoſe heart is fixed on its proper objects, will not 
only reject with abhorrence the idea of practiſing ſervile 
and unchriſtian arts to advance himſelf in his profeſſion; 
but will never be eager and very anxious for the acquiſition 
of preferment. Even if a place in the higheſt rank of ec- 
cleſiaſtical promotion be at his option, he will accept or de- 
cline it according to the reſult of a ſerious and unpreju- 


diced enquiry into his fitneſs for the office, the temptations 


with which it will be accompanied, and their erer 
* on Bine your on * family (). 


A Clergymin Foy to cultivate a Friendly: and edifying 
ite with his clerical brethren; and freely to impart, 
when opportunities occur, to younger members of the pro- 
ſeſſion the benefits of his counſel and experience; and, as far 
as his circumſtances allow, to contribute to the relief of his 


diſtreſſed fellow-labourers in the Goſpel, and of their indi- 
gent widows and ' orphans. Let him be moderate in de- 


manding, juſt in paying, and impartial in arbitrating, dilapi- 
dations; and careful to ſecure to his ſucceſſors the poſſeſ- 
ſion of all papers, records and other documents, which may 


(pp) © Nec indecore appetentes erimus (modd ſapere, & bege audire, atque adhi- 
te beri ſeriis negotiis cordi eſt) aut dulcis lucelli, aut gradus cujuſlibet altioris. Non 
« ſunt; experto credite, non ſunt tanti vel honores, vel reditus ampliſſimi eccle- 
« ſiaſticis deſtinati, ut a quopiam enixe cupiantur. Multum habent ſollicitudinis, 
4 non parùm forsan, invidiz ; veræ deleQationis nihil, nifi quotiès occurrit, oc- 
« currit autem rard inſignis, benefaciendi occaſio.” Secker's Oratio Synodalis, 


p- 368. 


2 2 be 
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beof uſe to them in aſcertaining or ſupporting the rights of 
the living (99) ; particularly if thoſe rights are likely to be 


brought into queſtion hereafter through any agreement or 
tranſaction of his own. But let not miſtaken good nature, 


nor the fear of giving offence, nor the difficulty of repell- 


ing importunate ſolicitation, lead him to be guilty of falſe- 
hood and to impoſe on his dioceſan, by ſigning an unmerited 
teſtimonial, or a fictitious title; for any of his brethren; or 
for any perſon who ſolicits admiſſion into orders. In many 
caſes from neceſſity, and in almoſt all caſes from habit, a Bi- 
ſhop repoſes very great confidence in the accounts which he 
receives from his Clergy concerning thoſe who ſeek admiſ- 
ſion into orders, or employment and advancement in their 
profeſſion. If unworthy men therefore are ordained, or in- 
veſted with offices in the church (events which are no 
leſs misfortunes to the perſons themſelves, than to thoſe 
placed under their care, and to the general intereſts of reli- 
gion and virtue), much diſgrace and much criminality at- 
taches itſelf to the conduct of the Clergymen, who by care- 
leſs indifference, or by artiſice and fraud, have contributed 


to place them in their reſpective ſituations. Thele are con- 


ſiderations which deſerve more attention than they com- 
monly obtain. 

| A Clergyman is bound by the nature - of his profeſſion, 
and by his expreſs promiſe at his ordination, to be diligent 
in ſearching the Scriptures, to make them his leading * 


(99) See Secker's Charges, p. 155—157- 


and 
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and to avail himſelf of collateral aids towards underſtand- 
ing them. The knowledge with which he entered into or- 
ders, if left to itſelf, will rapidly decline. From thoſe who are 
bleſt with greater abilities and the enjoyment of more leiſure 
than others of their brethren, greater progreſs in critical 
erudition, deeper reſearches into eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a 
more intimate acquaintance with the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers of the Chriſtian church, and a more accurate in- 
ſight into the ſeveral objections urged againſt Chriſtianity by 
modern unbelievers, may juſtly be expected. There are 
few however who cannot procure for their improvement in 
ſcriptural knowledge the aſſiſtance of uſeful commentators ; 
in conſulting of whom, no extraneous circumſtance, as 
their being antient or modern, foreign or domeſtic, belong- 
ing ornot belonging to- the church of England, ſhould be 
permitted to prejudice the judgement againſt ſound argu- 
ment and truth. But a regular ſtudy of the Bible, under- 
taken with the practical deſign of warming the heart with 
ſentiments of piety and holineſs, is ſtrictly required of every 
Clergyman. He who poſſeſſes not a devout frame of mind, 
devout views, and devout affections, will labour with little 
earneſtneſs to inculcate them on others. But he who is go- 
verned by a principle of ſteady and habitual piety, will feel 
the enlivening influence of it in every part of his conduct; 
in his public and in his private exertions as a Miniſter ; in 
performing divine ſervice; in compoling ſermons ; in de- 
livering them from the pulpit ; in the ſuperintendence of 
youth ; in argumentative and in perſuaſive converſations on 
religious ſubjects with the intelligent; in familiar admoni- 
rate oe nn 2 z 2 tions 
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tions to the poor man, when he viſits him in his cottage, 
overtakes him going forth to his labour, or meets him return- 
ing from: the field. And how ſhall this devout temper be 
attained by him, who neglects continually to impreſs on his 
memory the precepts and the bright examples of piety re- 
corded in the Scriptures ; the inſtructions and the animating 
lives of Patriarchs, of Prophets, of Apoltles ; and, above all, 
the commandments and the amber of 1 nn 


Af clas 3 1 to enter into „i 
gious controverſy, let him bear in mind the merited diſ- 
grace which polemical writers of all perſuaſions have ſo fre- 
quently incurred; and learn to think humbly of himſelf, and 
charitably of his opponents. Let him put away (vr) all 
„wrath, and clamour, and bitterneſs, and evil ſpeaking, 
with all malice.” Let him contend as becomes a Chriſ- 
tian vindicating Chriſtianity. Let him guard againſt being 
biaſſed by groundleſs prepoſſeſſions, or intereſted motives, 
in forming or in maintaining his opinions. Let him urge no 
argument farther than he ſincerely believes it to be juſt and 
pertinent. Let him appretiate the reaſoning of his antago- 
niſt with cool and diſpaſſionate judgement, and with a mind 
anxious, not for victory, but for the diſcovery and eſtabliſh- 
ment of truth; and openly retract his former ſentiments and 
aſſertions, if he becomes convinced that they were erro- 


If a Clergyman engages in the taſk of education, let him 


(rr) Epheſ. iv. 31. 811 
N remember 
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remember that the duties which he owes to his pariſh are 
not diminiſhed: by his new employment; and that the firſt 
duty which he owes to his pupils is deeply to impreſs them 
with the principles, and to train them to the practice, of re- 
ligion, » The former of theſe cautions; is the more proper to 
be ſuggeſted, as exertions in railing his ſchool to eminence 
will promiſe a correſponding accellion of emolument, while 
increaſing induſtry in his parochial functions would be in 
that reſpect unproductive; and the latter, as, in proportion 
to his diligence in advancing his pupils in learning, he is in 
danger of being leſs mindful of attainments infinitely more 
important to them than learning, and without which learn- 
ing itſelf will never prove a bleſſing to the poſſeſſor. 


Finally, if a Clergyman ſhould in proceſs of time become 
perſuaded that the fundamental tenets of the eſtabliſhed 
church are repugnant to the Scriptures, let him honeſtly and 
quietly. retire, from his. ſtation, i in that church, whatever it 
may be; and ceaſe to receive a ſalary for a ſervice, which 
he can no longer ee with a quiet ene. 


| l. It remains to {ubjoin. a, few ps + org on the 
peculiar duties of a Biſhop... Theſe duties relate to ordina- 
tion; the ſuperintendence of che Clergy; the uſe of his 
eccleſiaſtical patronage; and his conduct as a member of 
the Houſe of Peers. 8 


l 


The power of ordination committed to "me is in other 
words the power of ſelecting and nominating the indivi- 
Tf duals, 


. 
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duals, who are in-proceſs of time to poſſeſs the whole pre 
ferment of the Church of England, from the moſt inconſi- 


derable curacy to the moſt lucrative benefices and the moſt 


honourable ſtations; and to be the only authoriſed diſpen- 
ſers of religious inſtruction to all the members of that 
church from one extremity of the kingdom to the other. 
A truſt of this extreme magnitude and importance calls for 
the greateſt integrity, vigilance, and exertion, in thoſe to 
whom it is conſigned. To lay hands ſuddenly (s) on no 
man ; to commit the office of a teacher to thoſe'men alone 
who are worthy (tt) of confidence; theſe are cautions which 
St. Paul did not think it needleſs to addreſs even to Timo. 
thy ; and cautions which ought to be deeply imprinted on 
the mind of every modern Biſhop. As the extent of the 
dioceſes in this country renders it impoſſible for a Biſhop | 
to have a perſonal knowledge of the habits of life of the 

young men who apply to him for ordination; the law di- 
res all the candidates to produce certain preſcribe teſti- 
monials of their good conduct. This care on the part of the 


Legiſlature is to be conſidered as intended to ſupphy him 


with valuable information, which he might not otherwiſe 
have been able to obtain; but not to exempt” him from the 
obligation of furniſhing himſelf with any additional intelli- 
gence; which he has the means of procuring. He may be 
acquainted with varigus facts altogether unknown to the 
perſons who have ſubſcribed the teſtimonial. And although 
the ſubſcribers are men of reſpectable characters, they may 


Tin. v. 22. (.,) 2 Tim. f. 2. 
as have 
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bave ſigned inadvertently, and without proper conſidera- 
tion ʒ they may have been miſled by culpable good nature 
and miſguided pity ; they may have yielded to importunity 
and powerful ſolicitations; or they may have been miſin- 
formed as to ſeveral parts of the conduct of the perſon in 
queſtion, or miſtaken in their judgement concerning them. 
All theſe are points to which it behoves the Biſhop to ad- 
vert, in proportion as he has opportunities of aſcertaining 
the true ſtate of the caſe reſpecting them. That the Legiſ- 
lature means him to take theſe circumſtances into the ac- 
count, is evident from its permitting him (uu) to reject any 
candidate, even without aſſigning a reaſon for his refuſal. 
The power of rejecting a candidate without ſpecifying any 
reaſon is indeed ſo open to abuſe, and liable to carry in 
practice ſo ſuſpicious. an appearance, that it ſhould never 
be exerciſed except in very peculiar caſes. It muſt how- 
ever be allowed to be poſlible that a Biſhop may have re- 
cerved intelligence, of the truth of which he is fatisfied, 
under circumſtances which make it improper for him to 
divulge it; and may thus be obliged to encounter the im- 
putations which wall uſually! reſult from an ſilence. 


As no lawful means of diſcovering the. anal character of 
perſons deſiring admittance into orders ſhould be neglected, 
it ſeems a very fit precaution in a Biſhop univerſally to re- 
quire mmm a6 at-aainiig 
8ĩ 21 5 
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It is alſo the duty of a Biſhop to ſcrutiriſe che validity of 
the titles for orders preſented to him; that, if any of them 
are fictitious and deluſive, ſhame may fall on thoſe who 
have ſigned them, wells on rd coy enter — 
fry Weis Sibricated>" 195 / 91 lo an: g 615 M4. 01:86 boot 

228 A 19863 ei 32.461: 10 4104194443 
Abe literary and ATP? (hare andi 
aue dee lc werbe by the Biſhop himſelf. In inveſti- 
gating them, though he may with propriety avail himſelf of 
the aid of his Archdeacon or Chaplain; eſpecially when the 
number of young men to be examined is very large, or his 
own health unequal to thewhole labour; yet he ought by no ; 
means to transfer the taſk from himſelf to his aſſiſtants; nor 
to cloſe his enquiries} until he is enabled fairly to decide 
ſrom his own perfonal knowledge whether the candidate is, 
or is not, duly rann. office which he ſolicit. 


N vad em qi s anch afdifiog. 2d o DSO od 1999 . 


- By / the reſult of a deliberate and impartial ſurvey of the 
character and qualifieations of the candidate, and by no 
other motive whatever, let the Biſhop be determined as to 
granting or reſuſing him ad miſſion into orders, or advance. 
ment to a higher degree in the miniſtry. Let him not be 
afraid of exerciſing his diſeretion. If the young man's pre- 
tenſions ought not to be allowed, let not the pain of giving 
him a temporary or permanent denial, nor the fear of of- 
fending his friends, or another Biſhop: from π]ñn¾om he has 
received dimiſſory letters, nor even the ties of conſan- 
guinity, be ſuffered to have the ſlighteſt influence in the 


an If on the other hand he is a man of piety and of 
5 | competent 
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competent knowledge, let not the church be deprived of a 
uſeful Miniſter, though he ſhould not happen to have been 
educated at one of the univerſities. And let not the Biſhop 
omit the opportunities which his ſtation affords him, of im- 
preſſing on the minds of the approved candidates the ſolemn 
nature of the office which they are about to undertake, and 
the awful reſponſibility annexed to it. By exhortation, by. 
advice, by recommending habits of life, ſuggeſting plans of 
Rudy, and pointing out improving books, ſeverally adapted 
to the ſituation and abilities of the individuals whom he 
addreſſes; let him contribute whatever is in his power to- 
wards rendering all of them zealous and uſeful Miniſters of 
religion. His inſtructions delivered warm from the heart, 
and at a ſeaſon which forms a memorable æra in the lives of 
thoſe to whom they are directed, will ſeldom be totally for- 


gotten. 


The general ſuperintendence of the conduct of the 
_ Clergy of the dioceſe is a very important branch of epiſco- 
pal duty. That a Biſhop may be enabled to perform it 
with fidelity and effect, it is indiſpenſably requiſite that he 
ſhould reſide very much in his dioceſe; and gain all poſſi- 
ble inſight into the character and general behaviour of 
each individual Clergyman. This knowledge is beſt ob- 
tained, and ought ever to be ſought, by perſonal intercourſe 
and inſpection. When remoteneſs of ſituation in ſome de- 
gree precludes the dioceſan from ſufficient occaſions of 
Judging from his own obſervations; let him call to his aid 
the information to be collected from confidential perſons 

| 3A reſident 


— — Ver ee een I <p . — 
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reſident near the party concerned; appreciating it accord- 
ing to their means of learning his true character, and their 
freedom from prejudices, either in his favour or againſt 
him; and putting its accuracy to the proof by comparing 
together and contraſting the intelligence derived from dif- 
ferent quarters. The periodical viſitations of a Biſhop, 
prudently conducted, will greatly increaſe his knowledge 
of the ſtate of his dioceſe. And on this account among 
others they ought not to be poſtponed beyond the cuſtom- 


ary time of their recurrence; nor hurried over, as if they 


were mere matters of troubleſome form, with eager preci- 
pitation. And were a Biſhop. to make an annual progreſs 
through a portion of his (xx) dioceſe in the intervals be- 


_ tween the general viſitations; his active vigilance would be 


well repaid by. the exertions to which it would, rouſe 


his clergy, and the inſight which it would afford him 


into their ſeveral diſpoſitions, attainments and proceedings, 
And the confuſion which. not unfrequently takes place at 


: preſent from the vaſt crowds. FOI to be We 


* 


N An Wan n 01 * chriſtian zeal and | diligence i in the dif- 
charge of epiſcopal duties has been exhibited by Biſhop Burnet. * Not content 
« with the uſual triennial viſitations, he every ſummer, during ſix weeks, made a 


« progreſs through ſome diſtrict of his dioceſe, preaching and confirming from 
« church to church; ſo that, before the return of the triennial viſitation, he be- 


came well acquainted with the behaviour of @yery incumbent. He preached. 


ery Sunday in ſome church of the city of Saliſbury ; catechiſed, and in- 

« ſtructed its youth for confirmation; 3 was moſt vigilant and ſtrict in his exami- 
« natſon of candidates for holy orders; and was an invincible enemy to plurali- 
« ties, and of courſe to non-reſidence.” | Pennant's Tour in Scotland, 4to. Lon- 
don, 1776, vol. ii. p. 373, note. | 
| inſomuch 
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inſomuch that numbers cannot hear any of the queſtions 
propoſed to them, though calling for promiſſory replies on 
| their part, Wm be altogether obviated. 


In reproving the negligent among the Clergy, and in the 
exerciſe of thoſe ſeverer powers with which the laws autho- 
riſe him to proceed agaiſt the refractory and the immoral; 
let him not be ſwayed by the deſire of conciliating favour, 
nor by the dread of incurring odium and exciting reſent- 
ment, from diſcharging his duty with proper ſtrictneſs; and 


with an impartial regard to the merits of the caſe, whatever 


be the ſituation and connections of the individuals in fault. 


What was the ſolemn injunction with which St. Paul cloſed 


his directions to Timothy reſpecting his conduct in cenſur- 
ing elders of the church? * I charge (yy) thee before God 
« and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the elect angels, that thou 
* obſerve theſe things, without preferring one before an- 
other; doing nothing by partiality.” 


By the fame ſpirit of impartiality ought a Biſhop to be 
actuated in exerciſing that degree of authority which the 
laws give him, as to enforting or diſpenſing with the reſi- 
dence of parochial Miniſters. This diſpenſing power 
ſhould never be exerciſed except under very particular 
circumſtances ; nor the permiſſion of abſence be continued 


longer than thoſe circumſtances exiſt (zz). 
A er 
(O) 1 Tim. v. 21. l 


(zz) Some Biſhops are poſſeſſed of conſiderable authority as Viſitors of Colleges 
3A 2 in 


* 
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A Bibop ſhould regard his eccleſiaſtical patronage as a 
fund entruſted to his diſpoſal; not for the emolument of un- 
deſerving relatives, nor for the immoderate aggrandizement 
even of his meritorious connections ; not to reward cringing 


adherents ; not to be diſtributed to ſerve intereſted views, 


or to omg the favour of the great ; but to. be employed for 
the general advancement of religion and the encourage- 

ment of clerical deſert, particularly within his own dioceſe. 
Men of piety and learning, who. have diſtinguiſhed, them- 
ſelves under his inſpection by zealous and exemplary con- 
duct in the miniſterial office; and ſuch of them eſpecially 


as are advanced in life, or have borne the preſſure. of nar- 


row no and large families, have the ſtrangeſt. claims 


to his attention. Care muſt at the ſame time be taken that 
the individual {elected be ſuitable. to the ſtation which he 
is to occupy, and to the place where he is to be fixed. And 
fcarcely any conſiderations ſhould prevail on a Biſhop to 


give to one Clergyman two livings, either of which will ſup- 


port a Miniſter of its own; or to confer one ſuch living on a 
perſon already holding another of that deſcription, excepton 
the terms of his vacating that which he originally poſſeſſed. 


With thofe of his clergy who are diſtinguiſhed -for piety. 
and erudition a Biſhop ought to cultivate a friendly and 


in the Univerſities; an authority which they are peculiarly bound to exerciſe 
with juſtice and impartiality, and with a marked attention to the benefit of the 
ſocieties in queſtion : ſince it is now recogniſed as a principle of law, that © the 
& Viſitor's determinations are final, and examinable in no other court what- 
&« ever.” See TIN vol. i. p. 483, 484. 

| familiar 
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familiar intercourſe; exciting them to perſevering activity 
and diligence in their clerical functions, public and private, 
and to an uſeful application of their talents and literary ac- 
quiſitions. And with all his clergy he ſhould maintain, as 
far as it is poſſible, ſuch a degree of intercourſe as may 
enable him faithfully and effectually to diſcharge his offi- 
cial duties; admoniſhing, counſelling, exhorting, as circum- 
| ances render expedient; and at the ſame time diſcounte- 
nancing groundleſs prejudices and unchriſtian antipathies 
againſt perſons belonging to other ſects, and inculcating 
brotherly love towards the whole family of Chriſt. To his 
clergy of every degree: his behaviour ſhould be affable, 
kind, unalluming, and in every reſpect that of au affection- 
ate fellow-miniſter of the Goſpel. Merit in the humbleſt 
{lation ought not to eſeape his notice, nor paſs without his 
praiſe and encouragement. His brethren overtaken by ca · 
lamities, their diſtreſſed widows, their indigent orphans, 
ſhould ſhare largely of that liberal charity which, in pro- 
portion to his revenue, he is ſtrictly bound to preſcribe to 
himſelf; and receive at his hand every proper mark of his 
readineſs and ſolicitude to promote their welfare. How 
great may be the ſervices rendered to 9 uy a prelate 
at once. NNN _—_ beloved! 


| 1 to eſtabliſhed. cuſtom, a Biſhop: common- 
ly delegates to others the management of his ſpiritual 
court and its concerns. Not that it is defirable that 

he ſhould retain in his own hands the exerciſe of this 
branch of his juriſdiction. His power of control how- 
| | ever 
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ever ought to be-exerted, whenever opportunities ariſs 
in cortecting abuſes exiſting in the proceedings of the 
court, and e, * to e en 0 ts 


| een (anne | 8175 


The conduct of a Biſhop: in the Mont of all ! in 
which his revenue is concerned, ought to be characteriſed 
not only by moderation, but by a reaſonable degree of at- 
tention to the intereſts of his ſucceſſors; eſpecially when 
the proſpect of greatly augmenting his preſent emoluments 
may lay him under the temptation of attaining the object 
by meaſures, likely to prove injurious to future occupiers 
of the ſee. The uncertainty of his continuance in the 
dioceſe affords him no excuſe for delaying to expend, or 
for expending with reluctance, whatever is neceſſary for the 
ſubſtantial repair 1 r 2 ornament of ho" OT 
| N elt Tt 
A \ Biſhop's endde of Life ſi to 1 . of a Chriſtian 
Clergy man.. In him luxury and parade are peculiarly out 
of character. Hoſpitality, we admit, in the primitive ages 
of the church, was a qualification required in a Biſhop. 
But what was that hoſpitality? To give food and lodging 
to ſtrangers, eſpecially to thoſe who travelled for the pur- 
ns preaching and e the e in countries 


1 A-Biſtiop may ee haye e prevent e in anos 
cher quarter. I haye heard of an inſtance, wherein a Biſhop's Secretary exacted 
an unauthoriſed . as a  perguibes: for bipaleth, yy; der young man who 
came to be ordained. 


4 | where 
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where there exiſted no inns to receive them. The place 
of this no longer needed hoſpitality is now belt ſupplied by 
ample charities beſtowed in other ways, adapted to the 
exigences of modern times. Something however muſt be 
conceded to public expectation, with reſpect to modes of 
living; and more is expected in ſome ſees than in others, 
in conſequence of their great revenues and diſtinguiſhed 
eminence. And univerſally, a Biſhop ought to remember 
that it is one part of his official duty to endeavour to im- 
prove his own Clergy: in particular, and the upper ranks of 
the community in general, by his ſociety and example. 
But let Wim not forget that one of the Chriſtian virtues of 
which he is to ſet an example is moderation. Neither let 
company, or unneceſſary avocations of any kind, prevent 
him from habitually devoting himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures ; and to other theological purſuits, ſuited to his 
talents, or demanded by the circumſtances of the times. 


The general duties of Peers bare already been ſo fully 
diſcuſſed in a chapter (555) ſet apart for the inveſtigation 
of them, that little remains to be added on the conduct of 
Biſhops in their capacity of Lords of Parliament. The 
rank and prerogatives attached to a ſeat in the Upper Houſe 
ſhould be regarded by a Biſhop in the ſame light as all other 
powers veſted in him by the Conſtitution; namely as de- 
ſtined to be employed for the advancement of morality and 
religion, Hence laws calculated to repreſs. and chaſtiſe 


(435) Chap. v. 


vice. 
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vice, to facilitate the diffuſion of knowledge, to accelerate 
the progreſs and increaſe the influence oi religion, ſhould 
not only receive his warmeſt ſupport, but be introduced by 
him, as occaſions offer, to the conſideration of Parliament. 
The true intereſts of the church to which he belongs ſhould 
experience his watchful protection. He ſhould defend 
them, however, without ſeeking to impoſe or to continue 
needleſs or unwarrantable reſtraints on thoſe who diſſent 
from it; and without being led by timidity, or the fear of 
ſeeming to acknowledge an error, to reſiſt the (ccc) temperate 
amendment of any thing which he ſhall be convinced is de- 
fective in the eſtabliſument. A Biſhop: ſhould not ſuffer 
his attendance in Parliament to encroach more than is re- 
quiſite on his reſidence in his dioceſe. And above all 
things let him beware of being turned aſide from the path 
which duty' preſcribes to him as a legiſlator, by his con- 
nection with the perſons to whom he owes his elevation, or 
by the hopes of arriving at further preferment. A tranſla- 
tion is. not an object on which he ought to ſet his heart. A 
parochial Clergyman will uſually render the greateſt ſer- 
vices. to religion in a pariſh which has long witneſſed his 
virtues. And the influence and. power of doing good, which 
a Biſhop derives from a long and intimate acquaintance with 
t Wing SOT DE GONG & 78 Poiyrfetiys 9 poten 

ere) 4e It is certainly the intereſt of an enemy to ſuffer the body to which he 
< oppoſes himſelf to lie under as many prejudices, and to be liable to as much 
& cenſure as, is poſſible : whereas every good and wiſe friend ſtudies to preſerve 
chat body to which he unites himſelf, by freeing it from every thing that may 
render it leſs acceptable and leſs uſeful.” Biſhop Burnet's Paſtoral Care, p. 105. 
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his dioceſe are commonly ſo much ſuperior to thoſe which 
he would poſſeſo· in a” firatige dioceſe; that he ſhould be 
actuated by higher motives than thoſe of intereſt and con- 
venience, if he is deſirous ne removed to another 


foe HY 


' After the preceding part of this chapter was completed, 
it occurred to me, that in conſequence of ſome peculiarities 
in the ſituation of the Iriſh Clergy previouſly known to me, 
and probably of others with which was unacquainted, the 
duties incumbent on the Miniſters of the Iriſh eſtabliſh- 
ment, and the temptations to which they are expoſed, 
might ſo far differ in ſome. reſpects from thoſe incident to 
their Engliſh brethren, as to require that the diſtinction 
ſhould be marked. Under this impreſſion I had recourſe 
for information on the ſubject to a perſon of very high rank 
and eminence in that eſtabliſhment, who met my wiſhes in 
the kindeſt manner, The intelligence contained in the 


(ddd) To draw up forms of public prayer on particular occafons falls within 
the province of the Biſhops. In framing them, care ſhould be taken to ſhun 
adulation ; and if the events to which they relate are of a political nature, all ex- 
preſſions ſhould be avoided, as far as may be found ꝓtacticable, which may be 
likely to wound the conſciences of Clergymen who are to uſe them. In the time 
of the American war, when the ſentiments of the nation were ſo divided re- 
ſpecting the juſtice of the conteſt, it is probable that many Clergymen of un- 
queſtionable loyalty and attachment to their Sovereign entertained ſuch opinions, 
or at leaſt ſuch doubts, on the ſubject, as to feel great ſcruples in delivering the 

ſtrong language adopted in the prayers then preſcribed. 
3B following 


n 3 — 
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following extracts from his communications might have 
been interwoven, had I applied for it ſooner, among the re- 
marks which have been made on topics already diſcuſſed. 
But the ſtate of the Iriſh Clergy, as different from that of 
the Clergy in this kingdom, will manifeſtly be conveyed to 
the reader in a much more perſpicuous manner by ſetting 
before him in one view its diſcriminating features; than it 
would have been by preſenting them ſeparated from each 
other, a and diſperſed amidſt a variety of objects. | 


&« Principa differences between the Engliſh and the Iriſh 
« Clergy. | 


1. In the Fedde of Munſter the inhabitants are ſap- 
« poſed to be one third of the Eſtabliſhed Church; one third 
« Proteſtant Separatiſts; and one third Romanifts. But the 
« Proteſtant Separatiſts are more hoſtile to the Clergy, ned we 
5 Eſtabliſhment * the Romaniſts are. e 


Hence the ea have 8 conteſts for their pro 
« perty; and their time is to 25 2 engroſſed by attention 
„de it. b hi | 5 


«XAT 


0 Ae Gree bei exten 7 the 
« article of tithes. Throughout the kingdom they do not 
« receive a twentieth, The majority of Diſſenters; the 
« lawleſs ſpirit of the people; exorbitant rents; non-reſi- 
e dence; a prevailing: ſpirit of lukewarmneſs in religion; 
"6 + and envy at the — ot the higher eccleſiaſtics, are 

þ 66 among 
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* among the cauſes which have raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of op- 
2 8 to qur parochial dderxy. 


cf) Bar © ut the other han provinces the majority 
«of the Romaniſts is probably in the proportion of four to 
% one. So that though in cities and towns Proteſtant con- 
gregations are large; even well-beneficed Clergymen in 
« the country-parts have often ſuch very ſmall audiences, 
4 that their exertions in the public diſcharge of their duty 


+ are apt to be too little invigorated, 


From theſe two remarks it follows, that the Clergy of 
the church of Ireland are particularly obliged to acquaint 

* themſelves with the reaſonableneſs of conformity to their 
« own church, and with the grounds of the Romiſh con- 


& troverly. 


3. © The country-parts of Ireland are inhabited in a dif- 
« ferent manner from thoſe in England. A village is very 
rarely placed near a church; but the houſes, or rather 
* cottages, are thinly ſcattered over the whole -pariſh, or 
« over that union of pariſhes to which one church belongs, 


4. The pariſhes, or unions, are of a much greater ex- 
6 tent than in England; and many are of a magnitude in- 
« credible to Engliſhmen. 


„Hence, and from the fact mentioned in the third re- 
„mark, the difficulty of intercourſe with pariſhioners is 
3B 2 | «* increaſed; 


- 
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« ictesbs; "and in country churches there is a genera? 
« omiſſion of divine ſerviet in the afternoon. Hence like- 
« wiſe the Clergy ſituated in the country cannot have the 
« pleaſure and advantage of frequently converſing with 
each other; or, at Teaft, cannot enſoy fociety among them- 
«ſelves without trouble and expenſe. Hence too the pro- 
* perty of the Clergy becomes more open to oppreſſion; as. 
4 drawing tithes 1 is often Ane | 


The occaſional duties in the des ww ur hype 
*« country-pariſhes are frequently done by ſome of the 
« Clergy who live on the out{kirts, and by private agree- 
ment between the parties. There is a ſpecial ſtatute that 
4a chapel of caſe may be eretted, and a curate of it ap- 
| — with the conſent of the Dioceſan and the ma- 

« jority of the pariſhioners of the eſtabliſhed church who 
« do not dwell within three miles of the pariſh church, or 
within two miles of any other church or chapel of the 
* eſtabliſhment. . H. c. 22. 


F. pet ene een to the Iriſh pa- 
& rochial Cletgy © are, the general want of that reſpectable 
* middle claſs, which prevails ſo much in England, and 
« which is fo well adapted to their ſtation and diſpoſition ; 
« the inferior cultivation of learring, and of the arts, 
throughout this kingdom; and therefore the uncommon- 
« neſs of valuable books, and of literary converſation; the 
« neceſſity of much attention to men of rank and property 
So. i protection from i injury, in a country where the laws 
” * are 
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« are feebly executed: the ſources of expenſe ariſing from 

the general proneneſs to ſocial and convivial life among 
* thoſe with whom the Clergy can live; and from a nu- 
* merous poor, who have no legal proviſion. 


© We have no poor-laws in this country. Every Sun- 
« day a collection is made from the whole congregation, as 
« with you from communicants ; and the money is given 
© to a hiſt of poor, agreed on by the Miniſter and Church- 
« wardens. Theſe poor are pariſhioners of the eſtabliſſi- 
« ment. The number of our rich abſentees mult greatly 
leſſen public and private contributions for the poor. In 
« particular cafes our Clergy recommend, and the rich 
give, in proportion to the diſtreſs; without regard to re- 
« ligious denominations. 


6. Great numbers of country-pariſhes are without 
& churches, notwithſtanding the largeneſs and frequency of 
% parliamentary grants for building them. But obſtacles 
* ariſe from inability to procure convenient fituations, 
« where thoſe of ruined churches are become inconve- 
« ment; and from the want of Maga workmen and 
6 N OO hol 


Meeting-houſes and Romiſh chapels, which are more 
humble ſtructures, and are built and repaired with greater 
« zeal, are in ſufficient numbers about the country; and 
« afford their reſpective congregations convenient oppor- 
© tunities of frequenting them. Objections however to 
building churches equally ſimple are not among the ob- 

« ſtacles 
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e ſtacles to an increaſe of their number. A country church 
« is ſcarcely ſeen with a tower or ſpire. The eſtated gen- 
emen themſelves ſhew a great indifference about the 
erection of churches. og Silom 0 | | 


In pariſhes which have no church, that is, are non- 
<.cures, there is very rarely a parſonage-houſe, or reſi- 
dence; which ſerious men eſteem a great defect. Nor is 
* there a Curate in ſuch pariſhes ; but the Dioceſan allots to 
„ ſome neighbouring Clergyman, moſt conveniently ſitu- 
i ated, a certain ſtipend for performing the occaſional duties. 
_ © Marriages are too often allowed in private houſes: but 

* when the Ordinary forbids this practice, the parties ſome- 
<« times reſort to the ruins * the pariſh church. | 


7. Few Country-Clergymen have parſonage-houſes. 

« Building, though by law the whole firſt expenſe, not 
«exceeding the income of two years, is repaid to the 
„ builder or his heirs within three years after a vacancy by 
« the ſucceſſor (in each of the three following ſucceſ- 
“ ſions one fourth of the original ſum is leſſened, until the 
„hole is ſunk) ; and though the Truſtees of the Board of 
« Firſt-fruits allow by law one hundred pounds to every 
builder of a glebe-houſe ; is too heavy a burthen for the 
« generality of the Clergy. The builder muſt advance the 
money, or borrow. it on his own ſecurity. The unſkil- 
« tulneſs and diſhoneſty of workmen deters perſons, who 
« muſt in general be unacquainted with ſuch matters. And 
it is difficult to procure land for a proper ſituation ; and 
for ſuch a farm, or glebe, as is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence 
5 « of 
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„of a Clergyman often placed at a great diſtance from 
* markets, and unable to purchaſe the common conve- 
* niences of life. 


“The preſent as well as the preceding remark ſhews 
* that the members of the Eſtabliſhment will probably 
«. decreaſe in pariſhes ſo circumſtanced ; and that the ſub- 
* ſtitution of Curates in ſuch places is likely to. be too 
frequent. The falaries of Curates cannot be more than 
fifty pounds a year; and are ſcarcely ever leſs. 


8, « The Archbiſhops and Biſhops viſit their own dio- 
„ ceſes yearly. And the Archbiſhops viſit the dioceſes of 
« their reſpective provinces every third year. 


remember to have read that Laud viſited the pro- 
« yince of Canterbury; which is the laſt Engliſh archiepiſ- 
*copal viſitation, We have ſuch viſitations regularly 
every third year. The Biſhops throughout the province 
% are inhibited for about a month before the time; and the 
inhibition is uſually relaxed after the viſitation of each 
« dioceſe. The Archbiſhop at the time is veſted with all 
the canonical powers of the viſiting Biſhop. If he diſco- 
vers any thing amiſs in the dioceſe, he may repreſent 
«it to the Biſhop. Should the Biſhop's own. houſe be 
dilapidated, he can compel him to repair it. Our Chan- 
„ cellors''and' Archdeacons, as ſuch, never viſit. But the 
« Biſhops viſit every year; and in the third year they viſit 
As to the Archbiſhop's. viſitation, in order to pre- 

1 cc pare 
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«< pare matters for his Grace's eaſe and ſatisfaction. Viſiting 
is no great burthen to the Archbiſhop. He receives the 
« proxies; he continues as long as he chooſes at every 
% Biſhop's houſe; and, like the Biſhops, he viſits at one 
place only in a dioceſe, the Clergy coming from conſi- 
4 'derable diſtances to attend viſitations. While a Biſhop is 
« inhibited, if one of his Clergy wants inſtitution to a be- 
* nefice, * muſt be made to the Archbiſhop. 


“ The weight of the Prelates, hd. in general have good 
« leaſes holden under them, and large patronages, is very 
* uſeful to the Clergy in procuring them glebes, and pro- 
i teCting their property. The kingdom would ſoon emerge 
« from many of the inconveniences ſtated, if the readineſs 
* of the landed gentlemen to ſell, at their extended value, 
moderate portions of land for glebes equalled the endea- 
« yours of the Prelates to obtain proper places of reſidence 
« for their Clergy. We have one power unknown to you; 
« that of being able to ſequeſter the income of a living for 
the purpoſe of building a houſe, where there is a glebe, 
and after poſſeſſion for two years. In other reſpects the 
« powers of the Engliſh and Iriſh Prelates are the ſame, 


9. In ſome matters we have the advantage over your 
church. The form of conge delire is aboliſhed; our 
««/Prelates being appointed by royal patent. Bonds of re- 
« fignation are declared ſimoniacal by our thirty-fifth 
* canon. A Dublin ſynod of the year 1711 appointed good 
forms of prayer for * confined debtors, and cri- 
* minals 
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“ minals under ſentence of death. Our congregations uni- 
e verſally uſe Brady's and Tate's verſion of the Pſalms. 


The following calculations are taken from a memoir to 
* an eccleſiaſtical map of Ireland by Dr. Beaufort. The 
map itſelf is divided according to the dioceſes; and ſhews 
e the churches, glebes, parſonage-houſes, &c. &c. by proper 
© marks, 


« In Ireland there are pariſhes = = 2436 
- « Benefices with cure of ſouls - - 1123 
«« Sinecures, excluſive of the above benefices 111 


1 Churches - — " — 1001 
Glebe-houſes - vD. n - 354 
« Benefices without glebes - 23 8 


« The ſinecures above mentioned include deaneries and 
* prebends. But very many of our deaneries and pre- 
« bends are cures of ſouls. A few are ſinecures, like yours, 


« ariſing from eſtates; or they are endowed with two thirds 


« of the great tithes in ſome pariſh, + CTA the 
« remaining third for ſerving the cure.” 


The benny of the preceding ſtatement of facts, evi- 
dently reſulting from an intimate knowledge of the ſubject, 
and the pertinent obſervations interſperſed throughout that 
ſtatement, leave me little opportunity of ſubjoining further 
reflections on the peculiar duties of the Iriſh Clergy, and 
the —— their ſituation they are particu · 
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_ larly expoſed; The difficulties which they have to en- 
counter conſpire to inculoate one important leflon ; namely, 

the neceſſity of proportionate exertions in the line of their 
profeſſion, united to the effect of an exemplary life, to over- 
come popular prejudice; to ſecure general reſpect and 
eltcem ; to preſerve their pariſhioners from being led aſtray 
by exroneous opinions; and to diffuſe more widely the in- 
fluence of the genuine doctrines of the Goſpel. Such of 
the Clergy as hold livings where. there are no churches 
(which ſeem to have obtained the appellation of non-cures 
from the circumſtance of no care being taken of them) will 
do well ſeriouſly: to conſider, whether they can ſtand juſti- 
fied to their on conſciences in receiving the wages of a 
ſervice which they do not perform, and ſuffering their 
pariſhes to remain deſtitute of clerical inſtruction and pub- 
lic worſhip. Though no church be ſtanding, yet in com- 
mon caſes it is fcarcely: poſſible but that a Clergy man re- 
fiding' in the pariſh would be able regularly to collect z 
congregation in ſome edifice- or other. And ſuch an ex- 
ample might reaſonably: be expected to excite a degree of 
religious earneſtneſs in fome of the neighbouring land- 
owners; and to operate in diſpoſing them to furniſh, on 
proper terms, ground ſufficient for the erection of a church, 
if the antient ſite is become inconvenient; and for the uſes 
af a glebe-houſe. Were the lriſh Prelates to add to their 


laudable practice of vißiting their dioceſes yearly, that of 
viſiting in more places than one in a dioceſe, if no legal or 
other real obſtacle exiſts; it might contribute greatly to 
* gaining. an accurate infight-1nto the characters and 
6 


conduct 
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conduct of their Clergy. Their exertions too in Parliament 
might probably be well employed, in bringing forward 
legal proviſions for facilitating the erection of glebe-houſes 
and churches. The extreme deficiency of thoſe ſtructures 
ſtrikes at the root not only of the eſtabliſhed religion, but of 
proteſtantiſm. 


The late Biſhop of Cloyne, Dr. Woodward, in a charge 
delivered in the year 1793, not long before his death, 
ſtrongly inculcates on the Proteſtant Clergy of Ireland the 
duty of cultivating a friendly and benevolent intercourſe 
with their neighbours-of the Romiſh perſuaſion, whether of 
the Clergy or of the Laity ; and of exhorting their reſpective 
hearers to cheriſh the ſame diſpoſition, and to meet their 
Catholic brethren in the various ſituations recently opened 
to them by law with unfeigned cordiality, and an obli- 
vion of paſt contentions and animoſities. From a Pre- 
late who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing the claims 
of the Catholics theſe very ſeaſonable admonitions come 
with peculiar ET and they do honour to their 
author, 


A ſpirit of Chriſtian charity ought equally to be mani- 
feſted towards the Proteſtant Diſſenters, notwithſtanding- 
their greater hoſtility to the Clergy of the eſtabliſhment. | 


The peculiarities in the ſituation of a Miniſter of the 


Church of Scotland, which ſubjett him to duties and temp- 
tations in ſome reſpects different from thoſe of the Engliſh 
30 2 parochial 
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adi Clergy, chiefly ariſe fromthe difference between 
the forms of church- government (zee) reſpectively eſta» 
bliſhed in the two countries. He is neceſſarily a member 
of the Court of Church-Seſſion of the pariſh ; a Court con- 
fiſting of the Miniſter and the Lay Elders, and appointed to 
inſpect the morals of the pariſhioners, and to manage the 
funds appropriated for the maintenance of the poor ; and 
empowered to inflict on perſons convicted of immoral con- 
duct eccleſiaſtical cenſures, even to excommunication. He 
is alſo neceſſarily a member of the Preſbytery ; a Court 
which is compoſed of the Miniſters within the diſtrict, and 
of one Lay Elder from each church- ſeſſion, and commonly 
aſſembles every month; and may adjourn itſelf to any place 
within the diſtrict, and to any time which it thinks proper. 
In this capacity he reviews the proceedings of Church - Seſ- 
ſions, and decides on references and appeals from the in- 
ferior Courts within the Preſhytery; examines candidates 
for the miniſtry, and licenſes fuch of them to preach as he 
deems qualified; viſits the ſeveral cures within the diſtri, 
and enquires cloſely into the conduct of the incumbents; 
fits as judge on charges of hereſy or immoral practices 
brought againſt any other member of the Preſbytery ; and 
by his ſentence may ſuſpend him from the exerciſe of his 
Functions, or even deprive. him of. his benefice, or depoſe 
him from the clerical office. As a member of the Provin- 
cial Synod, a Court which conſiſts of the ſeveral Preſbyteries. 


(ere) See an inſtructive appendix © concerning the Conſtitution of the Church 
« of Scotland,” ſubjoined to Pennant's Tour in Scotland, 4to, vol. iii. p. 369. 
within 
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within the province, and of an Elder from each church-ſeſ- 
ſion, and uſually meets twice in a year; he reviews the 
proceedings of Preſbyteries, and decides on appeals, re- 
ferences, and complaints brought from inferior Courts; and 
has the power of cenſuring Preſbyteries, if they ſhould be 
remiſs in the diſcharge of their duty. As a member of the 
General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland, which meets 
yearly, and is compoſed of Miniſters and Elders annually 
choſen from each. preſbytery, and of Elders ſent from each 
royal burgh and univerſity ; he bears a part in making laws 
and canons concerning the diſcipline and government of 
the church, and the public ſervice of religion; in determin- 
ing controverted elections and appointments of Miniſters ; 
and in pronouncing a definitive ſentence on all references 
and appeals from other eccleſiaſtical tribunals. The duties 
and temptations attached to the poſſeſſion of theſe powers 


are ſufficiently obvious; and many of the remarks already 


made in this chapter, eſpecially ſome of thoſe under the 
| head of Biſhops, may eaſily be transferred to them. The 
total abſence of non-reſidence and pluralities in the church 
of Scotland, and the annual examination of all the inhabit- 
ants of the pariſh by its Miniſter, are circumſtances highly 
advantageous to religion (). | 


- (FFF?) Mr. Pennant, who bears teſtimony to the very exemplary conduct of 
the Scotch Clergy in general (Tour in Scotland, 4to, vol. i. p. 173), ſpeaking of 
the new church at Glaſgow (ib. p. 254), makes the following remark: © It is 
one of the very few exceptions to the ſlovenly and indecent manner in which 
« Preſbytery keeps the houſes of God.—A place of worſhip commonly neat was. 
« deemed to ſavour of Popery; but to avoid the imputation.of that extreme they 
0 „% ran 
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et ran into another: for in many parts of Scotland our Lord feems till to be 
« worſhipped in a ſtable, and often in a very wretched one. Many of the 
« churches are thatched with heath; and in ſome places are in ſuch bad repair, as 
© to be half open at the top.” In every pariſh to which theſe charges ſtill re- 
main applicable, it is the duty of the Clergyman, both in his capacity as Miniſter 
of the place, and as a Member of the Church - Seſſion and of the higher Eccleſi- 
. ee 
evil. 

The care of the Lecillature, and HELP its bounty, might apparently be well 
employed for the purpoſe of procuring the erection of churches in ſome of the 
remote parts of Scotland. e eee 
EEE eee e jj 
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CHAP. XII. 


on THE DUTIES OF PHYSICIANS (a). 


Tr medical profefion'exjoys' in Great Biitaits that de- 
gree of eſtimation and credit, which a ſcience, conferring 
on' mankind the greateſt of all comforts except thoſe of 
religion, juſtly. deſerves. Hence Phyſicians in this kingdom 
are almoſt invariably men of liberal education and culti- 
vated minds. Hence too the art of medicine is carried 
among us to a ſingular height of excellence. In Spain, Phy- 
ficians are not reſpected much more than farriers are in 
England. In point of honour,” ſays a modern (5) tra- 
3 veller 


(a) In ſome parts of this chapter I am indebted for ſeveral important hints 
to Dr. Gregory's Preliminary Lecture on the Duties and Offices of a Phyſician: 
and for others to the firſt part of a treatiſe entitled © Medical Juriſprudence, or a 
Code of Ethics and Inſtitutes adapted to the Profeſſions of Phyſic and Surgery,” 
dy my excellent friend Dr. Percival of Mancheſter ; which, as far as it was then 
compoſed, was communicated to me by him in the kindeſt manner. 

(4) Tawnſend's Journey through Spain, ad edit. vol. ii: p. 282; where the 
vritar proceeds: to inform us, that all Phyſicians and Surgeons are obliged to 
ſwear, before they enter into their proſeſſion, that they will defend the doctrine of 
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veller through the former country, no claſs of citizens 
« meets with leſs reſpect than the Phyficians.” We are 
therefore not ſurpriſed to find the ſame author obſerving 
in another (c) place, that the ſcience and practice of me- 
«* dicine are at the loweſt ebb in Spain,” The emoluments 
of the Spaniſh Phyſician are as low as the rank in which he 
is held. Even in the preſent day (d) the fee of the Phy- 
« fician is two-pence from the tradeſman, ten-pence from 
the man of faſhion, and nothing from the poor. Some of 
„the noble families agree with a Phyſician by the year, 
% paying him annually four-ſcore reals, that is ſixteen 
« ſhillings, for his attendance on them and their families. 
72 Ot threeſcore 9 (e) deren at Barcelona, the two 
, already 


che Virgin Mary *. — born without 3 taint of original fin. This ob- 
ligation is the more ſtrangely abſurd, becauſe the truth of the doctrine in queſ- 
; to is dmc conteſted ren among the Catholics themlelres. 

(e) Vol. ii. ꝓ. 3% \ | 

(4) Id. rol, ui. p. 282. 

e) Id. vol. iii. p. 340. The N, interference of the Spaniſh Govern- 
ment in medical practice tends equally to depreſs the ſcience and its profeſſors. 
We learn from the writer already quoted, that in the year 1784, and again in the 
ſubſequent year, a putrid fever raging in ſome of the provinces, the Court 
ifſued an order to the Phyſicians, forbidding them to adminiſter any medicine to 
the fick except Don Joſeph Maſdeval's opiate. The Phyſicians ſtrongly remon- 
ſtrated againſt the order z but were informed expreſsly from the King, that his 
Majeſty would have itſo; — — — 
open to receive them. At Barcelona the Phyſicians, highly to their honour, 
were firm; and the Court let the matter drop. At Carthagena they were inti- 
midated; and not only conſented to preſeribe the opiate in all caſes, but meanly 
ſigned a certiſicate teſtifying that no medicine was fo efficacious as the royal 
preſcription. The people of the city however were not ſo ſubmiſſive z and con- 

505. ceiving 
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already named are the molt diſtinguiſhed, and have the 
« molt extenſive practice. One of them favoured me with 
* a ſight of his liſt. He had viſited more than forty patients 
in the morning, and he was to fee as many before he 
« went to bed. Among theſe were many merchants, 
manufacturers, and officers ; yet he did not expect to re- 
„ ceive a hundred reals, that is twenty ſhillings,- for the 


* whole practice of the day.” In Great Britain, though the 


Medical Profeſſion does not poſſeſs ſo many ſplendid prizes 
as the Church and the Bar; and on that account perhaps is 
rarely if ever purſued by young men of noble families it is 
by no means barren of honours and attractions: it opens 
the way to reputation and wealth; and raiſes the Phyſician 


to a level, in the intercourſe of common life, with the 


higheſt claſſes of . 


The incthed purſued in as chapter will be the fol- 
lowing. 


The duties incumbent on the medical Student during 
the courſe of his preparatory purſuits, will be confidered in 
the firſt place. 


ceiving that the application of Dr. Maſdeval's ſpecific to every kind of diſeaſe 
left them a worſe chance of life than truſting to the unaided operations of nature, 
abſolutely refuſed to ſend for any medical aſſiſtance. The Court, hearing that 


the Phyſicians were likely to be ſtarved, at length agreed to a compromiſe ; 


leaving them at liberty to follow their judgement in preſcribing for the citizens at 
large, but compelling them to adminiſter the opiate, and that remedy alone, to 
all the patients in the Royal Hoſpital. See Townſend's Journey, vol. iii. p. 1 37. 


52 and 341, 


3 D In 


In the ſecond place will be ſtated ſome obſervations re- 
ferring to the peculiar ſituation of a — when he 
eee eee ee a l. 


The third head. will be allotted-to the CI . 
the Phyſician in actual practice. Under this deſcription is 
implied the conduct which he ought to adopt towards his 
patients, their families and friends; towards other Phyſi- 
cians; and towards perſons who occupy the inferior de- 
3 of ho Denen e ee x 


a Under the — head will be notions! aj e! 
liudies and purſuits, n his life may with bee 
propriety be . [7 


I. The primary object ever to be held i in view ** the 
youth deſtined for the practice of phyſic, is to render him- 
ſelf capable of fulfilling the duties of his profeſſion by the 
attainment of the knowledge neceſſary for that purpoſe. The 
fixſt-ſtep to be taken is the choice of the place where his 
medical education is to be carried on. This is a point 
which frequently is ſettled by the parents and relations of 
the young man ; without much attention being paid to his 
opinion in a matter of which he cannot be ſuppoſed a very 
competent judge. In many caſes, however, his wiſhes will 
have conſiderable weight. And whatever weight they may 
poſſeſs he is bound to throw into that ſcale, the prepon- 
derance of which he deems moſt likely to contribute to his 
hy Let him not prefer London to Edinburgh, 

or 
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or Leyden to Goettingen, merely becauſe he thinks the 
one place more faſhionable than the other; or merely that 
he may continue to enjoy the ſociety of ſome friend, with 
whom he has contracted an intimacy at ſchool or at college. 
Let him ſacrifice inferior views and perſonal gratifications 
to the proſpe& of greater proficiency in medical ſcience. 


It is obvious, that no effectual inſight into a ſcience fo 
complicated, and in many reſpects ſo abſtruſe, can be ac- 
quired without induſtrious and regular application. Dili- 
gent attendance therefore on the different public lectures 
delivered by the Profeſſors; as well as on the hoſpitals 
where the principles ſtated in thoſe lectures are reduced 
to practice, and exemplified in the explanation of caſes, and 
in the ſeveral methods of treating patients labouring under 
different diſeaſes, or under different modifications of the 
ſame diſeaſe, and varying from each other in ſex, in age, and 
in conſtitution, is indiſpenſably requiſite. To theſe ſources 
of improvement the Student muſt not negle& to add private 
reading and reflection; nor the habit of examining himſelf 
daily in the acquiſitions of the preceding day, that he may 
fix upon his memory what he has learnt ; may become con- 
ſcious of what he has forgotten; and enable himſelf to re- 
concile difficulties or ſeeming inconſiſtencies by further 
conſideration, or by referring them to ſome intelligent and 
experienced friend. While he applics himſelf principally 
to the theory and practice of phyſic, to anatomy, and other 


branches of medical knowledge, which are confeſſedly fort-. 


_—_ in pount of importance; let him not omit to obtain fuch 
3D2 an 
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an acquaintance with the principles of ſurgery, and with 
the varied appearances of wounds and other ſurgical caſes, 
as may fully enable him to form a proper judgement, when 
hereafter he ſhall meet Surgeons in conſultation reſpecting 
patients requiring both phyſical and ſurgical aid: nor re- 
fuſe to beſtow a due ſhare of his time on other collateral 
purſuits and acquiſitions, as chemiſtry, botany, and natural 
philoſophy; which though inferior in conſequence to thoſe 
already mentioned, have a cloſe connection with the healing 
art, and very frequently prove the foundation of its ſucceſs. 
Chemiſtry however muſt be deemed a fundamental part of 
medical knowledge; ſince the Phyſician, if devoid of a com- 
petent acquaintance with pharmaceutical chemiſtry, would 
be liable to unite in the ſame pre ſcription medicines which 
vuVvould form combinations altogether unexpected by him, 
and totally different in quality from the remedy deſigned. 
But the peculiar object of the Student is not to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf as a chemiſt, as a botaniſt, or as a natural philoſo- 
pher. Let him not then indulge an immoderate fondneſs 
for theſe alluring but ſubordinate ſciences. Of their lead- 
ing principles and diſtinguiſhing features let him render 
himſelf maſter; but let him not prematurely expatiate in 
that boundleſs field of enquiry which even ſingly they pre- 
ſent, and conceive that he is making a rapid progreſs in me- 
dicine. Hereafter, when he ſhall be grounded and eſta- 
bliſhed in his profeſſion, a portion of his leiſure will be 
uſefully and laudably devoted to a deeper ſtudy of the 
various works of God, of the laws to which they are hibjedt, 


and 2 the ts which they polleſs. 


The 


— 


which the medical Student may be ſuppoſed to have been 
rendered familiar by a claſſical education, ought to be pre- 
ſerved at leaſt, if not improved, during his purſuit of pro- 
feſſional attainments. An acquaintance with both thoſe 
tongues is requiſite for underſtanding the antient writers on 
the art of medicine: and valuable treatiſes on that ſcience 
are ſtill compoſed in Latin by foreigners. At Edinburgh 
too, and in ſome other places, probationary or inaugural 
diſſertations in Latin are required from every candidate for 
the degree of doctor of phyſic. An intimacy with the 
French language is very uſeful to the Phyſician, not merely 
for the reaſons common to men of all profeſſions who are 
placed in the upper ranks of ſociety, but likewiſe- that he 
may peruſe. with facility the valuable tracts on medical 
ſubjects aur PER in that _ | 


A certain Anda knowledge: may be of material 
uſe to a Phyſician, and ſhould be obtained before he com- 
mences practice. In caſes of great emergency he may not 


only be conſulted reſpecting the expediency of immediately 


making a will, but even his afliſtance in drawing it up may 
be required. It will be highly ſerviceable on ſuch occa- 
ſions that he ſhould be acquainted with the forms neceſſary 
to give validity to a teſtamentary bequeſt; and alſo that he 
Thould be able at once to determine how the law would 
diſpoſe of the ſick man's property in caſe of inteſtacy ; 
whether his daughters or younger children would be le- 
« gally entitled to any ſhare of his fortune; whether the 
. | 8 fortune 
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fortune would be equally divided, when ſuch equality 
*-would be improper or-unjuſt; whether diverſity of claims 
< and expenſive litigations would enſue, without a will, from 
the nature of the property in queſtion; and whether the 
© creditors of the defunct would by his neglect be de- 
4 frauded of their equitable (/) claims.” The teſtimony 
likewiſe which a Phyſician may be called upon to give in 
caſes of lunacy, of ſudden deaths, of ſuicide, and of duel- 
ling; may be rendered more pertinent and impreſſive by an 
ER Wen pie! ag ny erg waged ee ole 
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Works of . Amen 2 of taſte may with 
great propriety e the attention of the medical Student 


during ſome of his hours of leiſure. The peruſal of well 
choſen books of this Mature, if reſtrained within prudent 
bounds, will at once unbend and improve his mind; and, 


ſend him back err ee 
* * - ons eo 
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It may ances td ) Kuckes, deren 8 | 
feflional or of any other deſcription, ought to be ſuffered 
ſo far to encroach on higher duties, as to lead a young man 
into the habit of neglecting public worſhip, and the private 
peruſal and inveſtigation of the Scriptures. In ſeminaries 
| N 1 Zar ebe 
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fix the time of - viſiting the hoſpitals with the Students on 


Sundays, that it may not interfere with attendance on di- 


vine worſhip. ; If the Profeſſors themſelves ſet a pattern 
of inattention to the offices of religion; the example may 
train the pupils to habits which may affect their conduct 
during life, and 21 lead them from neglect and in- 
difference to e. 


While the Student is * acquire all the advan- 


tages attainable at the place where he is ſtationed for im- 
provement; let him be equally careful to ſhun the errors 
and the vices with which it may be infected. Let him not 
imbibe unconquerable prejudices. for the theories, the ſyſ- 
tems, the modes of practice or the authorities which reign 
there; nor engage in party diſputes and quarrels reſpecting 
them. Let him render to all of them the deference which 
is their due; but let him remember that every man is 


fallible, and every human inſtitution defective. Let him 


neglect no opportunity of enquiring into the proceedings of 
other ſeminaries of medicine; and of deriving from compe- 
tent judges information reſpecting their merits. This know- 
ledge however will be beſt attained, and the compariſons to 
which it leads purſued in the molt inſtructive manner, by 
removing for a ſufficient time to ſome other place of 
ſtudy, when he ſhall have made himſelf maſter of the opi- 


nions and cuſtoms prevalent at his own. And as it com- 


monly happens that different ſeats of the ſame ſcience, like 
different individuals of the ſame profeſſion, have their pecu- 
lar excellences ; he will probably be enabled by that re- 

moval 
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moval to gain a more intimate acquaintance with ſome of 
the branches of his art, than he could acquire in the lecture- 
om and the Wee een before. gabe, 
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But a al Fas in n -plhoe of Kudy, let hw 
ſtrive to preſerve his manners; di ſpoſitions, and morals from 
being corrupted. Let him ſelect none but the moſt de- 
ſerving of his fellow - ſtudents to be his aſſociates ; and ſhun 
the acquaintance and the example of the idle, the extrava- 
gant, and the profligate. - Let him not be perſuaded or ri- 
diculed into drunkenneſs, or any faſhionable vice; let him 
not be aſhamed of being ſingular, where ſingularity is vir- 
tue. Let him regulate his expences with a ſcrupulous re- 
gard to economy, and neither contract habits nor debts 
which may be a future burthen to his friends or to himſelf. 
Let him beware leſt his heart be rendered hard, and his de- 

portment unfeeling, by attendance on diſſections of the 
dead and painful operations on the living; and by being 
accuſtomed in his daily viſits at an hoſpital to ſee and hear 
multitudes labouring in every ſtage and under every 
variety of diſeaſe. And finally; let him not become prag- 
matical in his converſation, conceited of his knowledge, and 
ſtudious of diſplaying it; nor, by acting the part of a noiſy 
and oſtentatious declaimer at medical debating focieties, 
contribute to transform ' an- inſtitution capable of being 
turned to the promotion of ſcience, into a ſcene of theatri- 
| — nen a of 
tation. 11 | 61 ? | Ii i512. 
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II. The firſt direction to be addreſſed to the young Phy- 
ſician, when about to enter on the exerciſe of his profeſſion, 
is not to begin to practiſe too ſoon. There are various in- 
ducements which may tempt him to offer himſelf to the 
world prematurely; overweening confidence in his natural 
abilities; extravagant ideas of tlie knowledge which he has 
acquired; the “ res anguſta domi“ the impatient ardour 
of youth; the ſolicitations of inconſiderate friends; and the 
fear of being anticipated by rivals. But human health and 
human life are objects with which no one can innocently 
tamper. The latter, once loſt, is loſt for ever. The former; 
if not altogether deſtroyed, is often baniſhed for years by 
the hand of ignorant preſumption. Twelve additional 
months, devoted to preparatory ſtudies, might have enabled 
the haſty practitioner to diffuſe permanent joy through fa- 
milies, which he has now plunged into anguiſh and diſtreſs. 
The reflections and the concluſions to which theſe remarks 
will lead a conſcientious mind, may be ſtrengthened by the 
following conſiderations. A Phyſician, at his firſt outſet, 
mult expect that his principal employment, though it will 
vary according to his ſituation, will in 'moſt places lie 
among thoſe perſons in the middle claſſes of ſociety, who 
are the leaſt opulent; as clergymen, tradeſmen, ſhop- 
keepers, and people of ſimilar deſcriptions. He will find 
that the great families in the neighbourhood are pre-occu- 
pied by ſome eſtabliſhed competitor; and that even if they 
are not, inſtead of having recourſe in caſes of ſickneſs to a 
young ſtranger, they will generally prefer ſending even to 
4 n 3 diſtance, and at an increaſed expence, for a 

3 E | Phyſician 


Phyſician of known experience and {kill. Now, perſons in 


the lines of life mentioned above, are ſeldom in haſte to 
conſult | any medical adviſer but their apothecary; and 
rarely apply ſor further aid until their diſorder, be it what 
it may, has made an alarming progreſs. Theſe are circum- 
ſtances which render a very ample ſhare of knowledge 
highly neceſſary to the young practitioner. But they are 
not the only circumſtances. For the ſame motives and 
habits which made his patients tardy in fending for him at 
firſt, will make them equally tardy in conſenting to call in 
a co: adjutor in difficult and critical ſituations. Hence he 
will often be compelled ſimgly to encounter a malady,. 
which, had it ſeized upon a Peer or a wealthy Country-Gen- 
tleman, would have been aſſailed by che efforts of ſeveral of 
the neee en neee it. 
"The moſt ce the moſt Sega teateton ts 
which a young Phyſician. is expoſed, when he has actually 
fixed on a place of reſidence, and preſented himſelf to the 
public as a candidate for employment, is that of taking im- 
proper methods of introducing himſelf into practice. From 
every method tinctured with, deceit, or involving proceed- 
ings in any degree reprehenſible, let him turn aſide without 
heſitation, whatever proſpects of fucceſs it may afford. 
Let him not ſeck to obtain, from the miſtaken good humour 
of his medical friends, exaggerated panegyrics on his abili- 
ties; nor urge perſons of weight and credit, though not of 
the faculty, to addreſs importunate and unmerited ſolicita- 


tions in n favour to their 6 who live in his 
by | vicinity. 
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vicinity. Let him not lie in wait for opportunities of 


making a parade of his knowledge, and of impoſing on the 

unwary by a ſolemn, pompous, and conſequential deport- 
ment, or by the ſound of technical terms and learned trifl- 
ing (g). Let him not endeavour directly or indirectly to 
cauſe himſelf to be more highly eſteemed than the teſti- 
mony of his own conſcience will juſtify ; nor inſidiouſſy 
abuſe the character and ſap the credit of a rival. While he 
cultivates, from better motives than thoſe of profeſſional 
emolument, affability and gentleneſs of demeanour; let him 
guard againſt all affectation of courteouſneſs, all aſſumed 
and delufive ſoftneſs of manners. Let him not become a 
ſupple, cringing, and ſervile attendant on the great; ready 
at all times, like the chameleon, to take the colour of ſur- 
rounding objects; and catching; like an humble mimic on 
the ſtage, the habits and ſentiments of his ſuperior. Let 
im not become an officious inſtrument in the hands of 
ſome wealthy or noble patron, furthering his ſecret ſchemes, 
miniſtering to his perſonal or political antipathies, and flat- 
tering his religious or irreligious prejudices. Let him not 
ſtrive to recommend himſelf, by bearing anecdotes of ſcan- 
dal from one part of the country to another; nor by addict- 
ing Himſelf to field ſports, or becoming a frequenter of 
8 clubs, an attendant on riotous and drunken (4) 


meetings, 


| (s) It is ſaid to have happened in ſeveral inſtances, that Phyſicians, i in order to 
; gain credit, have ſuffered treatiſes to be publiſhed in their names, in the com- 

poſing of which they bad little, or no concern. 
0 Univerſal temperance both in eating and drinking is particularly incum- 
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meetings, or a partaker of any extravagant or vicious prac- 
tice; which the faſhion of the times or the cuſtom of the 


neighbourhood may have eſtabliſned. Inſtead of attempt- 
ing to force employment by diſgraceful means, let him act 
ſo as to deſerve it, and he muſt be more than commonly 
unſortunate if 2 ä ops 1a woe Rang 
ane an % Sotto &vwo aff Fawn 


5 [4 


II. We — — e — on 
the Phyſician in actual practice; that is to ſay, the conduct 
to be obſerved by him towards his patients, their families 
and friends; towards other Phyſicians; and towards perſons 

who ee inferior ns? in the medical nen 
_ 5 2283 0) notti od; Mi.. 

12 — dr e proportion d to. the emer 
gency of the caſe, and an honeſt exertion of his beſt, abili- 
ties, are the primary. duties which the Phyſician owes to 
his patient. The performance of them is virtually pro- 
miſed, for he knows that it is univerſally expected, when he 
undertakes the care of the ſick man; and conſequently, if 
he negleRs to fulfil them, he is guilty of a direct breach of 
his engagement. Were any additional conſiderations ne- 


toy: 00 ou! aner 


W Phyſician in every period of his — ro not 1 eſſen · 
tially requiſite to preſerve his faculties in that alert and unclouded ſtate, which 
may render him equally able at all times to pronounce on the caſes which he 
is called to inſpect, but becauſe it is a virtue which he will very frequently find 
himſelf obliged to inculcate on his patients; and will inculcate on them with 
little . if it be not regularly exemplified in his own conduct. 
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tient's recovery to his temporal intereſts, and its poſſible 
importance to his eternal welfare, might be ſubjoined. On 
proper occaſions ſecrecy likewiſe is incumbent on the Phy- 
fician. But he ought to promiſe ſecrecy on proper occa- 
fions alone ; and he ſhould not forget-to impreſs on his own 
mind, and on that of the perſon who conſults him, that no 
promiſe of ſecrecy can require or juſtify the telling of a 
falſchood. When carried from home, whatever be the 
occaſion, he ought not to omit leaving directions, by means 
of which, if his aſſiſtance ſhould be required elſewhere, he 
may eaſily be found. Punctuality in attending at appoint- 
ed times, when practicable; ſhould not be in any degree 
neglected ; leſt ſuſpicions ſhould be with juſtice entertained 
of the Phyſician's thinking little of the engagements into 
which he enters; or of the effects produced by ſuſpenſe and 
diſappointment on the anxious. feelings of the fick. Want 
of punctuality becomes ſtill more reprehenſible, if other 
medical men have been purpoſely deſired to give him the 
meeting. Towards all patients, and towards female patients 
in particular, the utmoſt delicacy ought ſtudiouſly to be 
obſerved ; and every poſlible degree of care taken to avoid 
needleſsly exciting a bluſh on the cheek of the modeſt, o or 
a painful ſenſation in the breaſt of the virtuous. | 


The general behaviour of the Phyſician towards his pa- 
tient is then the moſt beneficial, as well as the moſt amiable, 
when he unites with the ſteadineſs which is. neceſſary to 
ſecure a compliance with his injunctions, thoſe kind and 
gentle manners which beſpeak his ſympathy with the 
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ſufferer. A prudent control over the ſick perſon and all 
his attendants muſt ever be preſerved. This object will 
be beſt attain d, not by an overbearing demeanour and in- 
temperate language, but by firmneſs diſplayed uniformly 
and mildly; not by the mere exerciſe of authority over the 
perſons concerned, but by an occaſional admixture of well 
directed appeals to their reaſon; and ſometimes perhaps by 
the mention of appoſite inſtances, in which the diſregard of 
medical inſtructions on points ſimilar to thoſe in agitation 
has been productive of very pernicious conſequences. It 
is frequently of much importance, not to the comfort only, 

but to the recovery of the patient, that he ſnould be enabled 
ta look on his Phyſician as his friend. And how can the 
latter be look d upon as a friend, unleſs his manners are 
characterized by kindneſs and compaſſion; not the deluſive 
appearance of a concern which he does not feel, aſſumed 
as a profeſſional garb through decorum, or for the purpoſe 
ol enſnaring flattery ; not that unmanly pity which clouds 
the judgement, and-incapacitates it from forming a prompt, 
Ready; and rational opinion reſpecting the meaſures to be 
purſued; but that genuine and ſober tenderneſs, ſpringing 
from the cultivation of habitual benevolence, which, while 
it wins the. affection and cheers the ſpirits of the patient, 
ſtimulates his adviſer to exert every faculty of the mind for 
his relief? And what but this equable mildneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion will teach the Phyſician to bear with patience the 
wayward humours, and to treat with gentleneſs the ground- 
leſs prejudices, which he muſt „ encounter in a 
Suk aber?" 1 88” 
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A Phyſician may, under particular circumſtances, or from 

particular motives. of connection and attachment, beſtow- 
with propriety on one of his patients a greater portion of 
his time and attention than he gives to others who ſtand 
equally in need of his aſſiſtance; provided that he is ſtill 
fufficiently attentive to the latter. But never let him adopt 
this plan for the purpoſe of paying ſervile and hypocritical 
court to the ſick man or to his friends: nor ever let him be 
ſeduced to do leſs than his duty to perſons who employ 
him, becaufe they are of a temper eaſy to be ſatisfied ; be- 
cauſe they happen to be poor; or becauſe they are of ſuck: 
a deſcription, that cuſtom or ſome other incident renders it 
Te PNG OY re ee e 9 n . 

- Though the commuin aihab/cf ite town ee 
in which the Phyſician reſides, will regulate the compenſa- 
tion which he may juſtly expect; yet this general rule will 
admit of ſo much latitude, and/of ſo many exceptions, as to 
leave him ample ſcope for the exerciſe of hberality and be- 
nevolence. An independent and generous man will ſhew 
himſelf on every occaſion free from ſordid avarice.. He 
will exerciſe particular forbearance in the article of fees to- 
wards thoſe who are leaſt able to afford them. And he will 
neither accept a fee when circumſtances induce him to pre- 
' ſcribe unaſked ; nor ever avail himſelf of artful pretences 
for viſiting a perſon whom he knows to be out of health, in 
the hope that his viſit, though it had not been ſolicited, may 
lead, through the politeneſs of the ſick man or his family, 
to a pecuniary acknowledgement. A Phyſician ought to 
be extremely watchful againſt. covetouſneſs ; for it is a 
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vice imputed, juſtly or unjuſtly, to his profeſſion. I it be 
the fact that more avaricious men are found in that profeſ- 
ſion, in proportion to its numbers, than in others equally 
liberal, the conduct of its employers may be deemed one 
of the cauſes to which the redundancy muſt be aſcribed. 
So capricipuſly is a Phyſician treated on many occaſions by 
his patients and their connections; ſuch frequently is the 
diflatisfattion with which his beſt exertions are received; 
that eagerneſs to be exempted from the neceſſity of prac- 
tiſing may ſometimes render n too intent on 8 
bras mer pA nt cg 5 ttt 
10:10 Wannsee ty 
In — upon A — the ban while — 
not the reſerve which prudence ,dittates, will ſhun all af- 
ſectation of myſtery. He will not alarm the ſick man, by 
diſcuſſing his caſe openly and unguardedly before him; 
nor will he put on a countenance '6f profound thought, 
and geſtures of much ſceming ſagacity, either to aug- 
ment his importance, or to congeal his ignorance. He 
will not aſſume the air of deſpiſing the intelligence to be 
obtained from the apothecary, who may have known the 
conſtitution of the patient for years, and in his preſent ill- 
neſs ſees him once or twice a day; nor even the informa- 
tion to be procured from nurſes, who have ſcen him every 
hour. He will not implicitly adopt the opinions of the one, 
nor yield to the abſurd fancies and prepoſſeſſions of the 
ether ; but he will add whatever is valuable in their ſeveral 
_ recitals) to the reſult of his own perſonal obſervations, and 
conſider the whole as a maſs of ponnalies from. which be is 
to deduce his concluſions. 2 
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An eminent writer, ſpeaking in a work (i) already quoted 
reſpecting the performance of ſurgical operations in hoſpitals, 
remarks, that it may be a ſalutary as well as an humane act 
in the attending Phyſician occaſionally to aſſure the patient 
that every thing goes on well, i, that detlaration can be made 
with truth. This reſtriction, ſo properly applied to the caſe 
in queſtion, may with equal propriety be extended univer- 
fally to the conduct of a Phyſician, when ſuperintending 

operations performed not by the hand of a Surgeon, but by 
nature and medicine. Humanity, we admit, and the wel- 
fare of the ſick man, commonly require that his drooping 
ſpirits ſhould be revived by every encouragement and 
hope which can honeſtly be ſuggeſted to him. But truth 
and conſcience forbid the Phyſician to cheer him by giving 
promiſes, or raiſing expectations, which are known or in- 
tended to be deluſive. The Phyſician may not be bound, 
unleſs expreſsly called upon, invariably to divulge at any 
ſpecific time his opinion concerning the uncertainty or 
danger of the caſe : but he is invariably bound never to re- 
preſent the uncertainty or danger as leſs than he actually 
believes it to be ; and whenever he conveys, directly or in- 
directly, to the patient or to his family, any impreſſion to 
that effect, though he may be miſled by miſtaken tenderneſs, 
he is guilty of poſitive falſehood, He is at liberty to ſay 
little; but let that little be true. It may be urged, perhaps, 
that his reſerve will generally be miſconſtrued by the 
anxiety of thoſe who are intereſted for the ſick ; and being 


- (5) Dr. PercivaP's Medical Juriſpradence, p- 1d a 
| 3F . conſidered 
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conſidered. as a proof of his opinion that the diſorder is 
highly formidable, will continually excite apprehenſions as 
groundleſs as they are diſtreſſing. A moderate ſhare how- 
ever of prudence, united with that facility which is na- 
turally acquired by practice of avoiding needleſs diſclo- 
ſures, and of avoiding them without ſliding into deceit 
either expreſsly or impliedly, will enable him to guard 
againſt producing unneceſſary alarms. And they will be 
{ill Ic likely to be produced, if the uniformity of his con- 
duct makes it evident to thoſe who employ bim, that While 
he cautiouſly refrains from repreſenting the caſe before him 
in a more favourable light than he views it, he is equally 
ſolicitous and watchful to give early communications of 
probable or actual danger. The ſtate of the malady, when 
critical or hazardous, ought to be plainly declared without 
delay to ſome at leaſt of the patient's near relations; and. 
except under extraordinary circumſtances, to the neareſt, 
On many occaſions it may be the duty of the Phyſician 
ſpontaneouſly to reveal it to the patient himſelf. It may 
- ſometimes alſo be incumbent on him to ſuggeſt to the ſick 
man, or to his friends, the propriety of adjuſting all unfi- 
niſhed temporal concerns. And conſcience will frequently 
prompt him diſcreetly to turn the thoughts of the former 
towards religion. Not that the Phyſician is officiouſſy to 
intrude into the department of the Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
Zut he may often ſmooth the way for the Clergyman's ap- 
proach; and on thoſe who have been unfortunate enough 
to irhbibe doubts as to the truth of Chriſtianity, he may in 


ſore * make a firſt 3 which the Clergy- 
15 man 
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man would in vain have attempted to produce. For the 
vifits of the latter being foreſeen, and his profeſſional pre- 
judices ſuſpected, the mind would have previouſly armed 
itſelf againſt him; and his arguments would have been heard 
with reluctance and diſtruſt. But the Phyſician labours 
under no ſuch ſuſpicions. His belief in revelation, though 
it may be thought abſurd, is yet deemed diſintereſted and 
fincere. He can ſelect his times and opportunities; he can 


purſue the ſubject under various forms, and to a greater or 


leſs extent, without his deſign becoming too obvious; and in 
the earlier ſtages of diſeaſe, while the underſtanding of his 


patient is unclouded, and his ſtrength equal to the exertion 


of temperate diſcuſſion, may be able occaſionally to lead 
him into a willing inveſtigation of the evidences and doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian faith, which may terminate * rational 
and decided A rp 


But while he is Sik anxious to promote the moſt im- 
portant intereſts of his patients, who have been unhappy 
enough to fall into vice or ſcepticiſm; let him open his own 
heart to the very great improvement, which it may receive 
from the example of thoſe of a different deſcription. Let 
him learn beforehand from the fincere Chriſtian to bear thoſe 


evils which it is now his office to alleviate, but may ſhortly 


be his lot to endure. Let him learn beforehand to recog- 
nize the goodneſs and mercy of his God during the pangs 


of racking pain, and the languor and weariſomeneſs of lin- 


gering decay. Let him learn that the humble recollection of 


2 wal — life, and the cheering conſolations and promiſes 
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of the Goſpel, alone can enable him to ſuffer with patient 
ſortitude, and to die with _ with n and with 
exultation. 


The A of a Phyſician whole folicitude forthe re- 
covery of his patient is founded on pure and laudable mo— 
tives, will be free from the influence of private and perſonal 
cConſiderations in the application of his art. He will neither 
be too fond of novelties, nor too fearful of deviating on 
proper occaſions and on ſolid grounds from the beaten 
track: he will not obtrude ſome myſterious noſtrum illi- 
berally concealed from the knowledge of his brethren: he 
will not cheriſn unwarrantable prepoſſeſſions againſt reme- 
dies and modes of proceeding introduced by others, nor an 
extravagant partiality for thoſe diſcovered by himſelf. He 
will not conceive himſelf as deſcending from profeſſional 
dignity, when in emergences he mixes a medicine for his 
patient, or performs any other office or operation for his 
benefit, which in ſtrictneſs appertained to the Surgeon, or 
wauld have devolved on the Apothecary had he been at 
hand; nor heſitate even to {ee aliment prepared, nor to di- 
rect how it may be diverſified ſo as to be pleaſing to the 
palate of the ſick; nor to tender the food, which, though it 
had juſt before been refuſed, will often be accepted from 
the hand of the Phyſician. He will not be influenced by 
| blind and indiſcriminate confidence in the ſubordinate me- 
dical attendants, much leſs by actual indolence or-careleſs- 
neſs, or a fear of giving offence, to neglect the frequent in- 
N his n e. He will be the firſt to 
| ſuggeſt 
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fuggeſt in critical or uncommon circumſtances the propriety 
af calling in additional aid. He will not indulge a lurking 


wiſh. to perſevere. in a dubious; or unſucceſsful ſyſtem, of 
medical treatment, from the apprehenſion that a change will 


argue ignorance in himſelf, or redound to the credit of ano- 


ther perſon. who may have ſuggeſted it. He will never re- 
commend as a probable method of cure what he does not 


actually believe likely to prove ſo: He will not adviſe a 
Journey: to a public watering place apparently from anxiety 
for the ſick man, but in reality from a deſire to pleaſe his 
wife and daughters by ſending them to a ſcene of faſhiona- 
ble amuſement; or in. dangerous or , hopeleſs maladies 
merely to remove the. ſufferer to a diſtance,.inſtead. of hav- 


ing him continue at home to die under his immediate care. 


He will not preſcribe a medicine, the propriety of which 
he diftruſts, becauſe. it is propoſed by the patient or recom- 


mended, by his friends, without explicitly declaring his own 


opinion of it. He will remember that, though his reſponſi- 
bility may be removed, if he acquieſces in their deſire after 
this declaration; he is as truly reſponſible for the conſequen- 


ces of a. mode of treatment ſuggeſted by another, and adopt 


ed by him without any intimation of its probable effects, as 


he would have been had it originated with himſelf. He will 
not become boaſtſul and arrogant when his exertions are 
crowned with ſucceſs; but will recollect that he is an hum- 


ble inſtrument in the hands of that Being, who gives know- 
ledge to the Phy ſician and health to the ſick. Neither; will 
. there are no longer any remain- 
ing hopes of recovery. Though lile cannot be retained. 
pain ; 
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pain may be mitigated. Even if the patient Teems beyond 
the reach of medicine, the prefence of the Phyſician will 
compoſe the minds and alleviate the forrow of friends and 
relations. But in thioſe cirtumſtances a' mm of liberality 
will be anxious to evince, by moderation in the receipt of 
fees, that compaſſion and gratitude, Uſe —— n avWice 
x 6 deteit, — attendance. — 1 | 
| bs loa. How ol... at DBINQ OL. 7131! v2 Ad Wit 13 BE 
tie intercourſe wich diſeaſe, and the habit ol 
breathing in morbid atmoſpheres, ſcem, through the wiſe 
and merciful appointment of Providence, commonly to ſe- 
cure the Phyfician from infection. Hence caſes of conta- 
gion can rarely ariſe, in which thefe confiderations, joined 
to a ſenſe of the duties impoſed on him by the profeſſion 
into which he has entered, will not bind him calmly to 
obey the ſummons of the affficted, and encounter all per- 
ſonal” hazards. Experience however has proved, that a 
Phyfician may convey to others a diſtemper, which is una- 
ble to faſten upon himſelf. In paſſing therefore from one 
family to another, hen the former is Viſited with a ma- 
lacty eafily communicable, as à putrid fever, to people in 
general; or as the ſmall pox, to thoſe whom it has not 
heretofore attacked; let him guard by all requiſite precau- 
tions agairrſt mtroducing into the latter houſe an inmate 
mmm he e waa 
nend band of 6h STe which have been made 
ander the Pfefent head, ate applicable to the Phyfician only 
Auna n parkenden the upper iid middle ranks 
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of ſociety ; the greater number have likewiſe an obvious 


reference to his duty when viſiting the poor. Perſons of 
the latter deſcription will principally come under his care 
in his capacity as Phyſician to an hoſpital, or to ſome other 
medical charity. On the ſubject of hoſpital practice it may 
not he improper to ſubjoin a caution againſt making unne- 
eeſſary or raſh experiments in the treatment of the patients. 
The ſcience of medicine undoubtedly derives continual ac- 
ceſſions of improvement from the inventive genius of its 

followers. New ſubſtances are introduced into the materia 


medica; new. modes are diſcovered of preparing and of | 


combining drugs already in uſe; and new applications of 
antient remedies to the cure of diſeaſes, in Which recourſe 
was never had to them beſore. In many reſpedis an hoſpi- 
tal preſents a field peculiarly inviting for puſhing theſe diſ- 
coveries. Inſtances may there be found at hand of almoſt 
every complaint; many experiments may there be going. 
on at once, and be inſpected in their ſeveral ſtages with a 
ſingle glance of the eye. To theſe inducements we may add 
another, though it will operate only on unprincipled men, 
who however will occaſionally find their way into the me- 


dical as into every other profeſſion; that in the populous 


wards of an infirmary the ill ſucceſs of an adventurous trial 
is loſt in the crowd, of fortunate and unfortunate events; 
and even if it ſhould terminate in the death of an obſcure, 
indigent and quickly forgotten individual, little if any diſ- 
advantage reſults to the credit and intereſt pf the Phyſician 
among his wealthy employers. It is not meant by theſe. 
remarks to cenſure experiments * to leſſen the dan · 
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ger or the ſufferings, of the individual, founded on rational 
analogies; commenced after mature deliberation; conducted 
by upright and {kilful men; watched during their whole pro- 
greſs with cireumſpect attention; and abandoned in time, 
when unfavourable appearances take place. But it is meant 
ſtrongly to reprobate every experiment (4) raſhly or haſtily 
adopted; or carried on by the ſelfiſh, the ignorant, the 
careleſs, or the obſtinate. Proceedings of this nature are 
highly criminal, partly becauſe they involve the health and 
life of the ſufferers in great and needleſs hazards; and 
partly becauſe they tend to confirm an opinion already too 
prevalent in ſome places in the minds of the poor, that ſuch 


is the general conduct of Hoſpital Phyſicians : an opinion 
which; Wherever it exiſts, ſtrikes at the root of the chief ad- 


vantages to be derived from one of the moſt excellent of 
Charitable inſtitutions, by deterring perſons for whoſe be- 
oe een are CONE ere, org W 


anne 


In 66 an are not wane as made 1 upon . e pte, 
in the eburſe of their private reſearches, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the pro- 
porties of drugs, ot other facts of importance in medical and anatomical ſcience. 
Neither the right nor, the propriety af making theſe experiments on reaſonable 
occaGons can be diſputed ; but every degree of needleſs and inconſiderate cruelty | 
in profecuting them will be avoided with ſcrupulous care by men of feeling and 
reflection. And whenever they are painful and ſhocking i in the execution, they 
ought” not to be made to develop proceſſes of nature, from the knowledge of 
which, no benefit ſeems likely to reſult; to ſupport and elucidate unimportant - 
ne re anatomy; or in any way to gratify idle curioſity: nor 
Id they repeated, though originally uſeful, after they have proyed all that 
1 from them; and when the reſults have been 7 > carefully aſcertained, 
| that they may b&teceived 4 eſtabliſhed. 


19 | | within 
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within their walls except in the utmoſt emergency; and 
filling them with gloomy apprehenſions and terrors until 
the happy moment of their eſcape. Similar remarks may 
be applied to the caſe of amputations, and other operations 
of magnitude, in hoſpitals; which ſhould never be per- 
formed without the concurrent approbation of the Phyſi- 
cians and Surgeons, given by each not as a matter of form, 
but with a conſciouſneſs of his perſonal reſponſibility for 
any needleſs injury or torture cauſed to the patient. While 
there is a poſſibility of reſtoring the uſe of a limb, or of pre- 
ſerving it without endangering life; whatever time may be 
requiſite for attaining the object, it ought not to be ampu- 
tated either to ſhew the dexterity of the operator, or becauſe 
the ſtump will be ſooner cured than the limb, and the pa- 
tient will thus become leſs burthenſome to the charity. 
The intention of the charity is to cure and to preſerve. 
And even if credit be regarded, more is gained by one dif- 
nn cure m _ pg nn amputations. y 


„ dn ei wile ect bis esbeüchssas 
the poor to thoſe whom the bounty of the public brings be- 
fore him. He will not neglect the opportunities which will 
occur, in his viſits to families reſident in different parts of 
the country, of giving gratuitous advice to the ſick and in- 
firm villagers who may be mentioned to him as worthy of 
his notice; and will attend, as far as his neceſſary avocations 
permit, to perſons in indigent circumſtances Who live in 
* own neighbourbood, and are deſirous of conſulting him. 
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The proper behaviour of a Phyſician to his competitors, 
and to the | inferior members of the medical profeſſion, 
holds a prominent ſtation among the general duties which 
he has to diſcharge in the common courle of his practice. 
He will conduct himſelf to all of them under all circum- 
ſtances on chriſtian principles; with chriſtian temper und 
with a ſcrupulous regard to the attentions which they may 
reaſonably expect, and the privileges which they may 
juſtly claim, in conſequence of their reſpective ſituations. 
He will contend with his rivals for public favour openly 
and honourably. He will never attempt to ſupplant them 
by ungenerous artifices ; by ſecret obloquy; by publiſhing 
or by cunningly aggravating their miſtakes; or by depre- 
eiating their eſtimation in the eyes of the world by unde- 
ſerved or immoderate ridicule of their perſons, charac- 
ters, or habits. He will not ſtrive to keep excluſive poſſeſ- 
ſion of the diſtrict in which he is employed by cruſhing 
young practitioners, who, on their outſet in Hſe, fix them- 
ſelves within its limits. He will not be led by pride and 
jealouſy to oppoſe the admiſſion of other Phydicians to a 
joint ſhare with himſelf in the ſuperintendence of hoſpitals 
and diſpenfaries: a line of conduct the more to be repro- 
bated; as it not only precludes deferving men from obvious 
and fair ſoutces of credit and improvement; but at the 
fame time robs the charity of the benefit of their aſſiſtance, 
and perhaps impairs its revenues by giving riſe to animoſi- 
ties and diſſenſions among its ſupporters; He will not har- 
bour ſentiments of envy and hatred towards his fortunate an- 
111 | It | tagoniſts. 
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tagoniſts, not even if they are called in by his own former 
patients (4); nor will he inſultingly triumph over thoſe to 
whom he is himſelf preferred; He will be ready to meet 
in conſultations, without being influenced by private dif- 
like, by antecedent diſputes, or by other perſonal motives 
whittever, any Phyſician for whoſe advice the ſick man or 
his friends may be folicitous ; and, while he carefully ex- 
amines the grounds of his new co-adjutor's opinion, will 
beware of being obſtinately fixed in his own. When ſum- 
monedto'- take the charge of a caſe which has previouſly 
been in other hands, he will give to the perſons already 
employed the credit fairly due to them: he will judge their 
proceedings with eandour and impartiality, and abſtain not 


poſing their defects. And if his exertions ſhould finally 
prove more ſucceſsful than theirs have been, he will re- 
member that the method of treatment purſued by his pre- 
deceſſors may yet have been highly judicious, or at all 
events worthy of trial, at the time when it was adopted; 

and that the ineffectual attempts which they had made, and 
perhaps the errors into which they had fallen, may be the 
very circumſtances which have thrown a degree of light on 
the malady ſufficient to enable him to cure it. He will 
ſtudy to preferve that amicable intercourſe between his 
medical brethren and himſelf, which may lead to an habi- 


(Y It would be equally unjuſtifiable to feel animoſity or reſentment towards 
thoſe individuals on account of their having exerciſed their indiſputable right of 
employing a new Phyſician, who in their eſtimation, and perhaps. in reality, is 
entitled to the preference. 

36 2 tual, 


merely from deriding, but from needleſsly cenſuring or ex- 
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tual, free, and mutually beneficial communication olf in- 
tereſting facts, which may occur to them an the circle of 


their practice. He vill refmin ſtom every approach to- 


wards obtruſive interference with reſpect to a caſe already 
under the management of another. And if extraordinary 
or peculiar circumſtances ſhould/in any inſtance lead hin 
to conclude on mature deliberation, that ſome. interſerence 
on his part is an act of indiſpenſable dutys he will diſ- 
charge that duty i in ſuch a manner as to refute, if it be poſ- 


ſihle, the ſuſpicions which, he muſt expect to incur of hay- 


ing been impelled by ſelſiſn conſiderations, or hy other 
motives equally unwarrantable. He will aſſiſt his compe- 
titors, when abſent or out of health, with promptitude and . 
with evident diſintereſtedneſs: and will at all times be juſt 


in bis repreſentations of their merits. He will not attempt 
to bring forward; ignorant or; worthleſs, Phyſicians, becauſe 
they happen to be his relations or his countrymen, ;. to have 


been educated at the ſame, ſchool, with, himſelf; to have 
been ſtudents at the ſame college; or to be recommended 


to him by bis particular friends. He will not entertain 
abſurd prejudices: againſt, any of his rivals, on account of 


having an unfavourable opinion of the univerſity from 
which they received their degrees. Nor will he ſeornfully 
exclude from the privileges of fellowſhip. intelligent medi- 
cal pradtitioners, who, have not been fortunate enough to 


receive a degree from any univerlity ; when they give 


prooſs of actually poſſeſling thoſe attainments, of which an 
academical education is conſidered as the baſis, __ a 055 
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To poſſeſs the countenance and recommendation of an 
eminent Apothecary is frequently of no ſmall ſervice to a 
Phyſician, not merely at his outſet in life, but even 
when he is eſtabliſhed in practice. Hence mean and in- 
tereſted men have been known to reſort to moſt unworthy 
methods of ſecuring this aſſiſtance. It is a known (nn) 
fact, that in many parts of Europe Phyſicians who have 
the belt parts and beſt education, muſt yet depend for 
their ſucceſs in life upon Apothecaries who have no pre- 
* tenſions either to the one or to the other; and that this 
< obligation is too often repaid. by what every one who is 
* concerned for the honour of medicine mult reflect on 
1 with pain and indignation.” In this country, it may be 

preſumed, examples of Phyſicians, who would contract that 
obligation on the terms of repaying it in the manner here 
alluded to, or in any ſimilar way, are ſo extremely rare (n), 
that it is unneceſſary to dwell on the ſubject. It may be 
added, however, that a Phyſician who puſhes into buſineſs 
ignorant and undeſerving Surgeons and Apothecaries from 
motives of groundleſs partiality, or from the impulſe of 
private friendſhip without reſpect to perſonal merit; acts a 
part leſs culpable indeed in itſelf, but not leſs detrimental 
to the public, than if his conduct had originated in a ſecret 
underſtanding between himſelf and them, found on 
views of baſe and fraudulent advantage. 


(n) Gregory's Lectures, p. 45. 

(n) Yet it is ſaid to have happened more than once in London, * an old 
and eſtabliſhed Apothecary has received half of a n, s fees in return for 
his indiſcriminate recommendation, 


The 
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Ihe nature of the medical profeſſion admits the Phyſi- 
cian to ſuch a degree of private and unreſerved intercourſe 
with the families which he attends, as is capable either of 
being groſsly abuſed, or turned to purpoſes of great and 
general utility. If he divulges thoſe perſonal weakneſſes, 
or betrays thoſe domeſtic ſecrets, which come to his Kno- 
ledge in the courſe of his employment; if he bears tales of 
ſlander from houſe to houſe ;' if he foments quarrels and 
aggravates mi ſunderſtandings; he is deſerving of ſeverer 

cenſure than words can convey. Whatever he witneſſes hu- 
miliating and diſgraceful in the habitation of one patient, he 
ſhould wiſh to forget before he enters that of another. He 
ought to watch for opportunities, and embrace them, 
thongh with pradence yet with alacrity, of removing pre- 
judices and obviating differences between neighbours; 
whether ariſing from private difputes, from religious bi- 
gotry, or from the violence of political oppoſition, He 
may thas be the happy inſtrument of allaying thoſe mental 
irritations, which difturb ſocial peace; and confer by his 
benevolent mediation a more important ſervice on the par- 
ties whom he leads to'a renewal of cordiality, than if he 
had relieved them by his {kill from an afflicting bodily dif. 
caſe. He may alſo contribute to diffufe juſt ſentiments on 
a great variety of ſubjects, and to excite a taſte for uſeful 
and liberal knowledge among thofe with whom he is in ha- 
bits of familiarity as a friend or as a phyſician, by ſtudying 
t render his converſation! generally improving; by diſ- 
ereetly introducing topics adapted for calm and rational 

| * me | diſcuſſion ; 
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diſcuſhon; and by occaſionally bringing forward without 
parade or oſtentation facts in natural hiſtory and diſcoveries 
in ſcience, ſufficiently intereſting to awaken the curioſity 
of his hearers, yet not ſo abſtruſe as to perplex their un- 
derſtandings. | 
MN : 2 | 

Finally, let the Phyſician ſcrupulouſly continue to avoid, 
when he feels himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed in practice, every 
reprehenſible progeeding either with reſpect to gaining em- 
ployment, or conducting himſelf in it, which he conceived 
it right to ſhun when he firſt offered himſelf to the world; 
and with equal care perſiſt in cultivating every good qua- 
lüty by which he was originally deſirous of recommending 
himſelf. Let him conſider himſelf through life as a learner; 
and inſtead of reſting fatisfied with a tolerable knowledge of 
the common routine of diſeaſes and preſcriptions, endea- 
vour to accumulate every year a new fund of profeſſional 
information. And let him not n the wiſe advice of 


this poet, 


＋ Salve Ds maturz ſanus equum, 8 
40 Peccet ad extremum,” + 


Let him reſign his poſt in time to his ſucceſſors ;1and not 
ſtrive in the wane of his ſtrength and faculties to retain the 
practice, which habit and old connexions may perhaps cauſe 


to continue with him, long after the period when it ought 


to have been voluntarily declined by himſelf. 
| IV, It remains briefly to mention the — and occu- 
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pations, to which the leiſure hours wo — n. 
nt gy * be en ob. 
Tbat er e e! Vith 4 — of —— his 
connected with medical improvement, which is naturally 
expected in men of liberal educations and cultivated minds, 
is by no means to be neglected by him. But I allude at Pre- 
ſent to thoſe ſtudies which are more nearly allied to his 
profeſſion. He will now be able to gratify to a conſiderable 
extent that paſſion for chemical, botanical, and mineralogi- 
cal enquiries, that thirſt for philoſophical acquiſitions, that 
eagerneſs to trace the properties of bodies and the laws of 
nature by a chain of ſcientiſic experiments, which pru- 
dence and more preſſing duties may have forbidden him to 
in the earlier period of his life. If he always bears 
in mind that the value of knowledge is proportioned to 
its practical utility; he will conſequently be ſolicitous to 
render all his attainments ſuhſeryvient to the happineſs. of 
others as well as to his own. This leading deſire of pro- 
moting the glory of God by contributing to the welfare of 
man will induce him to communicate to the public, through 
ſome proper channel ſelected according to the circumſtances 
of the occaſion, and with that perſpicuous ſimplicity of 
ſtyle which befits didactic writing, every beneficial diſco- 
very at which he may arrive either in the courſe of his pri- 
vate ſtudies or of his profeſſional employment. He will 
not ſubje& himſelf; by i committing his thoughts to the preſs 
without ſufficient previous enquiry, to the charge of pur- 
loining | the . of others; 1 of being vain of com- 
municating 
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municating what is either unworthy of notice, or as yet but 


feebly and imperfectly developed, or haſtily inferred from 


few and inadequate trials. In the recital of facts he will 
not neglect to ſtate every thing fairly and fully, as well 


what ſeems to corroborate the concluſion which he deduces, 


as thoſe things which appear indifferent, or militate againſt 


it; nor will he artfully throw the latter circumſtances 


into ſhadow, while he brings forward the former into the 


ſtrongeſt light. If in conſequence of any thing which he 
has done, or of any thing which he has publiſhed; he ſhould | 


find himſelf driven into a controverſy ; let him conduct the 


literary warfare with becoming temper, Let him neither 
diſplay nor feel bitterneſs towards his antagoniſt : let him 


overlook and freely forgive any acrimony which may 
chance to be manifeſted towards himſelf. By ſupporting his 
own arguments, while he thinks them juſt, without being 
dogmatical ; and by candidly giving them up, when he finds 
them erroneous ; let him ſhew that he is leſs anxious for 
victory than for the elucidation of truth. 


The Medical Journals of eminence publiſhed in foreign 


countries, as well as thoſe eſtabliſhed in his own, will pro- 
perly engage his attention. From the one and the other he 
will probably derive very important aſſiſtance in the dif. 
charge of his duty as a Phyſician. Particular caution how- 
ever may be requiſite in the practical application of the in- 


telligence which he gains from the former ſource; as reme- 


dies and modes of treatment which are crowned with ſuc- 


ceſs in one country, may prove by no means ſuited to pa- 
3H tients 
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tients who live in another climate, and in very different 


e of life. 


. : "Dy taking an active part in 3 and ſuperintend- 
ing uſeful medical inſtitutions, a Phyſician may render 


eſſential ſervices to the community. To his zeal and in- 


duſtry may be owing the erection or the good management 
of hoſpitals, of diſpenſaries, of aſylums for lunatics (o), 
and the eſtabliſhment of ſocieties for the relief of de- 
cayed members of the medical profeſſion, their widows, 
and their orphans. His exertions however ought to be con- 


ducted with ſuch prudence and candour, as to make it evi- 


dent to every impartial obſerver that they are not prompted 


by vanity or intereſted views; but reſult. entirely from an 
earneſt wiſh to relieve the diſtreſſes of the afflicted, and to 
promote the improvement of the ſcience of medicine in all 
its branches. To the poor, as already has been intimated, 
his charitable aid ſhould be cheerfully extended, not only 
when they are brought before him by means of public in- 


ſtitutions, or are recommended to his care in the courſe of 
his diſtant circuits; but whenever the vicinity of their reſi- 
dence to his own. gives them a peculiar claim on his com- 


paſhon, and enables him at a very ſmall expenditure of time 
and trouble to confer many an important and durable bene- 
fit. The laſt mentioned object will in moſt ſituations be at- 


(e) It is one of the offices of a Phyſician to viſit, when ade by the Ma- 


giſtrates of the diſtrict, private houſes licenſed for the reception of inlane pa- 


tients, and to report the ſtate of them. In drawing up thoſe 7 N Ry 


and plain dealing are indiſpenſable duties. 
tained 
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tained with the utmoſt poſſible enlargement of the numbers 
of thoſe who conſult him, as well as with the greateſt con- 
venience to himſelf, by ſetting apart an appointed time in 
every week for giving gratuitous advice to the indigent. 
Perhaps too he may in ſome caſes have it in his power, in 
conjunction with a few friends as liberal as himſelf, to carry 
the exerciſe of benevolence ſtill farther, by ſupplying medi- 
cines to thoſe, who from their extraordinary poverty or 
ſingular diſorders are entitled to more than uſual pity ; and 
who. have not the opportunity of obtaining relief from diſ- 
penſaries or hoſpitals. And in other caſes, by recommend - 
ing the diſtreſſed poor to the attention of the opulent in 
their neighbourhood, he may procure them neceſſaries and 
comforts which otherwiſe they never would have poſſeſſed, 
and to which they may owe their recovery. 


There are various other ways in which a Phyſician may 
contribute to the preſervation and improvement of the pub- 
lic health. One of the moſt obvious and efficacious me- 
thods is ſtudiouſly to avail himſelf of thoſe opportunities, 
which his profeſſional employment affords, of imparting 
uſeful information io Apothecaries. Throughout the whole 
kingdom Apothecaries are the Phyſicians of the lower claſſes 
of ſociety in almoſt every complaint; and, except in the me- 
tropolis and a few other towns peculiarly circumſtanced, 
perform the ſame office to the higher claſſes in all diſorders 
not very alarming, It is therefore of the higheſt conſe- 
quence that they ſhould be thoroughly competent to per- 
form the taſk which is aſſigned to them. And each Phy ſi- 
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cian may continually add to the knowledge of thoſe with 
whom he 1s converſant, not only by fully explaining to 
them his ideas reſpecting every caſe in which they are em- 
ployed together; but likewiſe by ſuggeſting and occaſionally 
lending to them inſtructive books; and by appriſing them of 
new modes of practice, and new diſcoveries as to medicines, 
of which, had it not been for his communication, they 
might never have heard, and without the authority of his 
recommendation would never have ventured to make trial. 
A Phyſician may alſo ſave many lives by deviſing and ren- 
dering public ſalutary precautions, by which the health and 
conſtitutions of artiſans, who work in unwholeſome manu- 
factures, may be preſerved ; and by turning his attainments 
in chemiſtry and other branches of ſcience to the invention 
of new proceſſes equal or ſuperior in point of cheapnefs 
and utility to thoſe at preſent in uſe, and free from all noxi- 
ous influence on thoſe who condutt them, The cuſtom of 
burying in churches, which among other bad conſequences 
frequently forms an obſtacle to the introduction of fires into 

thoſe edifices ; and thus retains the air in ſo cold and damp 
a ſtate as to deter many infirm people from attending di- 
vine worſhip, and to endanger the health of more; might 
perhaps be reſtricted by the united efforts of medical men to 
thoſe caſes in which the uſe of leaden coffins, or of other 
means equally effectual, prevents the clcape of Opens. 
"nated Vapour. 


be opinion of a Phyſician of character frequently de- 
termines — _ 1 of ſtudy for young men def- 
tined 
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tined for the medical profeſſion. He who is conſulted on 
theſe points ought to reflect how materially the advice 
which he gives may affect the, advantage of the other party 
during life; and diveſting himſelf of prejudices which he 
may have contracted in favour of the ſeminary where he 
was educated, a ſeminary now perhaps much degenerated, 
or for the courſe of ſtudy which he purſued there, a courſe 
which experience may ſince have ſhewn to be ill arranged 
and defective; let him give an honeſt preference to that 
ſituation and that method of proceeding, which he deems 
under exiſting circumſtances the beſt calculated for the ad- 
vantage of the ftudent. 


Ihe charge of infidelity and contempt of religion has of- 
ten been alleged againſt the medical profeſſion. This im- 
putation is ſtrenuouſly repelled by Dr. Gregory. Me- 
dicine,“ he obſerves (), of all profeſſions ſhould be the 
« leaſt ſuſpected of leading to impiety. An intimate ac- 

&« quaintance with the works of nature elevates the mind to 
« the moſt ſublime conceptions of the Supreme Being ; and 
« at the ſame time dilates the heart with the molt pleaſing 
& proſpects of Providence. The difficulties that muſt ne- 
« ceſlarily attend all deep enquiries into a ſubject ſo diſ- 
«« proportionate to the human faculties, ſhould not be ex- 
«pected to ſurpriſe a Phyſician ; who in his daily practice 
« is involved in perplexity and darkneſs, even in ſubjects 
< expoſed to the examination of his ſenſes.” This charge 


( LeQures, p. Ca. 


may 
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may have been made on partial and inſufficient grounds 
but the exiſtence of it ſhould excite the efforts of every 
conſcientious Phyſician to reſcue himſelf from the general 
ſtigma. It ſhould ſtimulate him, not to affect a fenſe of 
religion which he does not entertain; but openly to avow 
that which he actually feels. And it gives additional force 
to thoſe .reaſons Which ought to impel the Phyſician, in 
common with other men, to employ an adequate portion of 
his leiſure in ſtudying the Holy Scriptures, and making him- 
ſelf maſter of the external and internal evidences of Chriſ- 
tianity. | | | | | | 


If the charge be true, it is of importance to the Phy ſician 
to aſcertain the cauſes from which the fact has originated, 
that he may be the more on his guard againſt their influence. 
The following circumſtances may not have been without 
their weight. They who are accuſtomed to deep reſearches 
into any branch of / philoſophical ſcience ; and find them- 
ſelves able to explain to their own ſatisfaction every pheno- 
menon, and to account, as they apprehend, for every effect, 
by what are termed natural cauſes ; are apt to acquire ex- 
travagatit ideas of the ſufficiency of human reaſon on all 
ſubje&s; and thus learning to doubt the neceſſity, become 
prejudiced againſt the belief, of divine revelation. In the 
next place, they who juſtly diſclaim the empire of authority 
in medical theories, may careleſsly proceed to regard reli- 
gious doctrines as theories reſting on no other foundation, 
and deſerving of no better fate. Thirdly, it is to be obſerved, 


r men may be divided into two 5 claſſes, with re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect to the ſort of teſtimony on which they receive truths 
of any kind. They who are chiefly addicted to inveſtiga- 
tions and reaſonings founded on analogy, look primarily 
and with extreme partiality” to that ſpecies of evidence; and 
if the thing aſſerted appears contrary to the common courſe 
of nature, more eſpecially if it militates againſt any theory 
of their own. (and ſuch perſons are much diſpoſed to 


theoriſe), they are above meaſure reluctant to admit the 


reality of it; and withhold their aſſent until ſuch a number 
of particular prooſs, incapable of being reſolved into fraud 


or, miſconception, is produced, as would have been far more 


than ſufficient to convince (g) an unbiaſſed judgement. 


Whereas other men, little uſed to analogical enquiries, look. 


2) Thus, before the qualities of the magnet were known in this country, if a 
traveller had reported that he had ſeen a mineral endued with the property of 
attracting iron, and of giving it a permanent tendency to point towards the north 
pole; a perſon uſed to argue very much from analogy would probably have at 


once declared the aſſertion abſurd and incredible: and laying very unreaſonable 


ſtreſs on the total abſence of any ſimilar property in other minerals, would have 


remained unmoved by evidence, which would juſtly have been ſatisfactory to a 


mind accuſtomed to eſtimate the credit due to particular facts chiefly by their 
own independent proofs. - 

Of the effect of the ſort of prejudice under conſideration no example can be 
produced ſo truly ſurpriſing, as Mr. Hume's celebrated, I had almoſt ſaid 
childiſh, argument againſt the credibility of miracles; an argument according to 
which the firſt account of an eclipſe of the ſun, of the appearance of a comet, 
of the eruption of a volcano, in ſhort of any phenomenon which had not antece-. 
dently been known to occur in the courſe of nature, ought neceſſarily to have 
been deemed unworthy of the ſlighteſt credit, however ſtrongly atteſted ; and 
the averred facts to have been r ge incapable of AK oy 7 wy 


teſtimony whatever. 
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not around for ſuch teſtimony either in ſupport or in re- 
futation of an extraordinary circumſtance affirmed to them; 
but readily give credit tothe fa& on its own diſtinct proofs, 
or from confidence in the veracity and diſcernment of the 
relator. It is evident that Phyſicians are to be ranked in 
the claſs firſt deſcribed, and are conſequently liable to its 
prejudices. And it is equally evident that thoſe prejudices | 
will render all on whom they faſten peculiarly averſe to re- 
cogniſe the truth of miracles; and will probably prevent 
them from examining with impartiality the evidence of a 
religion founded on miracles, and perhaps from examining 
it at all. Fourthly; to the preceding circumſtances muſt 
be added the neglect of divine worſhip too cuſtomary 
among perſons of the medical profeſſion. This negle& 
| ſeems to have contributed not only to excite and ſtrengthen 
the opinion of their ſcepticiſm and infidelity ; but ſometimes * 
to produce ſcepticiſm and infidelity itſelf. For it is a natural 
* | progreſs, that he who habitually diſregards the public 
; duties of religion, ſhould ſoon omit thoſe which are private; 
ſhould ſpeedily begin to wiſh that religion may not be 
true; ſhould then proceed to doubt its truth ; and at length 
ſhould diſbelieve it. ak | 


It muſt, be admitted that the Phyſician is precluded by 
the nature of his occupation from the regular performance 
of public religious duties. His time is not at his own diſ- 
poſal; he is liable every moment to calls, which will not 
admit of denial or delay; and he knows from — 
ble Cs that © mercy is better than ſacrifice.” 

= 
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there is great danger, even if his faith remain unſhaken, 
that the impoſſibility at one time of attending] at church, 
and at another the uncertainty whether, if he goes thither; 
he fhall be permitted to continue there unto the conelufion 
of the ſervice, may lead him unawares into a habit of abſent - 
ing himſelf altogether from public worſhip. At any rate it 
is in his power, and it is manifeſtly his duty, to embrace all 
opportunities which find him diſengaged; and ſo to con- 
trive the arrangement of his viſits on Sundays, if the ſitua- 
tion of his patients will permit, as to leave himſelf ſufficient 
ſpace in the former or the latter part of the day to unite 
with his fellow chriſtians in prayers and praiſes to his Maker. 
And let him not be deterred by an apprehenſion, which, if 
it were not ſometimes avowed, would not have ſeemed 
worthy of being noticed; that he may probably be ſuppoſed 
to have come to church with the hope, or with the preme- 
ditated deſign, of being ſummoned away in the face of the 
congregation, and of thus augmenting the idea of his buſt- 
neſs and importance. His general character and conduct 
muſt be already deſpicable, if they will not exempt him 
from the ſuſpicion of ſuch diſſimulation. 


Finally, let not the Phyſician heſitate, through a ſervile 
or avaricious fear of offending. ſome of his patients, and 
loſing their future employment, to take an active and 
ſteady, but temperate part in any local or public buſineſs 
which may ariſe, when his conſcience. tells him that he 
_ to * forward. The members of every profeſ- 
31 ſion 
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ſion have their trials, and ate called -upon at times to 
make their peculiar ſacrifices; > And he who-ſhrinks back 
when put to the proof, may advance perhaps ſome of his 
petty intereſts of the moment; but he advances them at 
the expence of chriſtian duty. eric 5831 VEM 9 19101 $93 10 
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Tux perſons, to whom this chapter is intended princi- 
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The method Which will be purſued is the eng. 
Thoſe general principles of moral obligation, which may 
obviouſly be applied to men engaged in atly of the above- 
mentioned employments, will be ſtated and enforced in 
the firſt place. And in a ſubſequent conſideration of each 
of thoſe four employments in its turn, the bearing of ſome 
of theſe principles on the conduct of men occupied in it 
will be illuſtrated; and ſuch particular obſervations will be 
introduced as, in conſequence of their referring to circum- 
ſtances chiefly or excluſively pertaining to one of the pro- 
feſſions, could not be city advanced in the prelimi- 
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The leading purpoſes which trade and commerce, and 
conſequently every buſineſs and profeſſion which exiſts by 
being ſubſidiary to them, appear deſtined by the will of 
Providence to anſwer, are to promote the cultivation of the 
earth ; to call forth into uſe its hidden treaſures ; to excite 
and ſharpen the inventive induſtry of man; to unite the 
whole human race in bonds of fraternal connection; to 
augment their comforts and alleviate their wants by an in- 
terchange of commodities ſuperfluous to che original poſ- 
ſeſſors; to open a way forthe progreſs of civilization, for 
the diffuſion of learning, for the extenſion of ſcience, for 
the reception of chriſtianity ; and thus to forward that ulti- 
mate end, to. which all the deſigns and diſpenſations of 
God, like rays converging to a central point, ſeem evidently 
directed, the *** of the ſum of general happineſs. 


Nations and individuals, in planning or executing com- 
mercial undertakings, rarely enlarge their views beyond 
the ſphere of their on immediate advantage. The uſual 
object even of good governments in encouraging trade is 
merely to repleniſn the public coffers, to ſtrengthen the 
national marine, and thus to render the ſtate formidable to 
nval powers. Tbe aim of the individual in puſhing his 
traffic is commonly limited. to the acquiſition of ſubſiſtence, 
wealth, and eminence, for himſelf and his family. Yet 
while the Government is attending ſolely to national in- 
tereſt, and the individual to private emolument; they will 
in moſt caſes manifeſtly promote, however unintentionally, 
the divine Plan of univerſal good. But when a Legiſlature 
ſanctions, 


i 
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ſanctions, and a ſuhject practiſes, a branch of trade which, 
though not immoral in :itfelf; has an obvious tendency to 
diminiſh the quantity of human happineſs ; they act in op- 
poſition to the will of God, and are in conſequence highly 
eriminal. Such, it is poſſible, may be the caſe, even where 
the traffic is chargeable with no violation of probity and fair 
dealing; as the working of ſome of the un whole ſome mines 
in the Spaniſh provinces in America, and perhaps the carry- 
ing on of ſome domeſtic manufactures pernicious to the 
health and morals of the perſons employed in them. But 
it commonly happens that a trade, adverſe in its nature to 
the general good, involves likewiſe the poſitive guilt of 
fraud and rapine. And for the evils reſulting from its 
known tendency, as well as for thoſe poſitive crimes, all 
who encourage its continuance, while they are conſcious 
of its guilt, become in a greater or a leſs degree reſponſible. 
The Government which fhall allow its ſubjects to continue 
the ſlave trade, now that its nature and effects are thoroughly 
underſtood; the merchant who ſhall fit out the ſhip; the 
captain who ſhall command it ; the manufacturer who ſhall 
furniſh it with manacles and fetters; will have to anſwer not 
merely for the blood ſpilt and the miquities committed on 
the coaſt of Africa; but for the miſery, the blindneſs, and 
the barbariſm created and upheld by a traffic repugnant to 
the ſpirit and the precepts of chriſtianity, and ſetting at de- 
france the fundamental prineipies of juſtice (a). | | 

| | Enlarged 


(a) The late aiſculions reſpecting the abolition of the ſlave trade have ap- 
prized the public of the baneful effects one have been produced on the hap- 
pineſs 
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ages and Travels df Af Wal Interpretbr and 7 Teuber, Har ook rake Gitlt che 
natives of North 'Anietitd Ras both thisned“ their nürmbets ind grievouſly de- 
praved their morals, by inſtructing them in European vices, and particularly by 


inſpiring them with an immoderatę paſſion for rum. Winne neten Tren 
our traders, I believe, ft * endered them N and 0 OE. occaſion 


they n now ike abet 0 the pallio of th ians get, it, | furnithi6p chem 
with it in abündance,; either/as an article of barter for their paltry; br more fre- 
2 2 gain their/cuſtom ; regardleſs not ani of the diſtant conſe- 

cer hut renin e ee which, gt produrny Of 


en latter 4.41 I ſhall b efly. ſtate ſome inſtances from r. Long, taking 
in the order in which they oedfir in Rid WOL. I WE Maia 28 Ant | 
« chief when they are intdicated=Onn this! ocedfion} with) the rum we gave 
them they continued in a Rate of | anebriety chree days and nights; during 
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« prefied' great foro For belt conduct lamietring Sabel MALAy e 1666 er their 
friends p; g. found the ſavages both men and 'women completely 
70 ;” (with rum given to them by Mr, Shaw; a trader z) . the whole, form- 
maſt dreadful ſcene 6f confuſion I had ever beheld ; there was alſo an 
e and his mother lying dead upon the ſnow.” p. 64.—“ Another band 
4 e dried, meats, &c. &c. which 1 purchaſed, giving t them rum, ar uſual, 
« "with which they got intoxicated. in this folie on one woman a 40as el, and a boy 
we 4 rerribly 
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in its intercourſe with others, the greateſt national advan- 
tages; and hold out a" proſpect no leſs flattering. of acce- 
lerati — — improvement and atigmenting'the happineſs of 
earth. It is not however” my province to diſ- 
eus tem. They property falk inder che inveſtigation of 
_ writers/0n fabjeRs of political cecohiny. And they have 
been iftveſtigated by Dr. Adam "Smith; in his celebrated 
2d ano oft asd adi 10e of ao bis baute 
T z eee p. 85.—“ I traded for their ſkins and furs, and gave them ſome: 
with which they had a fro/ic, which laſted for three days and nights; qu 
* this = five men were killed and one woman dreadfully burnt.” p. 104.—“ I 
m two kegs of k. rum, Kc. for their peitry. They then beben to frolic, 
&% which' continued three days and nights; the only accident which happened was 
4 tea little child whoſe back was broken by itt mother.” p. 111. 

Mr. Long repeatedly, notices the ſucceſs which attended the efforts of the 
French to convert ſeyeral tribes of Indians to chriſtianity. I ſhould have re- 
joiced to find him beſtowing mil. ar commendations « on the Engliſh. But he 
fays, p. 31. © With regard to thoſe Indians' who. have Been accuſtomed'to the 
« fociety of Engliſh traders, and' even. preachers, ſorry am I to obſerve it, their 
« ſentiments, manners, and practices, are very different. The alteration is mani- 
«faitly for the worſe ; they have be Po pꝛoxg ; fegenerate 3, and have added to the 
© turbulence of paſſions unſubdue by reaſon the vices of lying and ſwearing, 
& which unfortunately they have learned Höf ul“ © The concluſion of the ſame. 
chapter contains a ſpeech of an Indian chief to a Britiſh governor in the reign of 
Queen Anne, highly diſgraceful, if founded on facts, to the. preachers of that 
time but I truſt: that the charge was cyen,then overſtrained. I add with plea», 
ſure, that the reports of the London Spciety for propagating the Goſpel give juſt 
ground to believe that the labours of their” milhonaries have in many inſtances 
been ſuceeleful among the Indians, eſpecially among the Mohawks. - 

I cannot cloſe. this long note without expreſſing my hope that Great Bricain 
.. 9 mak hex, commercial inercouſe with 


doſtan, and hes immenſe territorial po Roy ons in that country, the means of 
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work On the HERES the Wealth of Nations, with a force 
and acuteneſs of reafoning, and ſtated. with a perſpicuity of 
arrangement, which have enſured to molt, of his concluſions 
(for ſome of them ſeem at any rate to require conſiderable 
limitations) the approbation of perſons the moſt converſant 
with the topics of which: be treats. To that Work we may 
equally refer: the member of the Ergiſlature on the one 
hand, and on the other the banker, the merchant, the 
agent, and the manufacturer: the former, that he may learn 
of what nature are the laws refpefting foreign and do- 
meſlic commerce which it behoves him to promote ; the 
latter, that they may Know of Vbhat deſcription alone, chale 
privileges are which they can be juſtihd in ſoliciting from 
Parliament, as not being 1 either to their fellow-fub- 
_ jeRtsorts the general intereſts of mankind ; that they may be 
aware of thoſe vulgar prejudices and falſe points of honour, 
which are implicitly received by numbers as vital principles 
of commerce; and may be ſatisſied that they may proceed 
with a quiet conſcience on oppoſite maxims, however dif- 
creditable in the eyes of ON; of there brethren. 5 
Tomas the, abe eee which have. been already made 
refpefting the duty of individuals. on the fubject of com- 
' merce, the following general rules may be deduced. Firſt: 
that no man ſtands authoriſed. in the Gght of his Maker to 
enter into, or ta continue in; amy ſpecies of traffic or buſi- 
veſs, which is either in itfelf unjuſt and itumorat, or which 
in any way tends on the wholk to. impair the happineſs of 
the human race. And ſecondly: at.cyenytmder is. hoynd. 
6 o 
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in following his occupation, to extend his views beyond + 
his own emolument and advantage; and to conduct it on 
ſuch principles, and to direct it, as far as may be poſſible, 
to ſuch objects, as to adyance the comforts, the proſperity, 


the intellectual, moral, and religious improvement, of his 


dependents, of his neighbours, of his countrymen, and, if 
his line of liſe enables him. of foreign ions even in the 
dae corners of the * 


He who is engaged. j in any kind of trade or buſineſs, has 
uſually to contend with a multitude of competitars. Let 
his competition be open, fair, and amicable ; not tricking, 
ungenerous, and malevolent. Let it be diſplayed, not in 
depreciating the {kill, or in vilifying the character, of a 
rival; but in laudable efforts to gain an honeſt pre-eminence 
by ſuperior attention, knowledge, diligence, and activity; 
by applying greater induſtry: and diſcernment in chooſing 
ſituations, in the purchaſe of raw materials or manufactures, 
in making improvements, in conjecturing the probable con- 
ſumption, in calculating riſks, in taking fit precautions 
againſt accidents and bad debts, in meeting the wiſhes and 
ſuiting the convenience of cuſtomers and employers; in 
ſhort, in every upright and becoming way, which may 
enable one man to tranſact buſineſs, or to ſell commodities, 
on more moderate and nn terms than another. 


In the courſe of this petits. the moſt ſatisſactory 
method by which a perſon may try the propriety of his 


conduct towards his brother-traders in any particular in- 
3K ſtance, 
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© Aance, is by referring to. that fundamental rule of Chriſtian 

morality, which directs him to act towards another, as he 
would think it reaſonable for that perſon, under ſimilar 
circumſtances, to act towards himſelf. This is indeed a rule 
of univerſal application to every pecuniary and mercantile 
tranſaftion. Let the borrower and the lender, the pur- 
chaſer and the ſeller, the agent and the principal, the banker 
and the perſon who depoſits money in his hands, reſpec- 
_ tively conceive themſelves to have changed places. Let 
each aſk himſelf what proceedings he ſhould deem, in his 
new ſituation, equitable and kind on the part of the other; 
and he will rarely be miſtaken in determining what equity 

1 Kindneſs require from egg | 


- The profits of trade and buſineſs are to be conſidered as: 
a fair compenſation for the labour, induſtry, and {kill be- 
ſtowed upon them, and for the uſe and riſk of the capital 


8 employed. Of theſe particulars the general experience of 


the trading world may be expected to form a truer eſtimate 

than the ſolitary judgement of an individual. And on this 
principle the market price at which an article is ſold, and 
the cuſtomary terms on which a branch of buſineſs is tranſ- 
acted, may commonly be preſumed to be fair and reaſon- 
able, and proper to be adopted, at leaſt by the young be- 
ginner, who may eaſily be mifled in his calculations, by not 
having yet experienced the various hazards and loſſes which 
will be diſcovered in winding up commercial dealings; 
unleſs'they are known to be kept up by combinations and 
other. unwarrantable r or ſome alteration, by which 


the 
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the article is cheapened, has taken place. Except in caſes 
of this nature, a young trader who lowers the current prices 
may be ſuſpected of too great eagerneſs for cuſtom. Yet 
an intelligent and conſcientious trader, aware of the temp- 
tations to which he and his brethren are expoſed, of exacting 
exorbitant gain from the public, will ſcrupulouſly inveſti- 
gate the nature of his buſineſs, and will ſtrive to conduct 
his dealings on the loweſt terms which, if permanently 
adopted, would afford him a ſufficient, but not an immo- 
derate, profit ; inſtead of implicitly following the rates and 
prices taken by others in the ſame line with himſelf. The 
terms, it is ſaid, ought to be the loweſt which can be ferma- 
nently afforded. This expreſſion is uſed both as conveying 
a direction which ſeems to be juſt; and for the purpoſe of 
ſtigmatiſing the conduct of thoſe adventurers, who endea- 
vour to draw cuſtomers to their banking-houſe, or their ſhop, 
by dazzling them with flattering terms and accommoda- 
tions which are not meant to be continued; or who tranſact 
ſome part of their buſineſs; or diſpoſe of ſome particular 
article, at a loſing price, as a lure to the unwary; while 
they more than repay themſelves by unſuſpected and ex- 
orbitant profits on (5) other * of their trade. It 

commonly 


(3) Frauds of the latter kind are frequently practiſed by retail ſhop-keepers. 
Thus ſugar is ſometimes ſold at an under rate, merely to gain cuſtom for tea, 
which is ſold far more than proportionally too dear; or great bargains are allowed 
in ribbands and gauzes, with a view to allure purchaſers for ſilks and laces at an 
exorbitant price. In ſuch caſes it is often contrived that the cheap article ſhall 
be one of trifling worth, and one the value of which is well known; while the 
dear article is of an oppoſite deſcription. When the bait has ww the price of 
3 K 2 the 
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commonly happens to perſons of this deſcription, that the. 
bubble breaks on which they relied ; and that numbers, 


more honeſt than themſelves, are involved in their fall. 

Even if they proſper for a time, they are uſually detected 
at laſt: and whether ſucceſsful or not, they ought to be 
expoſed to contempt, as convicted of tricking and under- 
hand proceedings, and as bringing a general ſuſpicion on 
the character of traders. It muſt however be admitted, that 
in ſome trades. cuſtom feems to have eſtabliſhed a loſing or 
nearly loſing price on certain articles, which is compenſa- 
ted by as cuſtomary (c) a high profit on others neceſſarily 
fold at the fame ſhop. In theſe caſes, though the mode of 
proceeding in queſtion is very undefirable, on account of 
the temptations with which it 1s accompanied, the trader 
may find it nearly impoſſible entirely to avoid it. But let 
him beware that his gains be not on the whole exceſſive. 
It ſhould be remembered, that the temptations relating to 
the price of articles, and the terms of doing bufinefs, vary 
in different periods of 'a trader's life. He who at his out- 
| ſet in the world is diſpoſed to reduce the current rates with 
the view of ſupplanting eſtabliſhed traders, is in danger, 
when he has got buſinefs into his own hands, of erring on 
the contrary fide. Young traders may require to be guard- 
ed wy lowering prices; eſtabliſhed traders againſt 

. 
che * commodity is e eee or ne of inferior wack is ſubſti- 


tuted in its place. Shops of this ſort are uſually called cheap ſhops. 

(s) Thus in the African trade there are what are called cheap bars, and dear 
bars/that is to ſay, there is an eſtabliſhed method of computing by bars, Re 
_ anſwers well to the trader in ſome articles, and ill in others.. 


een 
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6 ee and both pit wee e 
each other. 


The natural tendency Catia len Sinden all 
articles more eaſily attainable, both at home and abroad, to 
all claſſes of ſociety ; and among the reſt to the poor, whoſe 
benefit ought to be ſtudied in the firſt place; as in every 
community they form the great maſs of the people. This 
effect the competition. of trade would uniformly produce, 


if it were left to take a free courſe: But a contrary ſyſtem 
is too often purſued by means of (d) monopolies and com- 
binations. The conſtant tendency of monopolies is to raiſe 


(4) The moſt pernicious of all monopolies are thoſe in the hands of the Go- 
vernment of any country; and all trade in ſuch hands ſoon degenerates into a 


monopoly. The Sovereign, when he becomes a trader, though for evident rea- 


ſons he carries on buſineſs in many reſpects to great di ſadrantage, is yet able to 


cruſh the private adventurer, and drive him from the market while at the ſame 


time he commonly forces the induſtry of his ſubjects into an unnatural channel. 
The conſequences are, the decline of commerce, the increaſe of ſmugglers, and 


the depopulation of the kingdom. The firſt at leaſt of theſe effects, T believe, 


has been manifeſtly produced in Ruſſia, by the commercial ſpeculations of the 
preſent · Empreſs. And the facts ſtated by Mr. Townſend, a late traveller through 


Spain, in vaxious parts of his work, prove in how great a degree all of them have 
been, and till are, experienced in that kingdom. The Spaniſh Monarch indeed 


is far from confining his trafic to a ſingle article, or to a ſingle place. He has 


two manufactures of broad cloth; one vf china; one of cards; one of glaſs; 


one of paper; one of pottery; many of ſultpetre; one of | kings z one of 


fwords; one of tapeſtry; and one of tiſſue. He has the monopoly of brandy, 
cards, gunpowder, lead, quickſilver, ſealing-wax, ſalts, ſulphur, and tobacco. 


(Townſend's Journey through Spain, 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 240.) It appears from the 


ſame author, that ſeveral of theſe undertakings are as hs en to A FIN: 


ae as they re to his ſubjects. 29 


3 the 


> wn 
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dities, to an unnatural height. The tendency of combina- 
tions is the ſame : for, though on incidental occaſions there 
may be a confederatior'of purchaſers againſt a ſeller; yet 


even then the uſual purport anne weer of the com- 


bination is to gain profit at the expence of a particular in- 
dividual, not to reduce the general value of the article. It 


is a fortunate circumſtance that dne ſchemes, which are 


' repugnant to the juſt principles of commerce, though they 


may ſometimes promote a private and temporary intereſt 


at the expence of public good, Frequently terminate to the 


detriment -of the projectors. | The monopoliſt has not ſel- 


dom been brought to ruin by the ſudden diſuſe of the 


article Which he has bought up; or by the diſcovery of 
ſome freſh ſource from which it may be procured, or of 


dome ſubſtitute which-may be employed in its place. The 
Aſſociates in a combination have alſo found that they have 
over-reached themſelves ; that their project has failed; and 


that they have loft, the ſubſtantial and honourable profit, 
which they would have obtained, had they been contented 
not to graſp at extravagant and unjuſt advantages. Add to 

this, that they are liable to be oppoſed and thwarted by 
counter-combinations ; and that if any individual, with an 


adequate capital, ſhould ſtand forward to reſiſt them, he is 


almoſt oertiin to carry away the public favour, and triu mph 
in reputation and emolument ; while they are diſappointed 


of their expected gains, and marked with indelible diſgrace. 


Belides, fraudulent men are rarely true to each other. 
Each luſpects the artifices of his neighboug, and haſtens to 
be 
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Be beforehand with him. In fact it generally proves, though 
the circumſtance may not be publicly known, that the 
terms of the engagement are privately broken by ſome of 
the aſſociates. Or the effects of the contract are done away 
by entering into a competition in practices, perhaps in bad 
practices, which it has not forbidden. A number of pro- 
prietors of lime-works, for inſtance, enter into a mutual 
agreement not to ſell their lime under a certain price. But 
their. rivalſhip remains the ſame. A contention inſtantly 
takes place, diminiſhing the profits of their league, though 
beneficial to the public; a contention who ſhall burn his 
lime the beſt, who: ſhall make the ſhorteſt: and eaſieſt roads 
to his-kiln, who ſhall afford the greateſt accommodations to 
his cuſtomers ; and, ere long; each of them is occupied in the 
leſs creditable employment of traverſing the country far and 
wade for the purpoſe of traducing his confederates and re- 
commending himſelf, at a ſacrifice perhaps of expenſe and 
time by no means compenſated by the advantages which he 
derives from having acceded to the combination. The ſe- 
erecy with which combinations are neceſſarily formed and 
conducted, obviouſly tends to lead all who are concerned. 
in them into duplicity and deceit; and is therefore a cir-- 
oumſtance ſufficient of itſelf to alarm a conſcientious and 
ingenuous mind. In truth, they naturally commence and 
terminate in fraud. On theſe accounts, as well as from. 
their effect in obſtructing the primary ends of” commerce, 
and rendering all articles to which they are extended ſcarce 
and dear, it is the duty of a perſon engaged in trade to re- 
fuſe all connection with the confederacies under conſidera- 


agreements 
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tion. In general. too, at is his intereſt, if he be a man of fkill, 
and merit. For, while 1gnorance and Alothfulneſs 


Place a falſe dependence on artificial and iniquitous ma- 


nœuvres; the oppoſite qualifications, if 1 
. an W with e 5: 


ESE abel — — the derben con- | 
cermed-m them, on the plea of general convenience, or of 


felfedefence... Many evils, it is alleged, ariſe to the public 


from the. frauds and the uncertainty of price produced by 
the competition of traders. The Legiſlature has frequently 
found itſelf conſtrained to remedy them by its interpoſition; 
as by limiting in various inſtances the fare. of hackney- 


cCbpaches, boat- hire, and the price of bread, And the advan- 


tages which reſult from the rates of wharfage, warehouſe- 
rent, and the hire of poſt-horſes, being fixed by the volun- 
tary agreement of individuals, are univerſally acknow- 
ledged. Why, it is aſked, may not ſimilar agreements as to 
the price of other articles be of equally general benefit, if 
the terms fixed upon ate moderate ꝰ In reply it may be in 


the firſt place obſerved, that the part of the argument which 


reſts on the moderation of the terms muſt be totally laid 
aſide.” For, when the combination is once-eftabliſhed, it is 
extremely eaſy then to raiſe the terms. In the next 

we need tate to admit, that, in a few particular caſes, 
the purpoſe af regulating prices may be uſe- 
ful; namely, when the article in queſtion is in abundance, 
and cannot be monopolifed or rendered ſcarce; and the 


regulation will e 


time, 
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time, or rude ſquabbles with the lower claſſes of the com- 
munity. And in ſuch caſes thoſe agreements are juſtifiable, 
as long as their main object is the public good, and not the 
pri vate intereſt of the parties who form them. But nothing 
is, more ˖ palpably fallacious than, from ſome trifling evils oc- 
caſionally flowing from unreſtrained competition, to argue 
againſt competition itſelf; on which commercial enterpriſe, 
the plenty and cheapne ſs of articles, the improvement of 
depend. The ſecond plea for combinations is ſelf-defence; 
as hen ſellers combine, andibuyers follow their example 
in order to oppaſe them. It is a ſufficient anſwer to this 
Plea, that counter-cumbinations are illegal, and therefore 
immoral. Beſides, ere the general bad 
Nr PRO —— 


Abe reduRion of exiſting prices to a lower rate, when 
2 rate, if permanently adopted, will ſtill afford an equi- 
table and ample profit, is ſometimes oppoſed not only by 
the prejudiced and the ſelfiſh, but by men of upright prin- 
ciples and liberal views. The farmer endeavour to give 
ſorne colour to their objeclions, by pleading for the continu- 
ance af high profits, on the ground of public good. They 
ſtate, that great gains afford a general encouragement to the 
extenſion of trade, a benefit of the utmoſt valye to a com- 
mercial ſtate; that, however large they may be, they are 

liberally expended and uſefully employed by the poſſeſſor; 
and that, being thus returned into circulation, they excite 
N n induſtry, and furniſh occupation and fub- 
3 L ſiſtence 
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j -fiſtence to all the inferior claſſes of ſociety, But they for- 
| get that whatever might be ſubtracted from their profits by 
a reduction of prices, would be ſo much ſaved to the con- 
ſumers; that the maſs of conſumers, comprehending all the 
lower ranłs of the people, is not only much more numerous, 
| but is likewiſe in circumſtances far more diſtreſſed, all 
6 things conſidered, than the body of traders ; and that as 
| money is certainly not more likely to be hoarded up by the 
poor than by the rich, Whatever the conſumers gain will be 
expended and employed in exciting and rewarding induſtry, 
and that of the moſt uſeful kind, as effectually as it would 
have been by the opulent trader. The arguments alleged 
by the other claſs of objectors, men of upright and bene vo- 
lent intentions, though not altogether concluſive, do credit 
to the motives of thoſe who urge them, and are not without 
their weight. It is faid, that although the trader who deals 
on a very extenſive ſcale might {till gain an ample recom- 
penſe, if he were to make even a conſiderable abatement in 
his terms, yet it would be wrong for him to make it; be- 
cauſe ſmaller dealers in the ſame article, when obliged, as 
they ſoon would be, to lower their prices to the ſame 
ſtandard, would not be able to acquire a ſubſiſtence for 
themſelves and their families. This reaſoning, though it 
forcibly- points out the diſtreſſing conſequences which 
might follagy from large reductions ſuddenly made, does 
not prove the impropriety of making even large reductions 
gradually. Were this mode adopted, no immediate or ma- 
terial inconvenience would be felt by any individual; and 
in the courſe of years the number of ſmall dealers would be 
549055 6 25 diminiſhed, 
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diminiſhed, partly by ſome of them turning their little ca- 
pitals into other branches of trade, but principally by the 
circumſtance of fewer entering from time to time into that 
particular line, until it had at length ſubſided to that pro- 
portion which would be able to procure a comfortable 
livelihood on the reduced rate of profit. And further, it 
muſt not be forgotten, that if this principle of reaſonable 
reduction were purſued as far as it might be in different 
trades; an event towards which no ſteps can be taken un- 
leſs great dealers begin to ſet: the example; thoſe ſmall 
dealers, who might experience a diminution of their in- 
comes by ſelling their own commodities at a reduced 
price, would be benefited in return, by being able to lay in 
their ſtock for trade, and to purchaſe, in the capacity of 
conſumers, other articles from their neighbours on lower 
terms (e). We may obſerve, in quitting this ſubject, that 
whoever is convinced, on conſcientious reflection, of the 
propriety of reducing the terms and prices of his on buſi- 
nem! ihe eee 8 nnn. the plananto | 


po Were we eee ee bee | 
follow that ſmall dealers would be either bound or neceſſitated to ſell it exaQly 
on the ſame terms. They would only be required to make a proportionate re- 
duction in their prices; which would ſtill leave them higher, as at preſent, than 
thoſe of the great dealers. A ſhopkeeper in a country village may reaſonably | 
ſell his commodities on terms ſomewhat higher than thoſe required by the Lon» 
don merchant, or the great manufacturer: for otherwiſe the profits of his little 
capital would not, ſupport him; and his cuſtomers, who cannot reſort to a diſ- 
tant market without incurring expenſe and loſs of time, find themſelves repaid 
in convenience for what they ſuffer by the increaſe of price. Similar WS 196 
Dt SI country banks, + | 
3L 2 execution, 
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execution, by the public clamour, or the private blies. 
wy ee en r ne W 1 0 071 


n the W tocbe cullivated * 
perſons occupied in buſineſs or commerce, probity ſtands 
faremoſt:: It may appear ſuperfluous to admoniſh the tra- 
der to practiſe common honeſty; but perhaps it is leſs ſo» 
than it may ſeem. This remark is not intended to convey 
illiberal and unmerited reflettions on the character of par- 
titular deſcriptions of men; nor to intimate that a conſi- 
derable number of traders would knowingly be guilty, if 
opportunity ſhould offer, of groſs cheating. | Individuals 
there are, in the trading world, ſo deſtitute of moral princi- 
ple as to purſue gain by every poſſible method; plunder- 
ing individuals, and defrauding the revenue, regardleſs of 
the laws of God, and of : thoſe of their country. But men 
that act thus, are not to be reclaimed by a ſhort and tranſi- 
tory: warning. My chief deſign is to putithe man of buſi - 
neſs on his guard againſt being drawn almoſt imperceptibly 
into practices, which, though they may be rendered familiar 
to the mind by habit, and may carry on their face no ſtrik- 
ing characteriſtics of criminality, yet will be found, on ex- 
amination, to partake of deceit, and to merit the appella- 
tion of petty frauds. The temptations to ſuch practices 
vary, as well as the practices themſelves, in each different 
employment; but they occur more or leſs, and are too fre- 
quently indulged, in all. Some inſtances of them will be 
given hereafter : but in this place it is neceſſary to mention 
one ___ — ä om on A are defended. 

| 5 This 
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This is what is called the cuſtom of trade. In all matters 
which in their own nature are indifferent, the cuſtom of 
trade may be a proper guide; and in many caſes which will 
occur, it 1s the only guide : but innumerable evils reſult 
from adopting it as the general rule of commercial morality. 
Under its deluding influence (/) the trader blindly pro- 
ceeds in the beaten path, rarely exerciſing his judgement, 
except in the moſt glaring cafes, in the diſcrimination of 
right and wrong; or ſurrendering up his ſcruples to its au- 
thority, and acquieſcing in practices which he diſcerns to 
be fraudulent, merely becauſe they appear ſanctioned by 
the conduct of his neighbours. But he who is ſolicitous 
to preſerve a conſcience void of offence” will not put his 
conſcience in commiſſion. He will examine every thing for 
himſelf, He will entertain ſtrong and jealous ſuſpicions, 
that, in the complicated dealings of trade, where ſelfiſhneſs 
meets with continual opportunities of gratifying itſelf, com- 
mon uſage will have eſtabliſſed many proceedings which 
it will be his duty to decline and to counteract. He will 
be ever on the watch againſt being betrayed into guilt by 
the- ſnares of cuſtom. He will not be deterred, either by 
falſe ſhame, by miſtaken ideas of honour, by the certainty 
of preſent loſs, or by the apprehenſion of offending his: 
partners, though they ſhould be older and richer than him- 
ſelf, and though his own proſpects ſhould greatly depend 
on the continuance of the connection, from diſcharging has. 
(F) To avoid the tedious and repeated enumeration of bankers, merchants, 
agents, manufacturers, &c. I uſe, though perhaps with unuſual latitude, the 


term trader, in this place and in others, to comprehend them all. 
| private 
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private duty, and ſetting an upright and encouraging ex- 
ample to others, by abandoning every practice, however 
generally prevalent, which he believes to be tinctured with 
deceit. Much leſs will he ever be induced to break or evade 
the laws of his country, either by the plea of cuſtom, or of 
what he will hear termed the neceſſity of trade (g). Nor 
will he be miſled by the temptation, though it ſhould aſ- 
ſume, as it ſometimes will, a more deluſive ſhape. If he 
perceives, or imagines that he perceives, in an exiſting ſla-. 
tute ſomething abſurd, inexpedient, and injurious to com- 
merce ; and is almoſt diſpoſed to conclude that he ſhall act 
a meritorious part in diſregarding an injunction prejudicial 
to the public ; let him remember that the Legiſlature, and 
not himſelf, is the judge appointed by the enten to 


(80 While French lee were ſubjected to a duty e to a legal 
prohibition, almoſt every linen-draper in London, perhaps every one, ſold them; 
and all of them pleaded cuſtom on the one hand, and neceſſity on the other. 
The neceſſity was the neceſſity of pleaſing their cuſtomers, who ſcarcely knew 
that the cambrics were French and illegal. Each ſhopkeeper was afraid that, 
if he could not furniſh his cuſtomer with a frill to his ſhirt, he would buy both 
frill and ſhirt at a neighbouring ſhop, where no ſeruples would be found. The 
law was very objectionable, and is now repealed. But while it exiſted, the in- 
troduction of cambries to ſale was the moſt palpable ſmuggling. The linen- 
draper was not the actual ſmuggler. Certain perſons, with whom he was in 
habits-of private intercourſe, did that part of the buſineſs for him; and relieved 
his reputation, and no doubt his conſcience, which might have been hurt had he 
ſmuggled for bimſelf. As it was unlawful to keep a quantity of thoſe goods, 
a ſtore of them was depoſited in ſome neighbouring houſe, from which ſmall 
ſupplies were fetched as they were wanted. A ſtriking inſtance this how ge- 
neral fmuggling may become, when cuſtom and intereſt prompt it, and charac- 
ter is not Oe _ ! 
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decide on commercial expediency and the national welfare; 
and that if he claims the rights of a Britiſh ſubject, he muſt 
conform to the reſtrictions of Britiſh laws. 


Conſcious of the integer bias to which his judgement 
will be liable, if he has to form his general principles concern- 
ing the duties of his employment, or his opinions reſpecting 
particular cuſtoms of trade, at the moment when he is aſ- 
failed by temptations and called upon to act; he will re- 
volve theſe fubjects in his mind betimes, and provide be- 
forehand againſt the hour of trial. He will prepare him- 
ſelf to bear the brunt of the attacks, which he may expect 
from thoſe among his brother traders, whofe ideas of right 
and wrong are leſs ſtrict than his own. Hackneyed in the 
artifices of their craft; fearful of being expoſed to public 
odium, and to the riſk of a diminution of emolument ; 
ſtung by what they will term his affectation of fuperior 
purity ; and enraged at his refuſal to Join in their diſhoneft 
combinations; they will uſe every art in public and in pri- 
vate to undermine his refolution, and to diſcountenance his 
tenets. Nor muſt he be ſurpriſed if ſome of his prudent 
friends, anxious for his ſucceſs in the world, ſhould kindly 
take the trouble of counſelling his inexperienced youth.. 
They will tell him that trade cannot exiſt, if people are to 
be ſo unreaſonably conſcientious ; they will point out the 
folly of reſolving to engage with his competitors, and with: 
the world, on ſuch unequal terms; they will exhort him to. 
follow the example of older men, who, no doubt, under- 
fland the proper ways of doing buſineſs better than himſelf; 

and. 
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and not to be cheated of ſolid and ſubſtantial profit, by vi- 
fionary reams. of impracticable morality. But let him not 
be alarmed ; or, it alarmed, let him not be deterred. Let 
him remember on what authority it is ſaid, © Thou ſhalt 
not follow a multitude to do evil (%).  Heneſty, he may be 
tolerably fatisfied, is the belt policy, as to this life; he can- 
not doubt Whether it is ſo as to the next. Honeſty conſiſts 
in equally withſtanding temptations, whether ſmall or great, 
whether leading t to practices condemned or. ſanctioned by the 
multitude. Applied to trade, it neceſſarily includes ſome. ſo- 
crifices of polfiple gain. Nay it equires every branch of hu- 
fineſs to be abandoned, w which cannat be carried on to advan- 
tage "without the Practice; of fraud. The trader, to hom it 
s peyer yethappened to relinguilh any. gain ſor ibe ſake gf 
ry DE conſcience, may ſuſpect that he has no conſcience. 
Th origin. of almoſt all the unjuſtifiable proceedings in 
trade, i is a ſpirit « of covetouſneſs. He alone may hope that 
he is free from that ſpirit, who purſues his buſineſs, not with 
a mind thirſting far ſuperiority, nor with the mere view of 
accumulating wealth, but principally with the deſign of 
= good. And he who forbears to take unlawſul or 
queſtionable gains, does, eyen in that reſpect, more ſervice 
to the world by his example, than he could have done by 
the application of ſuch gains ee the mi 
chariable and bepelgial. 


That ente faves may be made with caſe when- 
© Exogus win. a | 
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ever probity requires them, all perſonal and domeſtic ex- 
penſes ſhould be adjuſted, eſpecially at a trader's outſet in 
buſineſs, on a plan of regular frugality. As the ordinary 
profits of trade do not exceed eight or ten per cent, the 
young trader who ſets out with ſpending at a higher rate 
cannot be ſaid to act an honeſt part. And he feldom acts 
with prudence in ſpending at firſt more than half the ſum. 
In the cafe of the commiſſion buſineſs; and in trades which 
are carried on rather by the labour and ingenuity of the 
manager than by the capital which he poſſeſſes, ſome what 
more latitude may be allowed. Frugality is recommended, 
not as implying parſimonious meanneſs, not as checking the 
ſuggeſtions of charity; but as oppoſed to gaudy ſplendour, to 
luxurioufneſs, to extravagance; and as a guard againft vi- 
cious indulgences and habits. If it be a virtue peculiarly 
incumbent on one man above another, it is on him, who 
riſles in his daily employment, as all traders may be ſaid to 
do in a greater or a leſs degree, the credit and property of 
others. And if there be any perſon under more than uſual 
to neglect it, ſurely it is he whole occupation 
— — TE the want of 
which frequently contributes to reſtrain other men from be- 
coming prodigal. On this virtue then let the trader rely 
for eminence and wealth; to this let him look as the ſpring 
deſtined to feed thoſe future ſtreams of bounty and bene- 
volence in which the redundant profits of trade are beſt ex- 
pended, diffuſing comfort to the wretched, and manifeſting 
the gratitude of him who bids them flow to the ſupreme 
giver of all proſperity, To © labour with his hands that 

= : "_ « he 
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he thay have to give to him that needeth (i)“ is a pre- 
cept addreſſed by the Apoſtle primarily to a particular de. 
ſcription of men; but equally adapted to all men engaged in 
profitable labour. Let the man of buſineſs neither neglect 
the inducement to labour which it ſuggeſts to him; nor the 
application which it enjoins of a liberal portion of the fruits 
which that labour produces. It is a laudable and wiſe me- 
thod for a trader, and for every man who follows a lucrative 
profeſſion, to eſtabliſh in his mind a principle of allotting 
annually a ſettled proportion of his profits to charitable pur- 
poſes; that is to fay, after aſſigning a fixed and moderate 
lum for his neceſſary expenſes, and a moderate additional 
tum, as the family for which he is to provide and other 
circumſtances require, for accumulation, to devote a large 
of the remaining exceſs of profit to :unoſtenta» 
ctious charity. The ſum for accumulation might alſo be 
lightly taxed: The fund thus eee ee — no 
nme — 
* W 7 
at A ſrrict and ae principle ebe wiladactenct' * 
trader to be [ſcrupulouſly obſervant of his verbal engage... 
ments in all pecuniary and mercantile tranſattions; and 
carefully to guard againſt exciting expectations of any kind. 
which there is not a fair proſpect of his being able to ſatis- 
Ay. It will render him faithful and attentive in the con- 
cerns of other men committed to his care, or depending on 
bis Comte,” * n deter him. —— A in — 


a L. 
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turous enterpriſes of traffic, in which the riſk is not com- 
penſated by a reaſonable proſpect of extraordinary advan- 
tages. And even if there ſhould be ſufficient grounds to 
expect returns unuſually profitable, it will reſtrain him from 
involving too large a ſhare of his capital in the undertaking. 
He will remember that the faireſt hopes may be blaſted ; 
and will think of the calamities. of thoſe who might be 
ruined by his misfortunes, He will likewiſe bear in mind 
that imprudence and conſequent diſtreſs have betrayed 
numbers into diſhoneſty and deceit, who once felt confi- 
dent in their own integrity. 


Jo ſecure himſelf as far as may be both from the riſk and 
from the ſuſpicion of practiſing duplicity, he will be anxi- 
ous to lay open, in ſuch a meaſure as prudence will permit, 
the principles on which he acts in his profeſſion. He will 
derive heartfelt ſatisfaction from reflecting that he has fairly 
acquainted his employers with the rules which he has pre- 
{cribed for his own conduct; and that he has thus in ſome 
degree contributed to preclude himſelf from all deviation 
from them by having rendered it more difficult, and more 
ſhameful. Nor will he forget that it is wiſer manfully to 
communicate at once, what may hereafter be made public 
even againſt his conſent. His own bankruptcy, the failure 
of others with whom he has concerns, unforeſeen law-ſuits, 
diſſolutions of partnerſhips, unſettled accounts tranſacted 
with executors, and other unexpected events, may diſcloſe 
his proceedings to the world. Theſe conſiderations, while, 
m the place of better motives, they may deter the fraudu- 
e. 3 M2 lent 
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lent trader from perſiſting in his craftineſs, may alſo juſtly 
incite the man of integrity to ſhun every unneceſſary. con- 
cealment ; leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected of being unwilling to 
draw aſide the veil, from a conſciouſneſs that ſomething 
diſgraceful would be found behind it, e ti 


In various other inſtances the ſame attention to upright 
and ingenuous dealing will diſplay itſelf. He will not give 
undue preference to particular cuſtomers; he will not im- 
poſe on the ignorant, nor ſurpriſe the unwary, nor take ad- 
vantage of the neceſſitous. He will not aſſert certain ſpe- 
cific terms to be the loweſt on which he can tranſact buſi- 
neſs, or conclude a bargain, at the time when he means, 
if preſſed cloſely, to accept lower; nor aſk higher than he 
intends to take, for the purpoſe of making a merit of giv» - 
ing way. He will be ſolicitous to name at the firſt his lo- 
eſt price; and not to expoſe himſelf by making large abate- 
ments, or by fluctuating backwards and forwards between 
conceſſion and reſiſtance, to the charge of being on the 
watch for opportunities of exaction. The great trader not 
ntly declaims againſt the ſhopkeeper, with. whom. 
he deals for the little articles of domeſtic conſumptien, if the 
latter aſks a higher price, and then takes a lower; whale he 
is doing the fame thing on the — 
cantile tranſactions. | | 


An upright trader will not be led by the ſuggeſtions of 
ſelf-intereſt, or by an impzoper. deference to the opinion or 
6—ͤ — ochews to apply to the 
| — 
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Legiſlature for privileges and encouragements, or to oppoſe 

taxes and reſtrictions affecting the article in which he deals, 
either ſingly or in conjunction with his brother traders; un- 
til he is convinced on ſerious and impartial conſideration 
that there is nothing in the proceeding which is unreaſon- 
able, and adverſe to the public good. He will not lay a 
partial or imperfect ſtatement of the caſe before his repre- 
ſentative in private, or before the Houſes of Parliament at 
their bar. He will not ſeek to enſnare them into acquieſ- 
cence by falſe pretences and exaggerated accounts; nor pro- 
feſs to be petitioning merely for one object, while he is ſe- 
cretly purſuing another which he dares not avo y. | 


The ſubject of credit, being extremely important, and 
affeing all claſſes of traders, requires ſome general obſer- 
vations in this place. | It will naturally be purſued through 
c 
the perlent chapter will be divided. 


eben es eg diGerent fenifications 2s it reſorts 
different men. When applied to a ſoldier, it chiefly ra- 
gards courage; when to a lawyer, abilities. In commercial 
language it means the title which. a trader is ſuppoſed to 
have in the world to confidence in reſpect to his mercantile, 
nn particularly his pecuniary tranſactions. 195057 


In this-ſenſe, as being generally received in the trading 
world, the term is to be underſtood in the following pages. 


1 as ſome conſuſion oceaſianally ariſes, both among 
6 traders 
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traders and others, from the vagueneſs with which it is 
uſed; it may be expedient to add ſome further explana- 
tion, for the purpoſe of accurately diſtinguiſhing commer- 
<ial credit from other points not always diſcriminated from 
it. It may therefore be obſerved,” that by credit is not 
meant the trader's credit as a man, but ſolely as a trader: 
although his credit as a man, and even as a religious man, 
may to a certain degree mix itſelf in the queſtion. He 
who is proud, paſſionate, avaricious, voluptuous, and irre- 
ligious, may be à very good man, according. to mercantile 
language; that is, a man in good credit; for he may at 
the ſame time be rich, punctual in his payments, and poſ- 
ſibly alſo prudent, and tolerably fair in his dealings. But 
the will not be quite in fo good commercial credit as if he 
were; in luis character as a man, of the contrary de ſerip- 
benz though he may be in 'much better credit than far 
Worthier men. Further, credit in the mercantile ſenſe 
does not mean the trader's credit in his oẽn eyes, but in 
the eyes of the world. Though it may be ſaid, therefore, 
to be his duty to keep up his credit, the direction does not 
-mean®that it is his duty, or that it is allowable in him, to 
gratify whatever arrogant ideas he may entertain of com- 
mercial dignity and reputation. Men, under the plea of 
purſuing their credit, and continually alleging their fa- 
vourite axiom, that it is right ſo to do, often purſue little 
elle than the indulgence of their pride; and perhaps im- 
pair their credit, or at leaſt what ought to be the true 
foundations of it, by their ill directed and reprehenſible 


efforts. A trader, for inſtance, maintains an eſtabliſhment 
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unſuitable to his profits, or to the ſtate of his family, pro- 
feſſedly for the ſake of his credit, pleading that he thus 
gains reputation and attracts. cuſtom: while, in fact, pride 
has inſinuated itſelf, and is at the bottom of all his pro- 
ceedings. In this caſe it often bappens, that while the 
trader conceiyes himſelf to be ſupporting his credit, and i 18 
ſwelling with the idea of his own importance, he is n 
pulling down his credit in the opinion of thoſe who are 
looking upon him. Men qut of bufuriefs, ' who: have no 
connection with him, and do not ſcrutinize his character, 
may perhaps be- deceived; but while they are eſtimating 
his wealth and conſequence by. outward appearances, men 
in buſineſs who deal with him, and with whom alone his 
credit is important, are farming a very different concluſion: 
Many other inſtances might be added to exemplify... bow 
diſtin& a thing commercial credit is from the: gratification 
of pride. Thus a trader, perhaps, inſiſts, that his name 
ſhall, ſtand foremoſt in the firm of the houſe; his credit, 
he aſſerts, will ſuffer, if it does not; while it frequently is 
evident chat he is actuated conſiderably; or chiefly, by an 
oſtentatious deſire of apparent ſuperiority. Or, perhaps, 
he borrows money through the medium of a clerk or agent 
in ſome covert and diſreputable way, in order to ſpare 
himſelf the mortification which, his pride would ſuſtain, 
were he to borrow in his own perſon, in an open and 
| creditable manner. Or it may be, that he diſdains to, bor- 
roy at all; and through this diſdain puts his credit to real 
and ſerious. hazard. Or he refuſes to communicate the 


fituation of his affairs to his partners, eſpecially if they are 
£2 his 
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his juniors 5 arrogantly claiming to be implicitly truſtod on 
his known credit. Or he forbears to diſſolve à pattnerſtip 
wic an impropor aſſociate, through the fear, as he ſtrives 
eso perſuade himſelf,” of having his credit impaired, but in 
reality of having his pride wounded, by betraying to the 
world nnn ut pe erp "_ _ 
des en 


ee neee een 8 
to-cultivate it - in a higher degree; of others, in a lower 
It 946 h outtivated in order to be ufed ;" not to feed the 
pride of the poſſeſſor. There is a rationdt length therefore, 
beyond which,” attempts ſhould not be made to carry it. 
It woald be abſurd for à ſmall country banker to aſpire 
to rival the credit of à gteat London bank; er a great 
Lenden bank that ef the bank ef ERHund. Te is enough 
if euch mars credit fuffices for the carrying on of his pars 
ticular buſineſs. Let not traders then in higher eredit de- 
ſpiſe thoſe" in lower; nor thoſe in lower credit emulate 
thoſe in higher. And let thoſe who pique themſelves on 
their eummercial credit, remember how fall + part i 
wv i e mera 88 


Though bi dicks nech te be the dne under a 
trader #5 Ee to have in the world to confidence in re. 


ſpect to his pecuniary and mercantile engagements and 
tranſuctions; it is obviouſly his duty to provide that the 
tifle de real, and that there be ſolid foundations for confi- 
dence to reſt oh. The foundations of a trader credit are 


property, 
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property, integrity, punctuality, induſtry, prudence; open- 
nels: of dealing, freedom from extravagance, from a ſpirit of 
wild ſpeculation, and from vice, and the character of the 
partners and of others with whom he is cloſely connected. 
The natural effects of theſe qualifications are ſufficiently 
plain. It may be noticed however, that although property 
may hold the firſt place in common language among the 
{table grounds of credit; yet the influence of the other re- 
quiſites which have been ſpeci ſied is extremely great: and 
particularly of a character of eftabliſhed eminence for the 
practice of thoſe moral virtues, which, being obligatory in- 
dependently of their conſequences as to commercial ſucceſs, 
have been pointed out to the trader antecedently- to any 
mention of the ſubject of credit. They who have been 
known univerſally to have conducted their buſineſs ac- 
cording to the rules of fairneſs and plain dealing; to have 
made no vain parade of their credit; to have reſorted to no 
device calculated to excite an erroneous opinion of their 
wealth, of the relianee placed upon them, or of their pru- 
dence, induſtry, talents, and diſpoſitions; to have abſtained 
from impropet' tranſactions, however profitable; to have 
dared to tell truths even hen unfavourable to their credit; 
and never to have deviated from rectitude in thoſe trying 
conjunctures which. bring men's principles to the teſt; have 
found themſelves rewarded in critical times by the confi- 
dence of the public, by the warm attachment and ſtrenu- 
ous exertions of their friends, and even by generous and 
ample offers of aſſiſtance * quarters: from which it was 
the leaſt expected. 
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As a trader who does not fully poſſeſs the the real founda- 
tions of credit may chance, for a time at leaſt, to obtain it; 
ſo another Who has the foundations may yet be without 
the credit which he deſerves. Let the former ſtrenuouſly 
exert himſelf to merit the confidence. which accident has 
conferred upon him; and ſcrupulouſly refrain from uſing it 
in the ſmalleſt degree farther than his property and ſitua- 
tion render warrantable in the eye of conſcience. Let the 
latter, inſtead of reſorting to improper ſteps for the purpoſe 
of augmenting his credit, patiently ſubmit to the want of it 
as to Other unavoidable! evils; and wait till by his perſe- 
verance in good conduct nne itapeedions: con- 

mo bim hon Ye: 20 1290.04 52 ad, 9/26: 


"While the — - "IT * — one _ nat 40 * 
any endeavours for extending his buſineſs repugnant to 
, equity, and good. faith, or to the ſpirit of candour and li- 
berglity; he will be equally attentive on the other, not to 
be deficient, ; in juſt and laudable exertions. By unabating 


_ - diligence he will promote, together with his own advantage, 


the intereſt; of his employers; by diſcarding unneceſſary 
forms he will conſult, their accommodation; by mild and 
attractive manners he will conciliate their eſteem. In par- 
ticular, he will ſtudy to give them no grounds to reproach, 
him with the want: of punctuality. A failure in this point 
may frequently be of material detriment to their plans and 
proſpects; and will always excite in them a great ſhare of 
diſſatisfaction, greater perhaps than ne to he felt under 

the circumſtances of the caſe. 


— 
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It is one of the firſt duties of an upright trader to keep 
accurate accounts; and by frequent and ſober inſpection to 
be at all times maſter of the ſituation of his affairs. If he 
perceives them at any period to be ſo far embarraſſed as to 
give him more ſolid grounds to fear that they will continue 
to decline, than to hope that they may proſper and be re- 
trie ved; let him not be driven by a ſanguine temper to the 
reprehenſible, and frequently diſaſtrous, experiment of 
ſtriving adventurouſly to weather the ſtorm; and of endea- 
vouring to regain what he has loſt by riſking his remaining 
property, which belongs rather to his creditors than to him 
ſelf. Let him not overrate his reſources, the goodneſs of 
his debts, or the probable fale and product of his goods. 
But above all things let him not ſeek to bolſter up his cre- 
dit by unjuſtifiable means. Let him not put off the evil 
day by accepting depoſits, much leſs by obtaining loans, 
from the unſuſpecting. Let him diſplay a mind ſuperior 
to the ſuggeſtions of falſe ſhame, and alive only to the im- 
pulſe of moral rectitude. Let him not make ſecret pay- 
ments to particular friends and connections; let him aſſem- 
ble all thoſe who have demands upon him; let him lay be- 
fore them a fair ſtatement of his paſt tranſactions, of his pre- 
ſent condition, and of his future proſpects. If he ſhould 
ſoreſee that inſtant bankruptcy muſt be the conſequence of 
ſuch a diſcloſure, let him be no leſs earneſt to become a 
bankrupt for the juſt advantage of his creditors, than he 
would have been reſolute not to fail by colluſion for the 
purpoſe of defrauding them. One of the principal grounds 

on which it is his duty to ſtop payment is the neceſſity 
; 3N2 under 
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under which he is laid, while he continues to go on, of 
making partial payments; that is to fay, payments to ſome 
creditors ' to the injury of others. If he goes on a week 
too long, the payments during that week cannot but be 
partial for, as long as he proceeds as a ſolvent man, he 
cannot proportion his payments to his creditors according 
to their reſpettive debts: to do that he muſt have the aid 
of the law, While a trader is heſitating whether to ſtop 
or not; which he may reafonably” be ſuppoſed to do for a 
few days while examining his accounts and reſources, he 
ſhould endeavour, if obliged to make Tome payments, to 
make them according to due proportion, leſſening perhaps 
ſtill more ſome of the heavieſt; and not giving a preference, 
as in ſuch a criſis he will be tempted to do, to the moſt 
importunate and unrelenting creditors. Rather let the con- 
ſidleration of their d e * bad de en the __ 
riod of his A bY 

i 2 ; no ii DAE 21 160} 51s: 10 erio! 801 c 

Lx ſuch be the 48 of a parſon hich ue Hos: in a 
a ſtate not greatly worſe than ambiguous; never let the trader 
act on the preſumption of retrieving his vircumſtances, 
when they have become flagrantly inſolvent. Let him 
conſider, that by ſtopping faitly at once he may gain a 
complete diſcharge from his debts; and that, by attempting 
to proceed, he not only Tiſks the loſs of that advantage, but 
expoſes himſelf to a multitude of temptations; tempta- 
tions, namely, to fet up falſe oredit, to engage in adven- 
turous ſpeculations, to conceal ment of the fituation of his 
8 from clerks rr _ ultimately, to deſpair 
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of mind. Let hini recollect the conſciouſneſs of diſhonefty 
and deceit, which will attend him in every ſtep that he 
takes; and the inereaſed obloquy and diſgrace, which 
await him' if obliged to fail at laſt. A haſty reſolution of 
endeavouring to ſtand his ground, may leave him a prey 
for life to lorrow and remorſe. Let him beware of follow - 
ing the ſelfiſh advice of ſome creditor, who. may have an 
intereſt in urging him not to ſtop; a creditor whoſe debt 
is perhaps ſo large; as to make him fear leſt his own credit 
ſhould be hurt by the failure of fo great a debtor z or 
who wiſhes the infolvent mam to proceed, in order that, by 
giving him a falſe credit in the eyes of others, he may at 
their expenſe finally eſcape lofs himſelf. It is remarkable, 
that in bankruptcies it does not. happen in general, that the 
dividend made on the aſſets amounts to more than five or 
fix ſhillings in the pound; a fact, which ſhews how great a 
proneneſs there is in the trading world to forbear too long 
from ſtopping payment, and may itſelf — as a ſtrik- 
N een e e 0 * | 


There are two ways in which an inſolvent. man __ 
terminate his affairs. One is, by a commiſſion of bank- 
ruptey ; the other, by ſurrendering his effects under a deed 
of truſt. In the firſt method, an expenſe amounting to 
about an hundred pounds is incurred, and ſome delay is 
neceſſary. The advantage to the inſolvent mari is, that the 
confent of a certain portion of his creditors is ſufficient for 
his difcharge for ever from all his. debts. In the ſecond 
| method, the expenſe is little ; but the ſignature of all the 
creditors 
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creditors is neceſſary: to exonerate the individual. If he 
has many bill-creditors, that is to ſay, creditors WhO hold 
bills of exchange for which he is reſponſible, a deed of 
truſt is impracticable, as the creditors are not to be met 
with. Inſolvent men are very apt to prefer a deed of truſt, 
as a leſs diſcreditable meaſure than a commiſſion of bank- 
ruptcey. And, nt unfrequently, inſtead of bringing mat- 
ters to a coneluſion by one of the preceding methods, they 
procure a reſpite, by obtaining what is called a letter of 
licenſe; which is no more than an agreement from the cre- 
ditors to poſtpone all claims for a limited time. When a 
trader ſails, there is generally a ſtruggle to get the more 
favourable courſe. adopted; and the party concerned is 
frequently guilty of all kinds of partiality to particular 
creditors, in order to gain their concurrence. From ſuch 
practices, 3 the 06g y every n 
un refrain. by | 


* queſtion 1 occurs in this! place; We 
perſon who has failed, and has not been able by the ſur- 
render of his effects ander the full . erer debts 


00 — rn ad —_— nol. oft death to 
« make a full-diſcovery of all his eſtate and effects, as well. in expectancy as in 
« poſſeſſion, and how he has diſpoſed of the ſame ; together with all books and: 
« writings relating thereto z and is to- deliver up. all in his own power to the 
« commiſſioners, except the neceſſary apparel of himſelf, his wife, and his. 
4 children ; or, in. caſe he conceals or embezales any effects to the amount of 
« 201, or withholds any books or writings with intent to defraud his creditors, 
„he ſhall be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. * b _ 


edit. vob. ii. * | 
| which, 
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which he had contratted, is bound in conſcience to dif- 
charge the remainder, if he ſhould afterwards find himſelf 
able. In many caſes he is undoubtedly under no ſuch 
obligation. But, in order to diſcern clearly in what caſes 
the obligation exiſts, and of what nature it is, it will be 
requiſite to enquire into the letter and the ſpirit of the law 
6f the land reſpecting bankrupts. The law leaves all ſub- 
ſequent property acquired by the bankrupt open to ſeizure, 
on account of debts contracted before his failure, and re- 
maining unpaid, unleſs a certain proportion of his creditors, 
of a ſpecified deſcription, / have concurred in granting him 
a certificate of his having made an ingenuous diſcovery of 
his effects, and of his having conformed in all points to the 
directions of the ſtatutes. This certificate, on being al- 
lowed after due enquiry by the Lord Chancellor, ſecures 
to the bankrupt, together with other privileges, a legal in- 
demnity from all unſatisfied claims. The law likewiſe 
points out ſeveral () caſes in which the certificate ought 
not to be granted; or, if granted, may be afterwards ſuper- 
ſeded. It may therefore be ſtated as the firſt general 
rule on this ſubject, that if a perſon who has obtained bis 
certificate ſhall bè conſcious that he has concealed ſome 
fact from his creditors, intentionally, or even uninten- 


(1) See theſe caſes enumerated in Blackſtone, vol. ii. p. 484. The bankrupt 
alſo, on preſenting the certificate to the Chancellor, or to the Judges appointed 
by him to inveſtigate the matter, muſt make oath that it was obtained with- 
out fraud.” p. 483. If it ſhould afterwards be diſcovered that he had then 
perjured himſelf, the certificate, on a proper application, would certainly be 
annulled. ; 


tionally 
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tionally (for he is not ta reap advantage from his own 
neghgence), the diſcovery of which would in his opinion 
bays prevented it from being granted, he is bound in 
rich, juſtice not only 10 provide the belt. means in his 
power for pay ing the full amount of their reſpective 
debts, but likewiſe to diſcharge: them ſrom time to time 
with Fa neee Seb thald find 
"en able.. 0 ls 1 = $1: 38} D9! 


But further; = bankrupt laws, give ar to: A 
inſolvent trader over other inſolvent: perſons, only on the 
ground oh his inſolvengy proceeding from ſome misfortune 
P8evlanly incident to trade; and art de ſigned for the be- 
refit, of ſuch traders, only as arg both honeſt (m):and-in- 
duſtrious. Nays, unleſs it ſhall appear that the bank- 
„ rupt's; inability, to, pay his; debts aroſe from ſome caſual 
« loſs; he may, upon conviction. by indictment of ſuch 

« grols miſconduct and negligence, be {et up . in the pillory 
« for two- hours, and have one ol his cars nailed to the 
lame, andi cus off (n). This ſevere ſtatute, though I -know 


not that it has been carried into execution in a ſingle in- 


ance, is itſelf a ſufficient proof of the law: not having in- 
d that men hO have been guilty of flagrant impru- 
dence, careleſſneſs, or extrayagance, ſhould be indulged 
by cheir creditors with, certificates.” Let us ſuppoſe then, 
that a bankrupt” has been, guilty of theſe faults, and 2 
known i have been guilty of them by his creditors ; of 


(mY gee Blackſtone, vol. ii. p. 474 2 
(n) Blackſtone, vol. ii. p. 482. 


5 gs whom, 
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whom, notwithſtahditg, a requiſite number think fit to 
grant him a certificate. Thoſe who ſign it may be (o) cul- 
pable for acceding to that meaſure ; but undoubtedly they 
relinquiſh all further claims on the bankrupt. He ftands 
from that moment diſcharged from every obligation of 
juſlice to pay them a fingle additional farthing, however 
ample may be the property which he afterwards acquires. 
But with reſpett to thoſe creditors who did not ſign his 
certificate, he ſeems to remain in a different predicament. 
The unſatisfied demands of theſe men are not prejudiced 
in the eye of conſcience, though annulled in law, by the 
reprehenſible lenity of the former; of which they mani- 
feſted their complete diſapprobation in the manner indi- 
cated by the legiſlature, namely, by refuſing to concur in 
a certificate, which, according to the ſpirit and meaning of 
the ſtatutes, ought ta have been withheld, If theſe obſer- 
vations are well founded, it may be laid down as a ſecond 
general rule; that under the circumſtances which have 
been ſtated, he is bound in juſtice (juſtice, I mean, as 
meaſured by conſcience, not by law) to pay thoſe of his 
creditors who did not ſign the certificate, the remainder 
of their debts according to his ſubſequent ability, in the 


(e) The diſcretionary power of granting or refuſing certificates to bankrupts, 
with which creditors are inveſted by the law, ought to be employed in con- 
formity to the purpoſe for which it was conferred, to promote the public good. 
It affords an opportunity of giving encouragement to the deſerving, and of 
diſcountenancing men of ſuſpicious characters. Too great facility in ſigning 
certificates, by confounding, as far as it operates, the diſtinction between right 
and wrong, is not leſs injurious to the community than the oppoſite extreme. 
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fame PN" would have been had he obtained his 
e by fraud. 5 


Some ater caſes, i wo, YEA from he 
which we have been inveſtigating, might yet be propoſed. 
I do not however enter into them, as the enquiry would 
lead into minute and tedious details; and as it would in 
fact be ſuperfluous, ſince they may be reſolved by an ap- 
plication of thoſe principles o on which the e * 
ral mon are Funded. | 


11 it be aſked, whether a 5 ns is bound by thoſe 
rules only-to the payment of the ſpecific ſums which he 
owes, or to the further payment of intereſt; and, whether 
his obligation to- pay either the one or the other may not 
depend on the manner in which his future property is ac- 
quired; the anſwers. to both theſe queſtions are obvious. 
The reaſons which oblige him in conſcience to pay the 
principal ſums, oblige him equally to repay ſuch of them 
with intereſt, as he would have been bound thus to repay 
if he had not failed. And they oblige him to diſcharge 
both principal and intereſt by the application of any pro- 
perty over which he finds himſelf poſſeſſed of a legal power 


of diſpofal; whatever be the means by which that property 
has come into his hands. 122 


When a number of partners have become bankrupts 
through the bad behaviour of one of them, the foregoing 
| por api though — to all of them (for each 


had. 
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had made himſelf in a great degree reſponſible for the con- 
duct of the other), preſs with eſpecial force-on the culpable 
perſon ; and ſhould render him particularly defirous of 
contributing in proportion to his future ability to make up 
both to his creditors, and to his former aſlociates, the loſſes 
which they ſuſtained through his blamable proceedings. 


In the next place it is to be obſerved, that in many in- 
ſtances wherein the bankrupt ſtands: exempt from the im- 
perious demands of juſtice, he will feel his conſcience aſ- 
failed by the no leſs powerful impulſe of Chriſtian benevo- 
tence. Though his failure has been owing neither to miſ- 
conduct nor to negligence ; though every one of his pro- 
ceedings has been free from the ſlighteſt tincture of dif- 
honeſty or deceit ; yet when he 1s afterwards bleſſed with 
wealth, if he beholds thoſe who have ſuffered by his misfor- 
tunes ſtruggling with calamities or pining in want, and 
ſtretches not forth his hand to relieve them; he may be as 
criminal in the ſight of his Maker, as if he were detaining 
what was ſtrictly and abſolutely their own. In this caſe 
the line of duty is evident. In others leſs ſtrong he muſt 
judge by a fair compariſon of the ſituation of himſelf and 
his family, with that of his former creditors, what are the 
meaſures which either gratitude or charity requires him to 
adopt; whether they call upon him to make up his deficien- 
cies to the whole number, or only to a part; to diſcharge 
them ſooner, or later ; completely, or but to a certain de- 
gree; with intereſt, or without it. But let him judge, as he 
would wiſh others under ſimilar circumſtances to judge to- 
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wards himſelf, with candour and impartiality ; let him even 
determine beforehand to incline to the humane and, gene- 
rous ſide. The bias of ſelf-intereſt will uff eieutiy bring 
dim back to the ſide of mon. 


The rations which have been made EST, bank» 


rupts may eaſily be applied to the ſituation of an inſolvent 
trader, who: ſettled his affairs by a deed of truſt, with ſuch 
2 ne eee the deed obvicully 
require. mi | | 


4 After 3 addreſſed the foregoing ms tothe 

trader who has failed, and has retrieved his circumſtances, 
it may not be improper to conclude the ſubject. with a 
ſhort admonition to the creditor. If the former ought to 


be prompt as well as uſt i in offering, the latter ſhould be de- 
licate and ſcrupulous in accepting. Even- in caſes where 
ſtrict juſtice gives him a right to the ſum laid before him, 
and much more on occaſions where he has no ſuch claim, 
it may frequently happen that what the one is bound in 
conſcience to tender, it would be ungenerous and Sora 
n the other to receive. | 


A fo 2 reſpecting 8 Aiſpoſitions of a 
trader, and his habits in private life, may * a in 


the next place. 


The man who is 1 AF one . particular 
employment, and accuſtomed to direct his thoughts day 
after 
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after day and year after year into the; ſame channel, fre- 
quently. acquires. a narrow turn, of mind. Like the ſur- 


veyor who traverſes a country for the purpoſe of laying out 


a turnpike road, regardleſs of its beauties and careleſs as to, 
its fertility, and attending to its inequalities merely with an 


eye to the forming of a communication between them, to the 


quantity of materials which will be wanting, and the facility 
with which they may be procured; he neglects to exerciſe 


his underſtanding in enlarged and comprehenſive views of 


the various objects around him; and, if he contemplates 
them at all, meaſures them only by that limited and inade- 

quate ſcale, to which he has been uſed to refer the concerns 
of his private occupation. Of all the profeſſions which are 
in the hands of the higher and middle claſſes of ſociety, 
none perhaps lead more directly to contracted. ideas than 
thoſe which conſiſt in buying and ſelling, in caſting up ac- 
counts, in calculating pecuniary riſks. and. advantages, and 
in the uniform tranſactions, of the counting-houſe and the 
ſhop, To guard the youth deſtined. for ſuch a fituation 
from falling into the trammels of prejudice, and habituating 


himſelf to partial and confined, views of things, it is pecu · 


liarly deſirable that his mind be cultivated, his faculties, ex- 
panded, and his ideas taught to expatiate in a wide and 
ample range, by a liberal and learned education. The 
neglect of his improvement in literature is the more blama- 
ble, as he will probably be ſnatched away from ſchools and 
tutors, and initiated in the my ſteries and unmerſed in the 
details of his future employment, at an earlier age than his 
companions, who are intended ſor the church, for phy ſic, 

| or 
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or for the bar. But let him not abandon his ſtudies when he 
commences a man of buſineſs. Let him not throw aſide his 
artour when he wants it the moſt. Let him ſedulouſſy 
devote his leiſure, let him ſedulouſly redeem from ſcenes 
oftriffitig amuſement leiſure that it may be devoted, to the 
peruſal bf eminent authors, antient as well as modern, to 
works of general information, of ſcience, and of taſte. 
Many a wary father would ſtartat theſe words, as indicating 
the high road to ruin. Many a wary father has inculcated 
on his ſon that trade has nothing to do with learning. The 
ſagacious parent conſiders all reading, except that of day- 
books, tables of intereſt; invoices, and orders from corre- 
fpondents, as indiſpoſing the mind to commerce, and as a 
waſte of valuable time; as never contributing to the gain- 
ing of money, and too often to the ſpending of it. But let 
not the ſon be a trader, unleſs he may be ſomething more. 
Let him alſo be a virtuous, wiſe, and enlightened man, at 
once a benefit and an ornament to ſociety. Fathers of fa- 
milies;-who have ſons in trade, ought to encourage them in 
rational and improving purſuits, and warn them- againſt 
trifling away, as is often done, all the remainder of the day, 
after buſineſs is over, in idle converſation. And if they 
are conſcious of a deſiciency of knowledge in themſelves, 
with the greater earneſtneſs ſhould they excite their ſons 
to the attainment of more. | Theſe obſervations may be 
extended to perſons who have young men deſtined for 
trade under their care, ua as apprentices or on * 


—— 


Let 
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Let the trader keep a conſtant, and vigilant eye over the 


habits of his mind nigh the workings of his heart, leſt he 
ſhould gradually be immerſed and abſorbed. in mere worldly 
concerns; leſt he ſhould contract a covetous and niggardly 
ſpirit, eſtimating too highly the importance of riches, and 
unwilling to apply them to their proper uſe. Above all 
things let him not depend ſolely or principally on himſelf, 
nor aſcribe his ſucceſs ſolely or principally to his own ex- 


ertions. Beware () that thou forget not the Lord thx 


« God; leſt when thou haſt eaten and art full, and haſt 
* built goodly houſes, and dwelt, therein; and when thy 
_ * herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy ſilver and thy 
gold is. multiplied, and all that thou haſt is multiplied; 
« then thine heart be lifted up- and thou ſay in thine heart, 
« My power and the might of my hand hath gotten me this 
« wealth—But thou ſhalt remember the Lord thy God; for 
« it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth. To the 
ſupreme Diſpoſer of all things let him be grateful ; in pro- 
ſperity, let him be cheerfully ſubmiſlive in misfortunes. 
Let him not repine when his hopes are croſſed; nor envy 
thoſe to whom Providence may appear more bountiful. 
Let him not vilify and calumniate his competitors; nor fuf- 
fer the ſeeds of hatred towards them to. find ſhelter for a 


A moment in his breaſt. Let him be candid to merit, even in 


a rival. Let him look with kindneſs on.young beginners 
in his own occupation, and remember that the world is 
large en for bir and them: Let him t no ee 
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rity of admotnffüng che thoiightleſs, of e 
mg the deſerving,” or det i RE K dit. 
ies the ale. the Frardtent and tie vi ious. 
In A word, let him ſtudy to promote im others the prac. 
tick of thoſe'virtacs Which He feels incumbe mt on pitnfelf. j 
118” IV oHs 2 not! mo VIrgs ON OE 
— be neat! ſuggeſt to che kater ee 
einge againft infringing the Sabbath. Let him not imi- 
tate thoſe among his brethren who make it a mere day of 
pleafure and conviviality; or Who, being prevented by 
eflablifhed caſtor from opening their counting houſes and 
ſhops, ſhew by employing it in caſting up books and writ- 
ing letters on buſineſs, that principle would not detain them 
from their ordinary occupation. A ſtrict attention to the 
2 r duties of the feventh day, in addition to the daily 
duties of religion, is not more than ſufficient to teach him 
who is engaged during the fix days in * laying up treaſurg 
On earth, chat his firſt ere is © to y up freaſure in 
« heaven.” | wy N 
e vi Shai; We wang on gat 44 1 
In ſelecting the perſons with whom he Gies him- 
felf in partnerſhip, while the trader reflects that one igno- 
fant, careleſs, or adventurous man may impair the credit 
and bring on the ruin of his affociates ; let him not under- 
value the danger to which his own principles may be ex- 
poſed by continual intercourſe with a man of immoral 
character. Let him remember too, that the character of the 
perſons whom he ſelects to be his friends and the compa- 
nions of his leiſure hours, will have a manifeſt effect, not 
— 2 only, 
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only, as bas been already mentioned, on his credit, but 
atfo on his manners and private conduct. The intimacies 
of a trader are commonly formed on mercantile principles. 
He is apt to aſſociate chiefly with men engaged in com- 
merce, with brokers, cuſtomers, and others, by whoſe in- 
Aruineritality he may gain money; and to aflociate with 
them not merely from ſimilarity of purſuits, and the ne. 
ceſſary connections of buſineſs, but from an habitual at- 
tention to profit, and a ſolicitude to turn even the moments 
of relaxation to pecuniary advantage. Through the in- 
fluence of lurking avarice, he is prone to conſider little, 
either the religious, moral, or mental qualities of his ac- 
quaintance, except as far as they may be likely to make 
him poorer. And through the Tame influence he ſome- 
Mes tel renders himſelf deſervedly unhappy through life, by 
making wealth and lucrative connections the grand mr 
M1 matrimonial by atone: If | 

Jing Hequcaty happens that men over- rate the good ey 
they have done; and perhaps it is equally common for 
them to have conſidered too little the good which they 
might have done. The ſervices which a perſon engaged 1 in 
a liberal line of trade or buſineſs may render to the public 
by an upright diſcharge of the duties of his occupation, 
and a diligent attention to the opportunities of uſefulneſs 
which it affords, are not ſufficiently regarded. He who 


purſues his employment for its proper ends; and condutts - 


himſelf on principles of equity and benevolerice ; who 
W — obeys the precepts of religion, and the laws of 
3P his 
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be country; who ſeeks no unfair or oe advan; 
tages, nor takes them rn. when N obtrude ner 


KEE. 


diſhoneſt and difingenuous cuſtoms, ; who j joins openneſs to 
pru dence, and beneficence io frugality ; who ſhews himſelf _ 
candid to his rivals, modeſt ; in lte and cheerful under 
ledge with the various acquiſition of an n enlarged and cul 
tivated underſtanding, is a benefaQtor to his country and to 
mankind.” His example and his influence operate at once 
on the circle in which he moves, and gradually extend 
themſelves far and wide. Others who have been witnelles | 
of his proceedings and I his virtues, imitate them bath; and 
ome . the centers of improvement to additional circles. 
Thus a broad foundation is laid for purifying. trade from 
the real ſtains which it has contracled, and of reſcuing it 
from the diſgraceful imputations with which it is undeſerv- 
edly. charged. And thus, a ſingle individual may contribute 
in no {mall degree to produce. a e revolution in * 
e e 150 | ty, ent 
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of We may 1 now 7g to illuſtrate (Wy of the 1 
| Fo Fin and obſervations which have been laid down, by 
applying. them to the conduct of bankers, merchants, fac- 

tors or agents, and manufacturers, conſidered under diſ- 
tins heads ; and to ſubjoin ſuch remarks in their proper 
places as, in conſequence. of their referring chiefly or en- 
tirdy to one . the Ne claſles of men, could 
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not be diſtinfly introduced" in the former part of thi 
nr get mog 

/ Theres att points tag wht 1 ould briefly 
ws en, my intentions before I enter ger this enen 

„e "Om are ritiged dai one of the above-men- 
onde! heads, occaſionally practiſe the buſineſs of thoſe 
who are ſtationed under another. The banker and the 
merchant, for example, in tranſacting buſineſs for other 
perſons, often act as agents; and the great manufacturer 
frequently treads almoſt in the ſteps of the merchant. But 
1 ſhall ſeldom detain the reader by anticipating or by re- 

ating admonitions, however applicable to the perſons im- 
mediately under conſideration, wich may be found by 
turning a few pages forward or backward, though applied 
in thoſe pages to men of a different deſcription. Neither 
ſhall I attempt to enumerate the vaſt variety of particular 
duties, and of particular temptations, occurring in the 
courſe of buſineſs to thoſe who are engaged in afiy of the 
employments of which I am about to ſpeak; but ſhall 
content myſelf with noticing a few leading inſtances of 
the one and of the other; which will be ſufficient to di- 
rect a conſcientious man to a right determination reſpect- 
ing duties which ariſe under different circumſtances, and 
DOD 71 yn n under a different ſhape. | f 


1. Bankers form the firſt da of which we are to treat. 
12 The 
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The buſineſs of a banker, conſidered in the. ſumpleſt 
form in which it is to be found in the metrapolis, conſiſts 
in receiving the money of others as a depoſit, and in max- 
ing a profit on ſuch a portion of it as he preſumes they 

will not call for within à certain period. That ſum be yells 
in landed, or government, or other ſecurities; or employs 


it, as is more frequently the caſe, in diſcounting bills of 
this accommodation to keep caſh in his hands. 


Wie een ann tiene HONREI 101 30 | x 
It has, happened, howeyer, in conſequence. of, the great 
increaſe of country traders and, manufacturers, and more 
eſpecially of country banks, that another very conſiderable 
branch of buſineſs. has, been ſuperadded to the foregoing, - 
For many af the country, traders, and manufacturers, and 
all. the. country banks, having occaben for correſpondents 
in London, the London bankers bave engroſſed almoſt the 
whole of this employment; which they are commonly able 
to execute at a much cheaper rate, and more to the fatif- 
faction of ĩheir country cuſtomers, than London merchants, 
or any mere agents. This branch of buſineſs conſiſts in 
procuxing acceptance and receiving payment for all re- 
the country ſends up 75 and in accepting and pay ing 28 
many bills as the country correſpondent has occaſion to 
draw ; together with a few-incidental tranſactions, as lodg- 
ing credit for him abroad, negotiating bills for him on fo- 
reignu countries, and paying foreign bills drawn upon the 
+ (0 Ihe 5 London 
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n banker on account of the cuſtomers of the country 


Objections are ſometimes made to this new department 
in the banking line. The prevalence however of the prac- 
tice, in which there does not appear to be any thing juſtly 
derogatory to the character of a banker, affords a ſtrong 
preſumption” of its utility. The novelty of a practice, 
though apt to excite unfayourable obſervations, eſpecially 
on the part of thoſe who ſuffer by the diverſion of buſineſs 
into the new channel, is no proof that it is wrong. The 
innovation in queſtion "ſhould be eſtimated,” like all others, 
according to its real merits; and ſhould be exempted from 
fuſpieious infinuations, unleſs it can be ſhewn'to-be unſafe 
to the individuals engaged in it, or inconſiſtent with their 
other tranſactions, or repugnant in its effects to the public 


The nature of country banks remains yet to be ſtated. 
One part of their buſineſs is nearly the ſame with that of 


the claſs of London bankers firſt deſcribed; yet, with this 


difference, that they receive depoſits, and make payments, 
not merely in caſh, as the London banker does, but either 
in caſnhi or their on notes on the ſpot, or in bills on Lon- 
don, at the option of the cuſtomer; and that the manner 
of charge for their trouble varies from that adopted in the 


metropolis, conſiſting generally in ſome advantage in the 


mode of drawing bills, or in a commiſſion; an intereſt 
being allowed on the other hand by moſt country banks 
5 on 
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on their depoſits in che way of buſineſs. It is alſo a com- 
mon practice with the country banker to iſſue, and circulate 
as widely as poſſible, and chiefly by the payments made to 
cuſtomers, his on notes for ſmall ſums payable to the 
bearer on demand: a practice from which tlie London 
banker is precluded, by the decided preference which the 
notes of the bank of England have obtained in the capital. 
It is uſual like wife with country banks to draw into their 
hands, from perſons not keeping any regular account with 
them, very conſiderable ſums at low intereſt; for which 
ſums they give intereſt notes payable to the order of the 
depoſitor. From theſe three ſources, namely, firſt, the de- 
poſit of cuſtomers in the common way of buſineſs, ſor 
which he allows intereſt, or not, according to the cuſtom 
of the place; ſecondly, the circulation of bank notes; and 
thirdly, the emiſſion of intereſt notes, that fund is raiſed, 
which, together with his own capital, the banker has to 
lend out; after making ſuch a reſervation of caſh in the 
houſe, or in the hands of his London banker, as is neceſ- 
ſary to meet current demands. This money he lends 
chiefly to his trading cuſtomers on the ſecurity of bills, or 
perhaps on their on ſingle ſecurity, as the credit of the 
individual and the uſage of the place may be; thus diſ- 
poſing them not only to keep caſn with him, but likewiſe 
to exert their intereſt, in proportion to the accommoda- 
tions which they receive, in promoting the circulation of 
his notes, and in introducing him in various. Mays to addi- 
tional employment. The intereſt accruing on the money 
wn lent out, together with! the commiſſion and other ad- 
vantages 
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vantages on drawing bills, all loſſes, charges, and allow- 
ances being firſt deducted, conſtitutes his profits. 


J This previous definition of the ſeveral claſſes of bankers 
has been given in order to render the obſervations that fol- 
low. more generally intelligible. The deſcription of the ſe- 


veral branches of the buſineſs of country banks has been 


more particularly enlarged upon, for the ſake of meeting 
fairly in the firſt place the general and ſometimes contro- 
verted queſtion of their utility. Any profeſſion or branch 
of a proſeſſion neceſſarily detrimental to the public good 
ought to be relinquiſhed by every man. But if there be 
any buſineſs that labours in any of its branches under un- 
merited ſuſpicion; it may obviouſly be uſeful to remove 
that ſuſpicion from the minds not only of profeſſional per- 
ſons, whoſe acquaintance with the ſubject makes them leſs 
. to be Fats but alſo of other men. ; 


1 Aden not appear: Bom the 8 which has: Bout 
given of a country banker's buſineſs, that there is any part 
of it which is neceſſarily and in itſelf in any degrees blama- 
ble. Indeed it is obſervable, that there is no part of it which 
can be condemned: without involving in the condemnation 
ſome other reſpectable claſs of men. If a country banker 
latisſies the demands upon him not always by paying caſh 
like the London banker, but perhaps by bills on London; 
ſo does the country merchant, as well as the merchant in 
foreign parts; and by bills of the ſame nature and drawn. in 
the ſame manner. If he takes in money at intereſt, this is 
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no uncommon practice wah other men. Prudence and the 
particular terms of the loan, conſidered in connection with 
the manner in which the ſum borrowed is laid out again, 
are the criterions of the propriety of the tranſaction. The 
great chartered; banks of Scotland al ſo give intereſt on their 
depoſits, to the evident ad vantage of that country as well 
as of themſelves. If he iſſues notes payable on demand, 
which are. a ſabſtitute for the ſpecie of the country ; ſo do 
the chartered banks of Scotland, ſo does the bank of Eng- 
land. Without juſtifying therefore in any degree the 
abuſes. of any of the branches of his buſineſs which in 
various inſtances have happened (abuſes which it will be 
the object of ſome parts of this chapter to expoſe and re- 
probate), it may be affirmed in the outſet; that there is no- 
thing in the buſineſs of a country banker either W 
its own nature, or An 0:7 97 


Diſmiſſing 3 the 3 of the utility of eee 
banks, I proceed to ſpeak of ſome of the duties which be- 
long to bankers in general. Thoſe relating to credit ſeem 
proper to be noticed in the firſt place. The ſubje& of 
credit, as affecting traders of every claſs, involves moral 
' conliderations of much importance; and has already been 

in ſome degree inveſtigated in the former part of this chap- 
ter. It is neceſſary at preſent to purſue into detail ſome of 
the general principles there ſtated; and to ſhew in what 
reſpects, when unfolded, rp are in an W — 
ne to bankers. 
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The duty of a banker with reſpe& to credit conſiſts in 
ſtriving actually to deſerve it, and in ſcrupulouſly abſtain- 
ing from all i Pr methods of acquiring and ſupport- 
ing it, 


"Ga of 1 dc wal moſt obvious foundations of credit 
is the poſſeſſion of ſufficient wealth. It is not abſolutely 


and univerſally neceſſary to the credit and ſafety of a 


banking-houſe that an efficient capital ſhould be actually 
embarked in it; as the private fortunes: of the partners, if 


known to be conſiderable, and to be ſubjected by law; to 
the claims of the cuſtomers of the houſe in caſe of bank- 


ruptcy, will ſometimes prove an adequate ground of confi- 
dence to the public. For theglake however of ſecuring 
ptn&uality of payments, it is generally deſirable that a 


conſiderable ſum ſhould be conſigned to the uſe of the 


bank; or at leaſt ſhould always be at hand to be produced 
in ready. money for its ſervice. The inadequacy of capital 


actually engaged has perhaps been the juſt ground of com- 


plaint againſt banks, eſpecially againſt country banks, rather 
than the want of ultimate funds. For mere wealth is 
by no means the only thing eſſential to the acquiſition and 
maintenance of credit. Punctuality i in making payments is 
ſcarcely leſs. requiſite, It is the remark, if I miſtake not, 
of Dr. Adam Smith, that the reputation of always having 
been punctual in payment contributes more towards ena- 
bling a banker to extend the circulation of his notes than 
the reputation of poſitive riches. Unreaſonable ideas how- 
ever are * entertained as to the capital requiſite for 
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2 great banking -houſe. No pteciſe principle perhaps can 
be laid do vn as to the due extent of the capital actually em- 
barked, pr the private fortunes of the proprietors ultimately 
reſponſible; though they ought to bear to the extent of the 
dealings of the houſe attended with riſk that proportion, 
which experience has ſhewn to be adviſable. As to the 
maſs of depofits. capable of being ſecurely laid out by the 
banker, a maſs Which may chance to be of vaſt magnitude, 
his capital and private fortune are to be regarded rather as 

4 pledge to his employers for his prudence and caution 
in the manner of lending it out, and in the whole manage- 
ment of this important truſt, than as a collateral ſecurity for 
their repayment on the event of his failure. Nor is he to 
be blamed for endeavouring to increaſe his depoſits and 
the more ſecure parts of his buſineſs to what may be 


d deemed a prodigious extent, provided that buſineſs flows to 


him fairly, and the degree of hazard to which he ſubjects 
himſelf be not ſuch as to render his capital and fortune in 
te leaſt inadequate to it. If he has obviouſly che means of 
Paying, and of punctually paying, five times the amount of 
his capital, having ultimate funds far more than ſufficient 
forthe whole of his riſks on this extended ſcale, and regu- 
larly accruing funds for diſcharging all his engagements as 
uſt as they ariſe; he need not heſitate, as far as his creditors 
are concerned, to carry his buſineſs to that extent: though 
ether duties, eſpecially thoſe which he owes to his family, 
will generally make it right that the whole of his riſks 
-fhould be kept very much indeed within the limits of the 
whole of his own of A „ by 
5 2530 K 8 increaſing 
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increaſing its buſineſs (its capital remaining the ſame) it 


becomes in ſome reſpects more expoſed to embaraſſments, 


may yet under ſkilſul management augment its reſources 
and beneficial connections more than its riſks; and thus be 
enabled to procure aſſiſtance in emergences which other- 
wile it might have looked for in vain, and to ſtand the 
ſhock of loſſes which would have ruined a ſmaller houſe. 
And farther, the-banker will be enabled by the quantity of 
his buſineſs to tranſact it on lower terms; a circumſtance of 


no ſmall moment both to his individual cuſtomers, and to 


F 01. 


* Scrupulous integrity and veracity muſt alſo be enu- 
j. among the general foundations of a banker's credit. 


His character for theſe virtues ought to be conſpicuous 


throughout the wide circle with which he is connected. To 
diſplay however either his integrity or his property with 
oſtentatious parade, is not the way to be deemed actually 
to poſſeſs them. It ſhould be remembered too, that all ex- 
aggerated ſtatements of his wealth are breaches of integrity 
and veracity; and all partial repreſentations, and all modes 
of diſſimulation reſorted to for the purpoſe of conveying too 
high an idea oſ his property, or of diſguiſing the want of it, 
or of giving to any tranſaction a colour which does not be- 
long to it. The banker who - receives from a parent or re- 
lation an oltenſible (Y gilt of r which by private 


| 09 The law of the land, I believe, has in p provided againſt this kind of 
fraud, by diſqualifying the parent from proving his debt on the bankrupt cſtate 
of his ſon, unleſs he has been in the habit of receiving intereſt for it. 
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agreement is to be no more than a loan; who inveſts in the 
funds borrowed money to a large amount, in order that it 
may appear to be his on property; or for the ſame purpoſe 
lays out in landed eſtates great ſums raiſed by the emiſſion 
of notes, acts in manifeſt oppoſition to the principles rn inte- 
2 nents 2676230014 9%k8 : 30 ten u hr 
[DE 333 . it 
| Known prudence is alſo ori of tals benden requi- 
fits to thę credit of a banker. Another, and that of ſome 
importance, is proper openneſs and ſacility in tranſacting 
buſineſs. Ufeleſs forms and ſtudied myſteriou ſneſs, which 
have ſometimes been adopted or retained for the ſake of 
gaining credit, are rather a ground of diſcredit; and they are 
occaſionally elokes for deceit and fraud. But there is no- 
thing reprehenſible in a banker's keeping thoſe circum- 
ſſtances private, the diſcloſure of which might endanger his 
credit, through the incompetence of perſons unacquainted 
with the nature of the banking buſineſs to form an adequate 
judgement concerning them. Thus, it is not wrong in him 
to conceal from the world in general the amount of the ſum 
kept in his houſe to anſwer current demands. On the con- 
trary, it would be abſurd and hurtful-to divulge it: Other 
concealments are juſtifiable on the ſame principle. To the 
_ qualifications already enumerated; may be added the advan- 
| tage of known connections with perſons of property, who 
in caſes of emergency may come forward to the banker's 
aid ; of moderation in private expences; of entire abſtinence 
2 55 gaming; even of rational habits of converſation; and 
whatever elſe may tend to aan A grounds for confidence 
435m . in 
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in his character and conduct. A banker, in whom ſo great 
truſt / is neceſſarily repoſed, ought not to omit any method 
. e eee were bee — him to eee, 
— 8 319854 Wen 2 Bien 29” 4 

That chercredic of ne beute, may bet e affected by 
the vicious or unguarded conduct of any one of the part- 
ners, is undeniable. A ſimilar obſervation may be advanced 
reſpecting the effect of the general behaviour of the clerks. 


If the clerks are ſober and diligent, it ſeems to imply that 
the principals are ſo too. If there are frequent inſtances of 


careleſſneſs, extravagance, diſſipation, or immorality among 
the former; the public may ſuſpect that the latter are them- 
ſelves inattentive to their employment, negligent of moral 
„ run — * of — 
DYs Nee doi; * Th. N 141 144! 31 iy ed. 

The ſubject of ada it is of ſuch extent . 
ace as to claim particular attention. For as the benefit 
of it to the cquntry is on the one hand great; ſo on the other 
the abuſe-of it is very miſchievous; and the temptations to 


abuſe it are very great alſo. The obſervatiors already made 


in this chapter on the general ſubject of credit will be 
found applicable tg the preſent branch of it. The principle 
however on which paper credit ſtands muſt be in ſome 
meaſure ſtated and explained, in order both to evince the 


lawfulneſs and real uſe of paper credit, as well as to ſhew , 


diſtinctly the limits which ſhauld be pre ſcribed to it. 
When once this ſtatement is clearly made, by applying te 
the queſtion; a ſew plain principles of morality; any diſfi- 
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By paper credit we underſtand thaſe engagements to par 
money, which are made hy bills and mates of various kinds. 
The very large ule made of engagements of this deſcription 
in the conduct of mercantile buſineſs, is of itſelf a pre- 
ſumption of the ad vantage derived from them to traders, 
| and conſequently to the country alſa. Balls and notes c- 
ſidered in the ſimpleſt point of view, are acknowledge: 
ments ſerving. preciſely to aſcertain debts due from ont 
trader to another, and the days on which they are to be 
paid. Through the proviſions of the law reſpecting ſuch 
debts, as well as the diſcredit attaching upon a banker or 
trader on any degree of failure in diſcharging them, they 
are found to be diſcharged with particular punctuality. 
Another purpoſe, which bills anſwer, is that of being a 
very commodious medium of transferring property, and 
becoming in conſequenoe a ſubllitute for ſpecie. This uſe 
is made to a certain degree, not only of bank notes payable 
on demand, but of all other notes of hand, and bills of 
exchange. They form that medium which the trading 
world principally uſes, from a conviction of its conveni- 
ence; founded; on the amplbſt experience; as it ſaves not 
only that capitab which muſt otherwiſe be applied in the 
purchaſe of ſpecie, but as it is abundantly more commo- 
dious in ſome reſpecta, and, when payments are to be made 
at a diſtance, more ſecure; than ſpecie itſelf.” Further, as 
the giving af à bill pledges the giver to the punctual pay- 
ment of the debt which it acknowledges; ſo the poſſeffion 

of bills gathered in the courſe of trade furniſhes him in 
the moſt ͤ—T—- - 3 OE means 
yh of 
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— — . drawer 


fuld of bills growing due, is in poſſeſſion of a fund ordina- 
rily convertible into money at whatever time demands for 
money may come upon him; there being always perſons 
to be found ready to give money for bills, in conſideration 
of a diſoount or allowance of intereſt for the time inter- 
vening before they become due. The utility of the ſyſtem 
of paper credit appears even from the miſchiefs occaſion- 
ally reſulting from a great failure of ſuch credit; inaſmuch 
as they ariſe chiefly from the ſuſpenſion of thoſe advantages 
to Which the trading worid has been accuſtomed, and on 
to expoctation of the continuance of which it rwe 
founded all its mercantile 1 mM 
CHOW 3693 04.700; 734 03 by | 1 80 6 * err 
The general nature and uſe of. paper e ela does 
thus laid down, the rules by which it ought! to be tegu- 
lated will be very obvious. The fundamental principle to 
be inſiſted on with 'refpeR-to contracting engagernents of 
the nature in queſtion, is that which ſhould regulate every 
engagement of every kind; namely, that they who promiſe 
ſhould know themſelves to be able to perform. It is mani- 
feſtly not enough, that he who ſigns or endorſes a bill (for 
the ſame general principles attach to both) ſhould know 
that he is able ultimately to pay it: he ſhould know that 
he is able to pay it, that is to ſay, to find fair means of 
paying it, at the time when it becomes due. In this latter 
particular, however, ſome latitude, of interpretation is al- 
lowable. He is not bound to be morally certain that he 
ſhall be able to pay it in every poſſible emergence which 
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may ariſe. The poſſibility of a great political — of 
a general ſtagnation of mercantile credit, or of ſome: very 
extraordinary loſs of his on; though any one of theſo 
events might diſable an individual from paying his bill, 
ſhould not prevent him from giving a bill: theſe, not being 
events reaſonably to be calculated upon. And the con- 
aurring demands of a very large number of holders of his 
notes are no more to be calculated upon than the caſes 
above mentioned: indeed they commonly imply the exiſt- 
ence of one of thoſe very caſes, namely, a general ſtagnation 
of mercantile credit. Neither a banker, therefore, nor any 
other perſon is bound in conſcience to limit his ſignature 
and endorſement of bills to the ſum which he knows he 
may by poſſibility be required to pay; nor to that which 
he may literally have bound himſelf to pay; but to the 
ſum ſor which be may reaſonably expect, that he ſhall in 
oonſequence of thoſe engagements be called upon. Care 
however is to be taken, and in the caſe of a banker eſpecial 
1 —— . A rt 94h; 
rte N art” mee bard y Heng 
The ere reſulting from' the-abuſe of — eredit have 
kei ſuppoſed often to proceed from unwarrantable con- 
duct on ti part of country bankers. Eagerneſs to obtain 
a high intereſt and other advantages frequently cauſes a very 
improvident and therefore criminal uſe to be made of the 
— from depoſits, and from the circulation of 
— Pex great kan of ultimate inſol - 
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vency,and a {lill greater riſł of failing in punctuality of pay- 
ment, by employing the money in diſcounting bills of a 


dubious nature or becoming due at too diſtant a period; in 


_ dilregard/ of the fundamental rules to which the banker 


ought carefully to attend, namely, of lending on good ſe- 


ſometimes incurred by careleſſneſs and inattention; by & 
ſanguine temper; by placing undue reliance on young and 
adventurous partners; or perhaps by blindly following an 
eſtabliſhed practice of giving out intereſt notes to too great 
an extent, without taking care that a ſufficient interval ſhall 
beallowed between the time of their being preſented for 
acceptance, and payment; and by following other old habits 
of the place, Which, under new circumſtances, are become 
inſecure. The circulation of notes, for which no intereſt is 
allowed, and which are commonly payable on demand, is 
one of the moſt profitable parts of the country banker's bu- 
ſineſs. Their circulation is promoted chiefly by his own 
cuſtomers; Who accept of them inſtead of caſh, and pay 
them away perhaps at ſome diſtance of time or place; thus 
circulating them in proportion as their own dealings with 
the bank are large or ſmall, and having large or ſmall deal- 


ings there in proportion as the bank gives them larger or 


Tmaller credit. Thus the banker is under a great tempta- 
tion to give large credit, for the ſake of the greater circula- 
tion of theſe profitable notes, as well as for the ſake alſo of 
the commiſſion or other advantages accruing from the tran{- 
actions. Again, the notes in circulation furniſh the fund 


through which the banker finds himfelf able to make thoſe 
3R : advances 
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_ advances to tis cuſtumer which operate to the extenſion 
of their dealings tagether. And thus the two parts of the 
country banker buſineſs reciprocally ſerve to extend each 
"other; the circulation of notes extending the means. of diſ- 
counting bills for cuſtomers, and the diſcounting of bills 
extending the quantity of notes taken away and eirculated. 
Hence the banker may lend his credit to the cuſtomer to-a 
vaſt extent, while neither party. poſſeſſes an adequate capi- 
tal; placing out the money, raiſed from the public, on the 
n ob bills fabricated ſor a ik the trader; 
/who perhaps is either quandexing it in; expenſive modes of 
Bring, or employing it, regardleſs of the very great intaraſt 
which he pays for it through reiterated - 2:40 in _ 
veniturous. andoamumelly loſing tene. | 
i EC 1 9 ll 
The duty of a country banker, i 3 theſe 
| et is great in proportion as the temptations are 
ſtrong, and as the evil reſulting from giving theſe enormous 
Kredits has been experienced to be great. Let him then 
conſider, that he is peculiarly liable to be aſſailed by appli- 
cations from adventurers of the deſcription. which has been 
noticed; that he is in an eſpecial manner the guardian of 
paper creſiit; and, inſtead of being himſelf a ſpeculator or 
the promoter of ſpeculations in others, may juſtly be ex- 
pedted by the country to be the inſtrument by which all ex- 
| ceſſes and abuſes of paper credit are to be ſtopped. Let 
him refle& on the diſtreſſes which. may pervade a cquntry 
through the failure of the credit even of a ſingle houſe ; the 
e that may ne ruined ſamilies; and the 


cruel 
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cruel anxiety which thouſands may experience in their efforts 
to fave themſelves from the diſgrace of failing in that general 
dowtifal of credit which his levity, his inconſideration, his 


extravagant uſe of his own credit, may contribute to bring 


on. Let him alſo dread the political evils which a general 
bankruptcy in a great mercantile and manufacturing country 
might produce: Let him remember, too, that paper credit 
is the great medium of our commerce, the coin in which 
the immenſe debts between trader and trader are paid; 

that the general currency of this coin depends on the ge- 
neral ſolvency of the perſon pledged to pay it; that an un- 
ſaſe bill is a ſort of baſe coin, which he ſhould neither iſſue 
himſelf, nor put off to others; and that though the law may 
not puniſh the fabrication of this counterfeit paper, as of 
counterfeit money, yet the moral evil is in each caſe nearly 
the ſame, Let it be his practice alſo to bear in mind that 


he is in continual danger of treſpaſſing on the ſide of too 


adventurous a ſyſtem, for which the deſire of preſent pro- 
fit, or the proſpect of ſome promiſing ſpeculation, is ever 
pleading; that although it has been admitted that he is not 
bound to be provided for every poſſible caſe which may 
occur, yet he muſt not, under cover of this conceſſion, 
neglet to provide for ſuch caſes as are in any degree pro- 
bable; that he has no right to found his expectations of 
being able to continue his courſe of payments on the ſup- 
poſed uniform continuance of all his preſent reſources ; 
that he ought to count on diſappointments in his receipts, 
and on fulfilling to the utmoſt all his payments; that con- 
tingences to a certain degree extraordinary are to be guard- 
3R2 | ed 
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ed againſt,” as well as common fluctuations; and that ex- 
perience | has, ſhewny the -neceſſity of being prepared even 
kb TER Int: Nn 
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| But the whole of 1200 2 in this refoe te 
conliſt in attending to the nature and ſtate of his on en- 
gagements, with a view to; his own individual ſafety. Let 
him reflect how extremely important paper credit is to the 
country, and how neceſſary to its maintenance it is that it 
ſhould reſt on proper and ſolid foundations. Let him 
therefore make the right uſe of the many opportunities 
which be poſſeſſes, of watching the bill tranfattions of athers. 
Let him communicate with other bankers on this ſubject 
and fhe a marked diſtruſt of thoſe perſons, whether his 
cuſtomers or not; who. are found to be aiming to extend 
their credit at the ſame time in different quarters. Let him 
refuſe to ſign. certificates for bankrupts, who, having had 
little capital, have nevertheleſs entered into enormous, bill 
engagements, and have applied the money thus raiſed to 
the eſtabliſhment of vaſt monopolies, to wild and adveny 
turous ſpeculations, to ſchemes of ambition, and to the ſup- 
port of .exfſenſive and unſuitable domeſtic. eſtabliſhments; 
nor, if the miſconduct be clearly aſcertained, be moved by 
the injudicious, perhaps intereſted, applications of his cuſ+ 
tomers or acquaintances on their behalf. In his common. 
tranſactions let him carefully obſerve the nature of the bills 
brought before him to be diſcounted. | Let him habitually 
** from thoſe Wo ur "m an explanation of every 
circumſtance 
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circumſtance. which ſeems dubious or ſuſpicious ; and en- 
apa to impreſs his cuſtomers with a ſenſe of the gene- 


ral importance of opennels and honeſty in explaining the 


nature. of their bills. Let him particularly diſtruſt. thoſe 


bills which are not drawn in the cuſtomary way of trade for 
godds fold and delivered, but ſeem merely; to be inter- 


e Sts ee (5). Ora the two 


"Oo 11 is hg ma eee br n rd 
with perfect propriety, and that a banker may not with equal p oprſety diſcount 
it. The chief objection to ſuch bills, in point of morality, i that in common 
they apparently at leaſt profeſs to be what they are not. They are ſtated on 
the face of them to be for value received ; nay perhaps exprefsly for goods ſold 
the bill drawn, for a broken. ſum, till more to favour the deception: , and thus 
they gain the credit which belongs to bills drawn in the ordinary courſe of bu- 
fineſs... All methods adopted ſor the purpoſe of diſguiſing the nature of the bill 
are palpably unjuſtifiahle. With reſpect however to the practice of inſerting the 
terms © value received” in the bill, though no value has been given for it, it may 
be obſerved, that the law requires theſe words to be inferted in every bill ĩn order 
to render it valid, and the debt which it acknowledges recoverable; as it re- 
quires. a conkderation of five ſhillings, or a peppercorn, though confeſſedly never 
paid, to be inſerted as paid in the deed conveying landed property. As this cir- 
gumſtance is univerſally known, the words in queſtion may be regarded as a 
legal f ion. And. che tranfaction will be free from moral guilt} provided that 
the nature of the bill he avowed. The bill in chat caſe is to be conſidered merely 

as the inſtrument by which one man gives his guarattee [for the payment of a 


| debt contracted by another; a thing which it is evidently fair that one man 


ſhould do, when prudence permits, for another, if he knows his own guarantee 
to be ſuſſicient, and does not e- Fer 
from what it xeally i .,, 4 


3 


brcate for the purpoſe of deceit, and alſo multiplied without limit. It maybe 
1 prudent, 
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parties to the bill; each party perhaps raiſing 0 J ney at the 
fame time on the credit of 4 fimflar bill, and each truſting 


do maintain his: ground by che repetition of a fimilar p. 

edding * the time for Paying the bil f ſhall arrive. # - - 
m ür W Kiſhi Both Ne Eier integrity 
and veracity, won oantry in All theſe bill tranf- 
Actions, which the oppoſite conduct has tended to obſcure, 
perplex, and diſcredit; and, above all things, let him culti- 
vate that moderation of mind, which , by teaching a man to 
abſtain from eager and inordinate Ipeculations, removes 
from him the ee to pulk e rang theut- 


A ee eee bee 
Swen between traders only for goods fold and delivered, the amount of ſuch bills 
in circulation cannot exceed the amoum of dehts in the way of actual trade; and 
chis amount the acceptors are likely to be able to pay. The principle, therefore, 
| vf diſtinguiſhing bills of accommodation from bills in trade, ſeems very good as a 
principle of limitation. But the diſt inction frequently cludes all the veſearches 

of the banker 5 1: 4175315 ↄd eb uch evrutoes wil 2d and he e 
In the caſe of a general ſtagnation: of trade, ſimilar to that which lately hap- 
pened, it may be particularly neceflary to. diſpenſe with the diſtinction. For 
Shen no ſale for goods can be obtained, no bills can be given in the courſe of 
trade; and nothing remains but to ſupply the urgent want of a paper medium 
by what may be terined bills of accommodation. The ſueceſs of the expedient 
reſorted to laſt year, by the. Legiſlature, tends to ſhew that there may be emer- 
gences in which ſuch bills ſhould be generally admitted. The bonds, on the 
credit of which above two millions in ſaleable exchequer bills were lent by Par- 
liament, were bonds in their nature reſembling bills of accommodation, and were 
fairly avowed to be ſo; one man making himſelf refponſible for another though 
there was no actual debt ſuppoſed to exiſt between them. 1 underſtand that 
not 4 ſingle bad debt was found to have been incurred in winding up that 
tranſac tion. n Arg SC YOU an 


moſt 
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molt. extent, wy tobe guilty. of thoſe artifices and frauds 


9151 are almo ſure 9 ee FART: immoderate ex- 
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4, In all modes of. proceeding which have an obvious 
ring on credit, a banker is bound to pay a reaſonable de- 
reg of attention q public opinion, Experience however 
555 Heyn that public opinion, with reſpect to the ſubject of 
credit, has in ſome inſtances been formed on fallacious 
grounds. And though prejudices which formerly prevailed 
have altogether diſappeared, and, others are rapidly de- 
dining; yet, many perſons are ſtill diſpoſed to ſtigmatiſe, as 
diſcreditable, ſome particular lines of conduct in a banker, 
; which, when fairly appretiated, are very far from being re- 
.pugnant to any of the fundamental principles by which cre- 
dit ought to be tried, Of the practices and circumſtances 
in Terra a few inſtances ſhall be ſubjoined. | 


fo > lower | * rene terms of 1 huſineſs, 0 or * 
grant any unuſual advantages to cuſtomers, is ſometimes 
thought a proof that a banking-houſe cannot ſafely be truſt- 
ed. Vet ſurely this is a haſty concluſion, Why may not a 
banker have recourſe, like any other trader, to every me- 
-thod of increaſing his buſineſs, which falls within the de- 
ſcription of honeſt and ingenuous competition? Why may he 
not offer to his employers advantages and accommodations 
ſuperior to thoſe afforded by other bankers, provided that 
they are ſuch a as fairly come within the line of his profeſſion, 

and are not greater chan will leave him ſolid hopes of rea- 
ſonable 
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whithe Profit; not greatftt at Grit, as a Becoy, than he meark 
_ afterwards to continue; nor involve -unconditiotial pro- 
miſes of pecuniary aſſiſtance, which the preſſure of ſome- 
what difficult times, or the cqncurrence of many applica- 
Yiohs, may be likely to diſable him from fulfilling? It 5 
2 that, by ah indi iſereet reduction of his terms, a banker 
impaits his Credit, in the judgement of intelligent men, 
ee to the reputation Which he gains for liberality. 

at Tpirited 8 in giving advantages and affording 
ee 8. if they. are <vidently under the control of 

rudence, rarely fail of being ataply repaid ; and, while the 

ok the inckyidual who makes them, art of elfential ie. | 
to kraders bf. every Uafs, ard ultimately to the Whole com- 
"nity, and even to foreign nations; by producing a general 
Tedderfon To the berni of e ee 
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Pen Agenten Wr the Tectijy'of « evniitierabte fra; 
"by a number of dt $ coccutting at once igairift which 
no prudence Soul guard; a batik&r in the Colntty, whete 
—. . may n be at hand, may be Fe to 1 
ceſlity of delay! 17 Fi ment for | A hour, or 
100 heh for 25 few e „al Ons n 1 io is in a ſlate 
not only of general folvency, but of aQual wealth. By, a 
citcuniftance fo ubtoward, hls credit _—_ undoubtedl be 
1 But it Wilt be'} pethaps Affected in a much les de- 
Etee chan mig tat Bit Have bee been fuppoled, i the cauſe be 
capable 
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capable of a fair explanation; and his character for up- 
rightneſs and veracity be previouſly well eſtabliſhed. The 
world has learnt from experience, and a more general dif- 
fuſion of knowledge on theſe ſubjects, not to be quite ſo 
prone, as heretofore it was, to form a determination preju- 
dicial to a perſon's credit in conſequence of a trifling acci- 
dent; while his probity, his ſubſtance, and other ſolid 
grounds of confidence remain firm. At all events however 
it is the duty of the banker honeſtly to avow the real cauſe 


of his temporary diſtreſs ; and not to ſhelter himſelf under 


ſubterfuges, evaſions, and falſe pretences. If he diſcerns the 
impending criſis beforchand, let him meet the danger with 
that courage which naturally belongs to integrity. Let him 
give a deciſive proof of the ſincerity of his principles by 
ſtopping payment at once, if integrity requires that ſtep, be 
it for a longer or a ſhorter period, be the hazard to his fu- 
ture credit greater or ſmaller, inſtead of adopting any frau- 
dulent or queſtionable practice for the purpoſe of procuring 
a ſupply for his wants. ng 5c R 


To borrow money upon intereſt is' frequently thought a 
diſparagement to the credit not only of a country banker, 
as already has been intimated, but of any banker. This 
opinion ſeems founded on ancient and local prejudices, 
rather than on reaſon. If he borrows money on terms ſo 
moderate as to be able to lend it out again on good ſecurity, 
and at an advance of intereſt, however ſmall; and if the 
period for which he borrows it be not longer than that for 
which he lends it out, there ſeems no valid objection to the 

"wu practice, 
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practice, even though puſhed to a conſiderable extent. It 


is proſeſſedly his buſineſs to take into his hands the money 


of others with a view to the making fome advantage of it. 
His profit, it is true, will be leſs on the ſums for which he 
pays intereſt to the lender, than on thoſe which are com- 
mitted to him as a depoſit. But why are theſe ſmaller pro- 
fits to be deſpiſed or rejected by him? His cuſtomers too, 
it may be added, derive great benefit from the practice, 
even greater, it may be, than the banker himſelf, in con- 
ſequence of his having by means of it a much larger ſum 
to lend out among them. Perhaps however he borrows 
a ſum at higher intereſt, to meet ſome temporary emer- 
gence. And, if the ſum be moderate, he is not to be 
blamed, It would be difficult, if not impoſſible, for him to 
deviſe a method of encountering the great fluctuation of 
demands, to which he muſt be ſubject, ſo convenient as that 
of occafional borrowing. Without that reſource, he would 
be obliged to keep an enormous fum always in his cheſt, to 
the injury of the public by the riſe which muſt neceſſarily 
take place in his terms of doing buſineſs. A banker who 
borrows money for either of the purpoſes which have been 
mentioned, may not be bound in conſcience ſpontaneouſly 


to diſcloſe the practice, where ſtrong prejudices ſubſiſt 
againſt it ; but he is bound not to uſe deceit to conceal it. 


Sometimes the banker raifes money by parting with bills 
which he has in hand in conſequence of having diſcounted 
them. This mode of proceeding has been thought difcre- 
ditable. But as few jult objections can be alleged againſt it, 

I © | as 
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as againſt borrowing money upon intereſt ; provided that the 
banker ſcrupulouſly refrains from parting with bills which 
have been put into his hands in confidence that they would 
remain there until they ſhould become due; and even 
from diſpoſing of thoſe which are left to his diſcretion, when 
the diſpoſal of them might prove injurious to the - perſons 
from whom they came to him; and provided alſo that in thus 
borrowing on his own credit he does not too much extend or 
purpoſely conceal his riſks. Under thoſe reſtrictions this 
method of railing money to meet occaſional fluctuations (for 
that ſhould be its object rather than the creation of a great 


permanent fund), as it may frequently be more convenient - 


than any other, ſo is it perfectly fair (t). But let it be re- 
peated, that nothing of the nature of deceit ought to be prac- 


tiſed by the banker in this or in any other tranſaction. It 


might be deſirable that a banker when he thus transfers 
bills ſhould always avow his conduct by indorſing them. 
In ſome inſtances, I believe, in conſequence of prejudices 
ſtill remaining, his credit might be affected by ſuch a ſtep; 
in one at leaſt, the cuſtoms of banking unfortunately ren- 


der it impoſſible. The bank of England will not diſcount 


bills for bankers. The grounds of this determination do 


(e:) It may be proper to obſerve, that a banker by no means acts with a cau- 
tious regard to his credit, nor guards himfelf from a very unpleaſant ſpecies of 
temptation, who allows himſelf to ſtand obliged to a cuſtomer, or other perſon, 
who is himſelf of doubtful credit, for raiſing large pecuniary ſupplies. Undue 
expectations may be excited in the mind of the needy man, of being able to bor- 


row in return from the banker; and the temptation to lend beyond the dictates 


of prudence may be too ſtrong for the banker, when the appeal is N 
gratitude, and the plea urged of ſimilar ſervice rendered to himſelf. 
352 not 
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not fall within the limits of my enquiries; but the conſe- 
quence of it is, that many London bankers, when their caſh 
is deficient, deſire ſome merchant with whom they are in 
habits of confidence to receive back his own bills, perhaps 
with the addition of thoſe of others; and to have them dif. 
counted at the bank as for himſelf. - The bank of England 
knows that this practice prevails, though frequently unap- 
prized of the extent to which it is puſhed. A banker there- 
fore ought never'to ſtrive to conceal from the knowledge of 
the bank when or how far he thus avails himſelf of its aid; 
but rather ſhould ba 1 8 W to communicate 


. e > 


It * alſo "a deemed by ſome end RE EI OG to 
the credit of a banker, to be concerned in loans to Govern- 
ment; as large payments are to be made, and the tranſac- 
tion is always attended with a riſk of loſs. Vet there ap- 
pears nothing morally reprehenſible in ſuch an undertaking, 
provided that the banker does not engage on imprudent 
terms; that he doas not contract to furniſh a ſum too great in 
proportion for the cuſtomers to whom he is agent; and that 
be does not retain or become reſponſible for too large a ſhare 
of it himſelf. He ſeems to be peculiarly qualified for the 
undertaking, by the infight which his profeſſion will have 
given him into the circumſtances both of his own employers 
and of the monied world. It is his duty not to aflign to 
any one, either from motives of intereſt or of regard, Aa 
fhare exceeding his probable reſponſibility. And it is de- 
firable that he ſhould avow the real bolders of the ſhares, as 


by 


pe 
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by concealing their names he reſerves to himſelf the op- 
portunity of taking the whole, or a very large part of the 
loan ; thus bringing himſelf into temptation, and tending 
to. eſtabliſh a cuſtom of keeping the names of the real 
holders ſecret, which may be turned by future agents for 
loans greatly to the injury of the public. 


In the next place i it is to be obſerved on the ſubject of a 
banker's credit, that there are ſome proceedings in them- 
ſelves perfectly conſiſtent with integrity, from which how- 
ever it may in common be right for his credit's ſake, as well 
as on account of the ſtrong temptations to improper conduct 
to which they may expoſe him, that he ſhould abſtain. 
Thus, it is not adviſable that a banker whoſe dealings are 
extenſive ſhould embark in any other buſineſs, which may 
eventually be injurious to his credit. Not that it is by any 
means univerſally wrong in a banker to engage in an ad- 
ditional employment. A bank in a country town, though 
of eſſential benefit to the neighbourhood, may neither fur- 
niſh ſufficient occupation, nor a comfortable livelihood ta 
its proprietor, Under thoſe circumſtances he may ſerve 
not himſelf only, but the public, by uniting with it ſome 
other employment confined within proper bounds, and not 
attended with any material. riſk. It ſeems however gene- 
rally deſirable, that a banker whoſe depoſits are large ſhould 
not alſo be a mant (u)- The N u * x] rule 

may 


(uv) There are ſome places white the e the ties profeſſions is 
lo TY —__ and the profits of each of the numerous partners in the 


banking 
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may be traced in the diſfferent᷑ nature of the two profeſſions. 
The banker is in a confiderable degree able to aſcertain be- 
forehand the iecurity on which he lends out his money, and 
to keep a watchful eye afterwards over the proceedings both 
of his debtors and of his competitors. His riſk therefore, 
if he is prudent, is fmall; and it ought to be, for he deals 
with the money of others. His profits, being certain, are 
individually ſmall likewiſe. The merchant on the contrary 
inveſts his capital in remote and comparatively hazardous 
concerns; he gives long credit, and on ſingle ſecurity ; he 
depends ſometimes on the conduct of perſons reſident in 
diſtant countries; is liable to the riſe and fall of markets, 
which are often very great; and is, more or leſs, at the 
mercy of ſeas and tempeſts. On all theſe accounts his rifks 
are neceſſarily great; he traffics however chiefly with his 
own money. His profits, being precarious, muſt be pro- 
portionally large. Now experience has evinced that men 
are uſually but too prone to graſp at greater advantages 
though with greater riſk, rather than to acquieſce in ſure, 
but moderate, gains. If a banker is alſo a merchant, there 
is much danger of his making trade his principal object, 

and rendering his bank too far ſubſervient to purpoſes of 


banking - houſe are perhaps ſo moderate, that this obſervation may not apply to 
them. There may alſo be other poſſible grounds of exception. If there are 
many. partners in the bank, and if the ſuperintending partner is not in trade, nor 
devoted to the intereſts of any trading partner; theſe circumſtances may afford 
effectual ſecurity againſt that diverſion of the banking funds to the purpoſes of 
trade, the danger of which, © He OA „ N 
** | 


commerce ; 
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commerce; of his turning the great depoſit in his hands 
into ſuch a channel as to render his fortune an inadequate 
ſecurity againſt the riſks which he encounters and of his 
placing the money veſted in his hands on banking princi- 
ples ſo far out of his reach, that even the fluctuations com- 
mon in the trading world may bring him into diſtreſs ; not 
to mention the danger there is, left, when a great banker be- 
comes a trader with the capital of his cuſtomers, 'he may 
prejudice the general mtereſts of trade by entering into 
monopolifing ſpeculations. This obſervation, which has 
been meant to refer hitherto to London banks, may be ap- 
plied with atleaſt equal force to a country banker, who has 
raiſed a great depoſit by giving intereſt for money, or by a 
large circulation of notes. 'He may eaſily be led to puſh 
his circulation, and raiſe his rate of intereſt, for the ſake of 
acquiring the means of ſupporting ſome trading ſcheme, or 
maintaining ſome vaſt (x) monopoly. If his mercantile 
projects are unſucceſsful, and fadden embaraſſments arife, 
he may be betrayed into attempts to extricate himſelf from 
his difficulties by reſorting to ſome reprehenſible or frau- 


(e) The great and extenſive diſtreſs 6ccaſioned by the downfall of 2 banking- 
houſe, which was rained by an attempt of the. leading partner to eſtabliſh a mo- 
nopoly of alum, is not yet forgotten, And we have recently witneſſed the eala- 
mities which attended the failure of another bank, ſet up and carried on by its 
proprietors merely to create a fund, by the moſt diſingenuous means, for the 
purpoſe of ſupporting their wild and unlimited ſpeculations in the cotton trade. 
Whenever a mercantile houſe whoſe credit is already firained, enters into the 
banking buſineſs; the fair preſumption is, that the bank is opened only as an ex+ 


W | 
dulent 
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dulent tranſaction in the banking line. The two principal 
cauſes of almoſt all the diſhoneſty and fraud which has oc- 
curred in the practice of bankers (and the caſe is indeed 
the ſame-with- reſpect to traders of all deſcriptions) have 
been the urgency of preſſing wants, and eagerneſs for exor- 
bitant gain. To their influence the banker who is alſo a 
merchant peculiarly ſubjects himſelf. The detention and 
miſapplication of money ſent to the banker in order that it 
might be immediately inveſted in the funds; the ſale of 
ſtocks held by him in truſt, and perhaps for widows and 
orphans, or of other ſtocks which he has a power of attorney 
to ſell at his diſcretion; the converſion into money of ſhort 
bills placed with him for ſafe cuſtody, and ſtill the property 
of the depoſiters: theſe are practices at the idea of which a 
perſon of common reputation would ſhudder; yet they are 
practices which, when bankruptcy has diſcloſed men's pro- 
ceedings, have too often been found to have taken place; 

and almoſt univerſally through the operation of the one or 
the other of the cauſes recently ſtated. In ſuch caſes the « ori- 
ginal intention may always have been ſpeedily to replace 
the ſum, which was then conſidered as merely borrowed 
from the creditor, or the truſt. But it was borrowed from 
an unſuſpecting creditor, and from a truſt, ſacred and un- 
alienable. When once pri vate property is thus infringed; 
motives for delaying to replace it are likely to gather 
ſtrength, and a habit of further infringement to be formed. 

The credit too of the houſe in the eyes of clerks, and the 
confidence of one partner in another, muſt abate; and if the 
e be ſurmiſed abroad, the general credit of the 
7621 houſe 
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houſe muſt naturally decay, though the preciſe cauſe of its 


diminution may never be formally ſtated to the proprietors. 


If hazardous enterpriſes in commerce be thus reprehen- 
ſible in a banker, to venture deeply in the purchaſe and 
ſale of (y) ſtocks, or lottery-tickets, or other articles the 
value of which is equally fluctuating, is alſo incompatible 
with credit and integrity; and to engage in ſuch practices 
obſcurely, and through the medium of an unavowed agent, 
is ſtill more to be condemned than entering into them 
openly. It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that every conſi- 
deration which renders it the duty of a banker to refrain 
from ſuch ſpeculations, ought to deter him from connect- 
ing himſelf in partnerſhip with a man embarked or likely 
to embark in them, and from delaying to diſſolve e a 
connection if already formed. 


In advancing money on merely perſonal ſecurities, what- 
ever their nature may be, a banker ought to be uniformly 
attentive to the ſuggeſtions of prudence; and, above all, to 
that fundamental rule of never lending too much to the 
ſame individual, on the obſervance of which the ſafety and 
credit of a banking-houſe eſſentially depend. This remark 


may be extended with the utmoſt propriety to the caſe of 


bankers lending their credit, inſtead of their money, to their 


() The diſtreſs which aroſe about twenty years ſince, from the failure of an 
eminent banker, who ruined himſelf by ſtock- jobbing, os illuſtrates the 
danger and the criminality of that practice. 

TS cuſtomers, 
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cuſtomers. The danger of the practice, particularly in the 
caſe of London banks lending credit to their London cuſ- 
tomers, ariſes from the facility with which, if admitted at all, 
it may be carried to an indefinite extent. Hence the reſo- 
lution adopted by bankers reſident in the metropolis not 
to accept bills drawn. in London, though the acceptance of 
them to a moderate extent would not neceſſarily imply any 
thing diſcreditable, ſeems no improper rule for their con- 
duct. The practice of accepting bills from the country, 
though liable alſo to be too far extended, is much more ſuſ- 
ceptible of limitation; the country cuſtomers of a London 
bank being comparatively few in number. And it ſeems 
highly beneficial to trade, that ſome reſpectable houſe in 
London, acquainted with the ſeveral houſes with which it 
deals in the country, and holding proper ſecurity from 
them, ſhould guarantee the payment of their bills, in order 
to give them ſufficient currency in the metropolis. The 
bills of the London merchant do not ſtand in need of the 
ſame aid. He lives in the place where they chiefly circu- 
late. His credit therefore can be enquired into, and can 
_ Jeareely fail to be tolerably well appretiated. The practice 
"prevailing among ſome bankers, of indorſing to a certain 
extent bills drawn from the country on foreign parts, 
though not thoſe drawn in like manner by their London 
cuſtomers, ſeems grounded on the ſame principle of diſtinc- 


Theſe obſervations on moral duties, referring to the ſub- 
ject of credit, may not improperly be concluded with a few 
words 
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words on the ſame topic, reſpecting the conduct due from 

bankers towards each other, and the treatment which they 

may reaſonably claim from their cuſtomers. It is not ſuf- 
ficient for a banker to abſtain from premeditated attempts 
to impair the credit of his comnetitors. He cannot but 
know of how delicate a nature credit is, and with what 
eaſe, eſpecially in critical times, it may be wounded or de- 
ſtroyed. He ought therefore to guard his expreſſions with 
the utmoſt care; and never to throw out an idle word 
which is likely to be miſconſtrued to the injury of another 
houſe. On the contrary, let him omit no opportunity of 
defending the perſonal character and credit of any of his 
rivals, when unjuſtly attacked. And particularly let him 
beware that no blind prejudice, no lurking ſpark of pride, 
envy, or malevolence, betray him into the practice of 
haſtily decrying thoſe bankers who deviate from antient 
cuſtoms {till retained by himſelf. Let him remember that 
forms and modes of tranſacting buſineſs, which were ori- 
ginally uſeful, in the improved ſtate of trade may have be- 
come needleſs and inconvenient ; and that new branches of 
buſineſs, formerly unknown to the banking line, may now 
be found naturally allied to (z) it. In the next place, the 
employers 


(z) If the principles of moral duty are ineffectual, ſelf-intereſt may well diſ- 
poſe rival banks, eſpecially country banks, to cordiality and friendly intercourſe. 
By mutually throwing out unfounded inſinuations, by refuſing each other's notes 
when there is no juſt ground of ſuſpicion, and by various other unkind offices, 
the one may impair the credit of the other, in ſuch a degree as to produce the 
moſt ſerious conſequences : and even a greater houſe, by impairing the credit of 
a ſmaller, may materially ſuffer in the end. On the contrary, if a good under- 
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employers of a banker ſhould. be cautious of liſtening, 
and ſtill more of giving currency and circulation, to 
light and uncertain. rumours to- his prejudice. Let them 
not be immoderately and unfeelingly precipitate in taking 
Keps to ſecure themſelves againſt a poſſibility of loſs. In- 
ſtead of eagerly withdrawing their depoſits when they 
amount but to paltry ſums, or inſiſting on inſtantaneous 
payment in guineas for every one of the banker's notes 
which they chance to have in their hands; let them not be 
unwilling to bear ſome ſhare in the common (aa) riſk, and 


to hazard ſome reaſonable ſacrifice, for the merited ſupport 
of the individual banking-houſe, and the maintenance of 
general credit. 


TEOEE ſubſiſts between them, prompting them to co-operate in detecting 
frauds upon either bank, to lend each other guineas to meet a temporary influx 
of notes, and to communicate. with frankneſs the characters of individuals i in 
the trading world, and the credit due to their reſpective cuſtomers, the 1 
cal advantages are obvious. 

As the bank of England, in conſequence of a variety of circumſtances, has the 
credit of the whole trading world in ſome meaſure at its diſpoſal, it is in a par- 
ticular manner incumbent on thoſe who may be appointed to manage its con- 
cerns, to act, not with equity only, but with benevolence (and much has often 

been ſhewn by them) towards individual bankers and traders; and ſcrupuloufly 
to beware of exciting unmerited ſuſpicions againſt particular houſes. It ſeems 
indeed their intereſt, as the great guardians of the general credit of the kingdom, 
to ſupport credit unjuſtly impeached either in London or in the country, as far 
as prudence will permit, 

(aa) Much of the late diftreſs in the commercial world was owing, as the 
event proved, to the unfounded fears of men of property; who would not truſt 
bankers of real wealth, and eſpecially bankers in the COUNTY; with the ſmall 
ſums 2 N lying in their hands. 


A few 
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A few obſervations on the head of profit may be ſug- 
geſted in the next place. The ſubjects of credit and pro- 
fit are naturally ſo connected, that ſome of the preceding re- 
marks have unavoidably had a remote reference to the lat- 
ter topic, and ſome of the remarks about to be made. will 


neceſſarily bear upon the former. 


The profits of a banker depend partly on the extent of 
his buſineſs, and partly on his terms and modes of dealing. 
His moral duties therefore reſpecting them relate to his pro- 
ceedings with a view to gain cuſtom, and to the advantage 

which he makes on ſeparate tranſactions. 


One of the moſt effectual ways in which a banker can re- 
commend himſelf to extenſive buſineſs is by conſulting the 
advantage and accommodation of his employers. If his 
bank be deemed ſafe; and if by moderation in his terms of 
dealing, by univerſal good uſage of his cuſtomers, by ſtu- 
dying their concerns and adapting his proceedings as far as 
may be to their convenience, by accuracy in keeping their 
accounts, by giving to them that aſſiſtance in loans, and in 
other ways, which their reſpective ſituations, when fairly 
appretiated, entitle them to claim, he makes men feel that 
it is their intereſt to deal with him; employment. will flow 
to him in abundance, and of its own.accord. Some of the 
principal reſtrictions which he ought to preſcribe to him- 
ſelf, with reſpect to the advantages and accommodations to 
be afforded to cuſtomers, have been recently ſtated un- 


der the head of credit. Within the general limits there 
ſpecified, 
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ſpecified, if he reſides in London, let him fearch after op- 
portunities of ſurpaſſing his rivals in conferring thoſe fa- 
vours, and performing thoſe good offices, by which a banker 
in the metropolis may frequently be of fignal affiſtance to 
thoſe who deal with him ; and ſecure their friendſhip and 
recommendation, as well as their cuſtom, by the ties of ob- 
ligation and gratitude. Under the ſame reſtrictions, if he 
lives in the country, where it is uſual for bankers to allow 


ſome intereſt for money placed in their cuſtody ; let him 


not be aſhamed, while he neglects no other fit method of 
conciliating eſteem, to recommend himſelf by being more 
liberal than his neighbours. But let not eagerneſs to obtain 
buſineſs, or any other conſideration, lead him to imitate 


thoſe adventurers who, for the purpoſe of forcing them- 


ſelves into notice, bite dec Rem to bold out, both in 
town and country, propoſals and offers which perhaps they 


| Hever meant, but certainly were never likely to be able to 


realiſe; while in private they have reſorted to paltry and 
diſingenuous arts, in order to undermine and ſupplant their 
more deſerving competitors. Let him never take a ſingle 
ſtep for the purpoſe of acquiring or of retaining a cuſtomer, 


which he ſhould bluſh to have communicated to the world. 


Let him fix in his mind this fundamental rule; never to 
grant a favour to perſons whoemploy another banker, with 
a view to induce them to deal with himſelf, which he would 
not have granted them, had they dealt with him already. 
And never let him ſeek for cuſtom by encouraging or con- 


niving at fraud; as by freely permitting perſons to keep 
aſh with him, whom another banker has diſcarded for cri- 
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minal practices. Nor ever let him ſeek to retain cuſtom 
at the expenſe of veracity ; as by aligning ſome falſe reaſon 
for refuſing loans of money, that he may not give offence to 
thoſe who wiſh to borrow. A banker often feels ſtrongly 
tempted to repel ſuch applications, by alleging that he can- 
not accede to them without preſent inconvenience to him- 
ſelf; when in reality the ſole cauſe of his reluctance is the 
apprehenſion that the perſons who make them are either not 
punctual, or not ſafe. 


It was: ſaid that, in purſuing profit, a banker ought never 
to make any advantage in the courſe of his bulineſs pri- 
vately or ſurreptitiouſly, which he ought to be aſhamed of 
avowing. Let this rule be conſidered by the banker who 
artfully.endeavours to prevent a dividend from being made 
on the property of bankrupts lying in his hands; or who 
hires a fecret agent to collect the notes of a rival country 
bank for the purpoſe of creating a run upon it; or who gets 
his own notes into circulation by any unfair means. An- 
ther inſtance to which it may be applied, though ori- 
ginating perhaps more frequently in culpable neglect than 
in deliberate bad intention, is the caſe of profit made on 
what are called dead accounts; that is, on ſums of money 
remaining in a banker's hands after the death of the owner, 
in conſequence. of their being unknown to his repreſenta- 
tives. Speedy intelligence of the exiſtence of theſe ſums 
ought to be given by the banker to the perſons entitled to 
the diſpoſal of them. The ſame remark may be apphed to 


the caſe of ſums forgotten, as may ſometimes happen, by 
the 
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the owner. The vaſt depoſits lately remaining in the 
bank of England, under the name of unclaimed dividends, 
may afford ſome ground for concluding, that money to a 
conſiderable amount may chance to remain long unclaimed 
in the hands of a great and long-eſtabliſhed banker; whoſe 
duty it therefore is occaſionally to examine into this matter, 


and perhaps at fixed e leſt it ſhould eſcape his at- 
tention. 


The banker ought with 1 care to refrain from taking 
advantages prohibited by the laws of his country. It is 
ſometimes a matter of difficulty to aſcertain, in banking 
tranſactions, whether a particular proceeding is or is not 
uſurious (55); and a banker may ſuſpect himſelf in every caſe 
vhen he feels a deſire to keep the matter ſecret. The laws 
reſpecting uſury, which perhaps might have been more be- 
neficial had they allowed ſomewhat more latitude in the 
rate of intereſt according to the degree of the borrowers 
credit, ſeem to require a liberal conſtruction; and they are 
generally interpreted with liberality by a jury. When it is 
| previouſly ſettled that a banker ſhall receive, merely for ad- 
vancing a ſum of money, a compenſation, in any ſhape 
| whatever, amounting to more than legal intereſt, the tranl- 


(33) The laws concerning uſury are now juſtly 8 as referring — 
political expediency, and not to any thing naturally ſinful in the cuſtom of taking 
intereſt. There is indeed uſury in a moral ſenſe; namely, when unwarrantable 
advantages are extorted from others; and it may exift when the bounds preſcribed 
by law are not exceeded. This however is not the ſubjeQ at preſent under 
\.— | 


action 
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atlion is uſurious : Thus it is uſury to give a premium to 


a banker to induce him to lend money at 5k; per cent. 


But if he lends a ſum of money at the higheſt rate of legal 
intereſt, "and with a direct view to ſecure, by lending it, the 
advantage of the borrower's cuſtom, which he knows he 
ſhould not otherwiſe enjoy the tranfaftion, though repte- 
henfible if meant to decoy the borrower. from his former 
banker, does not ſeem to be ufarious; unlefs. it be rendered 


ſo by ſomething which ambunts to a ſtipulation reſpecting 


the additional profit. A country trader, for example, re- 
queſts of a London banker æ loan of ſome thouſand pounds, 
and offerꝭ him 41. per cent as the annual intereſt. The 
banker, hoping that the trader may be led by a ſenſe of the 


obligation to d buſineſs at his office, and influenced by the 


expełtatiom of the additional advantages of che commiſhon 
on the bills which he may Have to diſcount, and of profit 


from depoſits which may be placed in his hands by the other, 
conſents. Vet he is no uſuret. For theſe advantages, though 


obtained by granting the loan, are held by him merely 
during the pleaſure of the borrower; and are no other than 
thoſe which be receives from every perſon who draws upon 
him, as a fam and-equitable compenſation for his trouble. 
And why is it not as irreproachable in a banker to recom- 
mend himſelf profeſſionally to another man by lending him 
money in his diſtreſs, as by ſhewing him any other mark 
of kindneſs or attention? But had it been covenanted 
that the borrower ſhould deal with the banker for a cer- 
tain time, and never! draw upon him within a certain 
amount of the original loan, ſo that the latter miglit be ſure 
of nts having à ſum im his hands to employ: for. his own: 
3 emolument; 
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emalument; this contract would have rendered the: u 
Ko adorn, 1 ne — til j 


11 bas been already erben that, a as the banker ade 
with the money of others, prudence in lending it out is par- 
ticularly his duty. He is at liberty to employ it in the man- 
ner commonly adopted by his brethren, unleſs he diſcerns 
the cuſtom to be improperly hazardous, either in its own: 
nature, or from local and temporary circumſtances. 
But he cannot with a ſaſe conſcience inveſt, ſums on 
doubtful ſecurities, or on ſecurities: not ſo eaſily con- 
vertible into money as his circumſtances may probably re- 
quire, for the | fake of obtaining high intereſt. An im- 
prudent loan is the more reprehenſible on account of the 
conſequences to which it may lead. It has often hap- 
pened that a banker, having already lent more to a mer- 
chant Who deals with him than proper caution would have 
authoriſed, has proceeded to lend him larger and larger 
ſums, ſometimes with the hope of thus enabling him to re- 
trieve his affairs and repay all that be has borrowed ; and. 
ſometimes, in part at leaſt, from the leſs honourable moti ve 
of ſaving himſelf from the diſgrace of having the raſnhneſs 
of the original loan expoſed to the world by the merchant's. 
failure. The effects of this practice have been exemplified 
in the downfall of many great houſes, Akin to this pro- 
ceeding, but ſtill more flagrantly wrong, is the fraud of giv- 
ing a good character of undeſerving perſons who are in his. 
debt, for the purpoſe of upholding their credit until they 
have paid what is due to him by the ſums levied from 

thoſe to whom this good character is made known. 
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It is not enough for' the banker to act conſcientiouſly in 
his own perſon with reſpe& to profit. Let him guard 
againſt: conniving at deceit or extortion in his partners. 
Let him alſo attend to the conduct of his clerks, who ſome- 

times from a want of ſtrictneſs of moral principle will per- 
haps pay away light money, or practiſe other little artifices, 
of which he never would be guilty himſelf; and ſometimes, 
through an inconſiderate zeal for his intereſt, will exag- 
gerate his credit, and talk magnificently of his affairs (eſpe- 
cially if they ſee their principal pleaſed by this conduct) 
and tell petty and indirect, if not great and direct, falſe- 
hoods, when they conceive them to be for his ſervice. The 
principal has à joint ſhare in the immorality of ſuch pro- 
ceedings, if he does not actively repreſs them in his agents. 

A banker ſhould never be led by indolence, or by the care- 
leſſneſs which often ſprings from the conſciouſneſs of great 
wealth, to negle& the due ſuperinteridance of his buſineſs, 
much leſs to commit the management of it to the unin- 
{pected conduct of his clerks. There may be an error in 
perpetually prying into every minute part of their beha- 
viour ; but frequent examination and enquiry are requiſite 
to-inſpire them: _ proper pO as well as with 2 


per cog a eee 


Some beds cet bp to the conduct of; a 
banker towards his employers, and partly to his own moral 
diſpoſitions, remain to be ſubjoined. 


A aer ought to deal equally with his cuſtomers; that 
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is vita be ought never to give undue! preferences; and. 
ſuch are all preferences which aue not faunded on ſome 
claim reſulting from the peculiar conduct or ſituation of the 
perlen to whom they are given. This rule dots: not pro- 
habit him, in lending mant, from ſhe wing eſpecial favour 
to a: cuſtomer, who has introduced other cuſtomers. to the 
houſe. Towards ſack perſons he may indulge a particular 
degree of; gratitude; and on ſome accafions may properly 
be led hy that ſemtimient alone ſpdntaheoufly to affur them 
alliſtanes. Neither docs it probibit him from taking higher 
intereſt when there is greater Tiſh... But where the riſks are 
equal, though from gratitude ar-compaiſion he may occa- 
— 7 abate gf his common: terms yet he ought not to 
thoſs terms upon a borto en No happens to. be unac- 
quainted voith his uſual rate of dealing, or whoſe modeſty 
points him out as capable of being driven intu a hard bar 
ain. Im like manner, if a redundance or a ſcarcity oficaſh 
inithe kingdom renders: 16 right for: tlie hanken to make an 
advance or a tedudtion.in'the intereſt; on the fums already 
owing to him impartiality requires him, inſtead of ſelecting 
from ſelfih yiews: a [few objects of favour, ta make the 
change on- general principles. tot rates of terms 
for tranſacting any branch of the banking bufmeſs, even 
though the higher rate ſhould not be too high, naturally 
ſptead a ſuſpicion abroad of a griping diſpoſition in the 
banker; and inay/by.degrocs excite: in hin the ene 


| itſelf. 111 ordut 2 oi isnt ot! II 


1 is not "unfair in a banker oceabcnily- 0 lend the 
21 | ſurplus 
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furplus of his money to ſtrangers on terms lower than thoſe 
which he takes from his friends and conſtant cuſtomers. 
This practice may at times be neceſſary, in order that he 
may make /ome: intereſt of his fluctuating ſurplus. It is 
however a practice not altogether creditable, and one which 
AN be RO as much as can conveniently. be done. 


How ga it * Ns aſked, ; is a banker at liberty i in point 
of moral duty to ſhew. eſpecial and extraordinary favour; in 
the way of loans, to his relations and friends, from whom 
he has previouſly received obligations ? If the antecedent 
obligation was conferred on the banking-houſe, it ſeems 
better that the houſe ſnhould repay it when a proper oppor- 
tunity occurs. H it was conferred on one of the part- 
ners as a private individual, he ought rather to repay 
it by maans of his private property, and not out of the 
common fund. But in aſſiſting his near connections with 
loans, and indulgences, let him beware of being ſeduced by 
affaction and hahits of intercourſe to proceed to unwarranta- 
ip lengths for their accommodation and advantage. | 


A banken. fricontemglatiog the great ſums which paß 
through his hands, and alſo in lending money, is apt to feel 
a pride of ſuperiority, and a ſenſe of ſelf· importance. In- 
ſtead of cheriſhing a ſpirit ſo unchriſtian, let him in the firſt 
caſe remember that thoſe ſums axe the property of other 
men; and that he is only the agent employed in the manage- 
ment of them. In the ſecond, let him recollect what will 
naturally be the 8 of the borrower, and ſtudiouſly 

5 endeavour 
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endeavour by ſimplicity and kindheſs of marmer, and a total 
abſtinence from all ſymptoms of arrogatice and oſtentation, 
to remove every unpleaſant emotion from the breaſt of the 
perſon who! ſolicits his aĩd. Let him remember that the 
| borrower, even if greatly embaraſſed in his circumſtances, 
may be a man of as much integrity, and as much genuine 
reſpectability (for genuine reſpectability i is not to be mea- 

ſured by wealth), as himſelf: and that, if che point of mu- 
tual obligation be conſidered; the dender commonly derives 
intereſt and other advantages in the line of his profeflion in 
conſequence of granting the loan,” which may be nearly or 
altogether of as much benefit to him, as thoſe v by 
ene eee eee oe 303 280 
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Let the backer ud bevirald taking ente at + the dar. 
tomer who leaves him, while he praiſes and careſſes the 
man who removes to his banking - houſe from another. Let 
not the numerous inſtances of fraud in the trading world, 
which: are continually, coming before him, induce him to 
harbour uncandid and indiſcriminate ſuſpicions, or to deal 
in haſty cenſures againſt individuals. Neither let the dan- 
gers be forgotten which attend a banker in habits of con- 
vivial ſociety; habits which often lead him, eſpecially if a 
young man, to form acquaintances and friendſhips with a 
view to cuſtom, and with little regard to the characters of 
aſſociates; and if they are men of ſlender property, to ſupply 
them with money, to entruſt them with ſecrets, and thus to 
u N to — the credit of the SOUR: 


In 
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In every line of life, the danger of being betrayed into 
unjuſtifiable conduct increaſes with the number of tempta- 
tions, and with the facility of tranſgreſſing. On both theſe 
accounts, the banker who is deſirous of repreſenting in Par- 
hament the town where he lives, or who has a ſeat for that 
place, or for any other, in the Houſe of Commons, ought to 
be on his guard, even more than his brethren, againſt taking 
undue ſteps either to conciliate his preſent” cuſtomers, or 


to attract additional employment. He will eafily diſcern that 


his bank affords-very convenient modes of adminiſtering a 
bribe to the voter. He will perceive many opportunities of 
ſtrengthening his intereſt, or of extending his buſineſs, by 
doing parliamentary jobs for thoſe who elec}, or for thoſe 
who: deal with him. He will not fail to diſcover; that if he 
ſhould be happy enough always to think. and:to divide with 
the miniſter of the day, gratitude may induce the latter to 
reward his faithful adherent by recommendations to his 
private friends, and by making ſome of the ſtreams of pub- 
lic revenue flow through his office. Let the banker how- 
ever, while he avoids the temptations to which the poſleſ- 
fion of a ſeat in Parliament expoſes him, ſtudy to collect 


from his cuſtomers that commercial information which his 


employment will continually furniſh means of acquiring ; 


information which may greatly contribute to direct his 


judgement on ſubjects coming before him in his legiſlative 
capacity. 


In the laſt place, the banker's attention may be directed 


to 
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to thoſe incidental methods and opportunities of "IF 
good, which his nen en affords. | 


A banker ſhould conſtantly conſider the good, which his . 
eee e gives him the power of effecting, as one of the 
valuable ends to be attained by following it. This power, 
if he is a man of any. eminence, will be very extenſive. IH 
he is fixed in a country town, he. is the general patron and 
ſupport of the trading world there. If in the metropolis, 
his influence, though leſs concentrated, may be ſtill greater. 
Providence does not furniſh: obvious opportunities of doing 
good without attaching criminality to the neglect of them. 
Nor do thoſe men, whatever be their line of life, manifeſt a 
chriſtian ſpirit. who. are diligent and. active in purſuing their 
own intereſts, and ſupine in fearching out occafions of me 
TIE diſintereſted benefits on othork.. | 


ih — Ai becomes apprized, in dhe batte of 
his tranſactions, of the ſituation of many deſerving people 
in diſtreſſed circumſtances; perſons whoſe moral characters 
are exemplary (for that is a point which ſhbuld be care- 
fully examined), and who are embaraſſed or reduced by 
misfortunes. | Such perſons are among the beſt objects of 
liberality. By being furniſhed with ſmall ſums, ſometimes 
as gifts, more frequently as loans, they may be enabled to 
ſet up little ſhops for the ſupport of their families, or to ex- 
tricate themſelves from the neceſſity of ſelling all their ſtock, 
and abandoning every proſpect of eaſe and competence, for 
the payment of rent, or of debts unavoidably contracted 
in 
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in u buſineſs. Jo, caſes of this nature let the banker ſtu- 


diouſly adyert,. If he reſides in the country, he will have 
opportunities of rendering ſimilar aſſiſtance to farmers de- 
ſerving al kindneſs and encouragement. Private gentlemen, 
and others, WhO would willingly give ſmall donations, fre- 
quently cannot lend ſomewhat larger ſums with conve- 
nience ; and are commonly diſinclined to lend them, partly 
tor want of opportunities of enquiring into the maral. 
character of the borrower and the probability of repay- 

ment; and partly through a diſlike to the trouble which. 
attends the keeping of ſuch accounts. Hence it peculiarly 
becomes the banker, to whom from his profeſſional ſitua- 
tion and habits thele difficulties are triſles, to exert himſelf 
in doing good by benevolent loans. Let it not be ſaid that 
to engage in theſe tranſactions is imprudent. If carried on 
with caution and within moderate limits, they will neither 
hurt the credit nor affect the proſits of the houſe; and will in 
many caſes enable the banker to do an act of charity in a 
manner more commodious to himſelf. and not leſs heneficial 
to the patty aſſiſted, than by giving relief from his private 
purſe. The ſame liberal ſpirit may alſo be ſhewn in re- 
turning by an equivalent ſubſcription the profit made from 


depoſits for charitable inſtitutions; and by paying intereſt 


to perſons of ſmall fortunes, perhaps with large families, the 


chief ſhare of whoſe capital happens to lie for a time in the 


banker's hands, until a favourable occaſion ariſes of veſting 
it in the funds, or in ſome other defirable way. Poſſibly 
too it might in ſome caſes be reaſonable to Ao iwreſd for 
6— from the ſale of the property of bank- 

3X rupts. 
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rupts. It is of thriving banks chat we are now en 
and the admonition meant to be intimated i is, that the part- 
ners ſhould practice liberality not merely i in their indivi- 
dual capacities, but collectively alſo in their profeſſional 
tranſactions. With reſpect to arreſting of debtors, and preſſ- 
ing the payment of bills, there is great room for doing eſ- 
ſential good by the exerciſe of generoſity and forbearance; 
and I believe that bankers err as frequently on the ſide of 
liberality, as on that of parſimony and rigour : though the 
error on the former fide may perhaps ſometimes proceed. 
rather from the curſory manner in which theſe branches of 
buſineſs are conducted, than from a ſtudied attention to the 
nature of the particular caſe, and the general welfare of ſo- 


126] is a a [vent advantage as well as { Gomiforn to perſons in 
the lower lines of life, to be able at any time to depoſit i in 
fafe hands, and in a way attended with profit, the little 
ſums which their induſtry has accumulated; The banker 
who is averſe to receive them, either from a diſdain of un- 
dertaking ſuch ſmall concerns, or from conceiving that the 
emoluments to be derived from them will not quite repay 
the trouble which they create, re rp the _ 
oy hn Err Roo 


af barker has it BOW in his power to be of material for 
vice to traders, eſpecially to young beginners, by aſſiſting 
them with his advice as to forming partnerſhips; as to the 
mode of conducting various parts of their buſineſs, and 
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the beſt means of preſerving and making the moſt advan- 
tageous uſe of their credit; and by conveying to them in- 


formation concerning the . * of thoſe with whom 
they deal, and of thoſe whom they truſt. Let him ſeek to 
obtain general knowledge on thoſe wi for the purpoſe 
of making this uſe of it. 


It is alſo very mach in the power, and it ought con- 
ſlantly to be the object, of a banker to contribute towards 
purifying trade in general from fraudulent and diſcredita- 
dle practices. By ſhewing encouragement and giving pre- 
ſerences to honeſt and induſtrious traders; by ſtanding 
forward as far as truth will authoriſe him in ſupport of 
their character and credit; by rejecting cuſtomers whoſe 
conduct in trade has been notoriouſly flagitious; by re- 


fuſing aſſiſtance and countenance, to adventurous ſpecula- 
tors, to the extravagant, the rapacious, the tricking, and the 


profligate ; by laying diſadyantages in the way of dealers 


in contraband goods; by activity in bringing to juſtice 


ſwindlers and forgers ; a ſingle individual may effect exten- 
five and moſt, ſubſtantial good. On the contrary, by re- 
miſſneſs in attending to theſe and ſimilar opportunities of 


uſefulneſs, and much more by wilfully diſregarding or 
perverting them through eagerneſs for his own prolit; he 


co- operates in ſanctioning the abuſes and the crimes with 
which he finds trade contaminated, and in tranſmitting 


them forward to diſtant generations. The inſight which 


his buſineſs gives him into the nature of all kinds of trade 
(an inſight which he will do well to cultiy ate for the ſake 
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of the laudable and beneficial purpoſes to which it may be 

applied); and the knowledge which he neceſſarily acquires of 
tte affairs of thoſe who deal with him, will add great weight 
to His advice; and will enable him to exert an influence 
not only on the mercantile and commercial proceedings, 
but even on the moral character, of numbers with whom 
he is E | oh 


He 21 i} 
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If merit ought to Net reruns from a banker 
wherever it is found, it has furely a peculiar claim upon 
Him when found in his own houſe. On this principle, as 
welt as for other "reaſons, clerks, whoſe honeſty and dili- 
gence have long been experienced, are fitly rewarded by 
being taken, if circumſtances fuit, into partnerfhip. It is a 

reward which will not only be highty grateful to them- 
ſelves, but one Which will make young men of good cha- 
rafters anxious to come into their place; and will add 
greatly to the effect of chat vigilant ſolicitude with which 
a batikef ought at all times to ſuperintend the moral cha- 
_ racer of his ſubordinate affiftants. ,- The nature too of their 

paſt employment has been ſuch as to render them perfectly 
qualified to conduct the buſineſs of the houſe. Their ac- 
quaimtance with the views and habits of the older partners 
may make their aſſiſtance in the management of it ex- 
tremely dehrable. And thus the latter may reap the 
advantage of being enabled to allow themſelves a cer- 
tain degree of relaxation from pecuniary concerns; and 
to dedicate a greater portion of their time to domeſtic 
duties, to improving Wa to 8 ſcience, or to the 
| ſervice 
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ſervice of their country as magiſtrates and members of 
PORT + 


10 8 If a banker, a an intention of re- 


linquiſhing his employment, or of purſuing it in a different 
channel, ſells his houfe, as the term is, to another banker 


for a ſum of money, the tranſaction is not neceſſarily bla- 


mable; as his cuſtomers are not under any obligation to 
transfer their bufineſs to the purchaſer. But he muſt be 
aware that a large proportion of them will probably follow 


his recommendation; nen 


10 a houſe which is not ſafe. 5 


II. Some obſervations are now to be . bea. 
hurl to-merchants. | 


Many of the remarks which "SAP been made under the- 


preceding head on the duties of bankers, may be ſo eaſily 


transferred to. thoſe of merchants, or ſuggeſt, by ſo obvious 
an analogy, rules of conduct applicable to the latter, that it 


is unneceſſary to. dwell long on the topics to Which they re- 
late. Of the firſt kind are ſeveral of the obſervations re- 


ſpecting the genuine foundations and the juſt means of ſup- 
porting credit; thoſe concerning the 1mpropriety of em- 


ploy ing money in gambling either in the funds, in lottery 
tickets, or in any other way; of involving in trading adven- 
tures property which was received in truſt for other pur. 


poſes; and of lending additional ſums to a perſon who 
has already borrowed too much, that the imprudence of 


* 
e 
— 
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the firſt loan may not be diſcloſed to the world by his 
failure; thoſe on the duty of being liberal and kind to all, 
eſpecially to the virtuous and deſerving, as to preſling pay- 
ment of bills, and arreſting debtors; and more eſpecially 
thoſe which. inculcate the moral obligation of keeping ac- 
curate books, and frequently balancing accounts, fince con- 
 fidence is placed in merchants on the preſumption of their 
being punctually attentive to theſe points, and maſters at 
all times of the ſituation of their affairs. Of the ſecond kind 
an example may be found in the caution given to the banker 
bo is in parliament, againſt regulating his public conduct 
with a view to ſerve his houſe ; which may equally warn 
the merchant who has a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons 
againſt endeavouring by the management of his vote to 
promote his private emolument. In like manner, if the 
banker who employs a merchant to procure bills to be diſ- 
counted for him at the bank of England, ought not to con- 
ceal the nature and the extent of the tranſaction from the 
knowledge of the bank; neither ought the merchant to dif- 
ſemble the true ſtate of the caſe. If it be wrong in the 
banker to raiſe. his terms of doing bulineſs, or his rate of 
intereſt, upon modeſt or ignorant cuſtomers; it is not leſs 
wrong in the merchant to extort an higher price than uſual 
from purchaſers of a ſimilar deſcription. If it be wrong in 
the banker to lend his credit too far in indorſing bills; it is 
not leſs wrong in the merchant to importune him to indorſe 
them at too great a riſk. If it be highly reprehenſible in the 
former to force his notes into circulation without an ade- 
quate fund, or by ſuch means as he is unwilling to avow ; it 
is 
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is not leſs culpable in the latter to be defignedly inſtrumen- 
tal in thus circulating them. If it be wrong in the country 
banker to employ different correſpondents in London, and 
to' obſcure from.the one his dealings with the other; it is 
equally wrong in the merchant to borrow largely from dif- 
ferent perſons, and. indirectly to impreſs each with the idea 
'that his aid only has been reſorted to (cc). 


In ſpeaking of the riſks and the rate of profit of the 
banker, I have already had occaſion to mention the greater 
hazards to which the merchant is neceffarily ſubject in the 
exercife of his occupation ; and the proportionally greater 
advantage which he may fairly derive from each particular 
tranſaction in the line of his buſineſs. But the merchant, 
when he ſubjects himſelf to riſks againſt which he might 
eaſily guard, acts an unjuſt part towards all who may be 


injured by his misfortunes. He acts unjuſtly, for example, 


if he forbears to inſure his warehouſe from fire, or any 
large adventure from the dangers of the ſea; thus expoſing 
his creditors to the hazard of ruin by his temerity, that he 

may himſelf ſave the five or ten pounds, or perhaps that 


(cc) It ſometimes happens that a merchant diſdain; to ſhew his books, and ſtate 
his affairs with reaſonable openneſs, to the banker from whom he borrows or 


to give the ſecurities actually in his poſſeſſion. for the money which he receives, 


. claiming, through pride, a right of being. truſted on his fingle ſecurity. It may 
poſſibly be proper on ſome ↄccaſions to borrow in this manner, leſt an inconve- 
nient cuſtom of being obliged always to lodge ſecurity ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 

To lodge it however is the beſt n of W up credit, in the true import 


of the expreſſion. 


number 
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number of ſhillings, per cent. by: the payment of which he 
would have purchaſed an indemnification againſt the lofles 


to which his goods are daily liable. In theſe raſh practices 
young traders; are the moſt apt to indulge themſelves; and 
ſometimes gain by chem. But traders of every deſcription 
ſhould remember, that all bold adventuring in thoſe who 
traffic chiefly on credit, or with the money of others, 
is not rendered leſs criminal by the . of the ex: 
ah 1 bas r or) To nf. i 


Neither the n to be e if he raiſes his 
l profits to a rate higher than is equitable, when com- 
pared with the general circumſtances and hazards of his 
dealings. This rule does not prohibit him from taking a 
profit too great, if individually conſidered, on ſome of the 
articles in Which he deals, when he finds himſelf unable to 
obtain an adequate advantage on others; ſo long as his gains 
on the whole are not more than a fair compenſation for the 
capital Which he employs, the {kill and induſtry which he 
exerts, and the riſks and fluctuations which, he encounters. 
But let not the difficulty of ſixing the preciſe ſtandard of 
individual profits, and the impoſſibility of that ſtandard 
being known, or, if known, fitly eſtimated, by his cuſtomers, 
betray him into extortion. Neither let profit .be purſued 
by means tinctured with immorality. Who could aſſert 
the integrity: of a merchant who, in order to oem; ro 


0 888 3 ſtated * the head of Bankers en the: ſubject 
al capital and of riſks are equally applicable to the merchant. See p. 5 14. 


whether 
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whether he ſhould ſend his goods to a particular market, 
ſhould bribe or ſeduce a perſon in a public office to violate 
his duty, and betray to him the probability of peace or 
war? Could a man be pronounced honeſt and ingenuous 
who ſhould attempt by giving money, by conferring fa- 
vours, or even by flattering attention, to lead an agent, who 
comes to purchaſe an article, to connive at impoſitions on 
his unſuſpecting principal? Could he be vindicated if he 
ſhould” fend to his foreign correſpondent” goods from one 
manufactory; and at the ſame time take meaſures, directly 
or indirectly, by himſelf or in concurrence with others, to 
induce him to believe that they were fabricated at another: 

or if, on finding the market unfavourable for the ſale of 
goods which he had ordered from abroad, he ſhould falſely 
pretend that they were damaged, or not exactly according 
to his order, and ſell them on account of the factor? Such 
practices muſt be condemned by every upright man to 
whom they are ſtated. There are others at leaſt as com- 
mon, and not leſs reprehenſible, which may require to be 
noticed. A few inſtances will be ſhortly commented upon; 
and the mercantile reader will then be left to apply ſimilar 
reaſoning to any other cuſtoms of his trade, to which he 


may deem it * 


In Wos foreign bord u duty ad valorem is paid on the 
importation of Britiſh goods. The merchant'is ſaid ſome- 
times to'value them in his entry at the cuſtom-houſe at a 


rate 2 too though he is ä to appreciate them 
3 * according 
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according to their real worth. Or perhaps he has them en- 
tered in a foreign name; and thus by a fraud contrives to 
eſcape a part of the duties. Sometimes too, to facilitate a 
low valuation or for other cauſes, after ſending to his foreign 
correſpondent previouſly to the arrival of the goods an in- 
voice, containing their real value, according to which he is 
to be paid for them: he forwards with-the goods themſelves 
a falſe invoice, in which they are rated at one third or one 
half leſs than they were in the other; that it may be in- 
ſtrumental in obtaining their admiſſion on eaſy terms. He 
is not always without a plea on which he endeavours. to 
'vindicate the latter proceeding. He ſtates that the laws of 
the foreign country entitle any perſon to purchaſe the 
goods, to whomſgever they are conſigned, who ſhall go 
down to the ſhip, and offer for them a certain advance per 
cent. on his valuation. And he contends that this fact is a 
proof that the Governmerit does riot require the valuation 
to be accurate; but regards it merely as a ſtatement on his 
part of the terms: at vhieh, when augmented by the addi - 
tion preſcribed, he is willing to let the goods be taken. 
enactors of them do nat place unlimited dependence on the 
veracity of merchants. And his ingenious contrivances to 
counteract them, ſhew that no great ſtreſs is to be laid on 
the ſincerity of the foregoing plea. He fręquently divides 
his goods into different packages, ſo that each package ſhall 
be imperfect: without the others; and ſends them at dif- 
1 J 88 ar in different ſhips: thus rendering it 

morally 
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morally certain that no interloping purchaſer will chooſe 
to have any concern With them when they arrive in the 
harbour Cech. 


That the * acts ĩ in a manner r unjuſtifia- 
ble if he is concerned in ſmuggling adventures, or know- 


ingly ſells (V) articles which have been ſmuggled, is evi- 


dent on this principle; that men in every ſituation are 
highly criminal, who themſelves break, or who tempt others 
to tranſgreſs, the laws of their reſpective countries. But it 
is not always conſidered that this principle bears in a certain 


degree on the conduct of a merchant, if he furniſhes goods 


'to a third perſon who plainly intends to introduce them 
* clandeſtinely into a foreign country where they ate prohi- 
bited. If, for example, Holland ſhould forbid the admiſſion 
of European woollens into her Aſiatic dominions; would 
not a Britiſh trader who ſhould furniſh his cuſtomer at 
- Amſterdam with a quantity of blankets, knowing that the 
latter purpoſed to ſmuggle them into Batavia, be an accom- 


(ee) With this view, as I underſtand, in the caſe of a piece of machinery, 
half of it has been ſerft at one time, and the remaining half reſerved for a ſubſe- 
quent conveyance. And I have heard of an inſtance in which a Britiſh mer- 
_ chant, having purchaſed a large quantity of gloves by the direction of his foreign 
correſpondent, had the addreſs to diſpatch the gloves for the right hand by on one 
veſſel, and thoſe for che left ſome time afterwards by a ſecond. 
(J) Shopkeepers to whom in this inſtance, as in many others, the moral 
rules addreſſed to merchants may be applied, ought never to trade in a ſingle 
article which they know or believe to be ſmuggled. Their duty with reſpect to 
goods known or believed to be ſtolen need not be ſuggeſted. 
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plice in the guilt 6Ptenipting the inhabitants of that colony 
to violate the laws „ mai 


Another — may be mentioned which muſt aſs be 
condemned on the general principle, that it is criminal 
knowingly to lead another perſon to be guilty: of deceit. 

: The prattice in queſtion is that of having: ſhips covered; as 
the term is, in time of war; in other words, of having them 
made over by a fictitious (gg) transfer to the ſubject of 
ſome neutral power, that by means of the papers procured 
err r e n des 100-4 2p to be * 

£735, BOTH] OG: pan 11 Vir: : | 971 

r ee 
neutral town, in order to ſecure his property from danger. Thus alſo in times 
a peace Britiſh factors in Ruſha have become burghers in that country, to 
"render themſelves entitled to ſome eremptions from duties. It has been held 

dy Englith lawyers, that r of allegiance to the King 

-of Great Brita. 

RR In the late war it. was very 1 * Britiſh merchants to procure Auſ- 

trian papers for their veſſels, eſpeci y for thoft deſtined for the Mediterranean, 
Aud during the fame ä 
Ruſſian property in a ſimilar way. . 

We Gmilar-mode of proceeding, though Kire&tly contrary to the laws of Great 
Britain as well as to thoſe of morality, prevailed to a great extent during the 
exiſtence, of the late charter of the Faſt India Company, which prohibited the 
ſending, of any commodities from England to the Britiſh dominions ity the Faſt 
except through the medium of the Company. But the Engliſh merchant often 
faw great advantages to be derived from tranſmitting them tlirough another 
channel, againſt the Company's conſent. He therefore loaded his fhip, and 
ordered it to Oftend'to be covered. Being thus made in appearance Auſtrian 
property, it was enabled to land its cargo in Hindoſtan. The changes made in 
B61 — on Its late renewal have taken away the — to ſuch frauds. 
Yi 

| | But. 
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tral property, and conſequently be releaſed, if taken by the 
enemy. It may be urged perhaps in behalf of this pro- 
ceeding, that it 1s confeſſedly allowable to impoſe on an ad- 
verſary ; that the art-of war conſiſts of ſtratagems and 
feints; that no moraliſt was ever rigid enough to condemn 
the admiral or the merchantman for hanging out falſe 
colours; and that it is abſurd to maintain that it is lawful to 
deceive an antagonilt by fictitious flags, yet unlawful to de- 
lude him by fiftitious papers. This is not the place for ex- 


amining how far and on what grounds it may be juſtifiable 


for open enemies to impoſe on each other. Nor is the pro- 
ceeding- under conſideration to be tried or vindicated by 
thoſe rules. For here is a third party introduced, the in- 
habitant of the neutral ſtate, a ſtate in profound peace with: 


But the remembrance of them may be uſeful. And as the recital of a diſtreſſ- 
ing event reſulting from an immoral practice proves ſometimes an effectual mo- 
thod of deterring men from proceedings of the ſame nature, I am induced to re- 
late, though without naming the parties concerned, a-circumſtance which lately 
took place. The laws, deſigning to throw obſtructions in the way of thoſe who 
might endeavour thus fraudulently to ſend” good#' to the Eaſt Indies, had dif- 
qualified every tradeſman who ſold any articles to a merchant, and knew that 
they were to be ſmuggled thitherz from recovering the price by a legal proceſs. 
A London dealer furniſhed 2. merchant with a large quantity of goods, being 
* conſcious . that they were to be ſent to the. Eaſt. Indies by means of Oſtend 
papers. Soon afterwards, diſtruſting the reſponſibility of the purchaſer, he 
thought it-prudent to ſue out a commiſſion of bankruptey againſt him; and in 
the capacity of petitioning creditor took an oath of the reality of the debt. 


The other party retorted his attack by threatening to proſecute him for perjury. . 


The tradeſman, finding that the law would not recognize ſuch a debt, and that 
he ſhould certainly be convicted, ſhrunk from the impending diſgrace, and ſhat 


himſelf. 


. both. 
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both the contending nations; ; who deliberately ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be bribed by a ſubject of the one to practiſe an arti- 
ſice on thoſe of the other, Which no plea, but that of being 
himſelf engaged in avowed hoſtilities with the latter, could 
poſſibly have juſtified. - And if it be thus criminal in the 
Auſtrian to become an accomplice i in the plot, it is at leaſt 
as criminal in the Britiſh merchant to tempt him to accede 
to it, or to avail himſelf of his concurrence (ii). 


Another mode of n profit, which ought univerſally 
to be reprobated, is that of creating artificial prices. There 
have been inſtances of merchants, when they meant imme- 
diately to diſpoſe of a large quantity of a particular article, 
buying in the open market a little of the ſame article on 
very high terms; thus pretending to be purchaſers, when 
in fact they were ſellers, and erideavouring to create by 
their conduct in the former capacity, an unnatural and 
extravagant price, by which they might far overpay them- 
ſelves in the latter. Similar frauds may be uſed in manag- 
ing the rate of exchange with foreign countries. A mer- 
chant for inſtance, by purpoſely remitting a ſum on loſing 
terms, may cauſe a variation in the rate, of which he ſtands 


ready to avail himſelf by inſtantly drawing back much 


larger ſums. And there may be various other means of 


(ii) Probably too, in caſe of capture, an oath would be neceſſary to authenti- 
cate hat the papers falſely averred; and there is much danger that it would not 

be ſerupled to procure the releaſe of the ſhip. The merchant's criminality is 

increaſed by his being aware that he is the cauſe of ſuch a temptation. 


reaping 


Her , 
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reaping very unwarrantable advantages by managing the 


price of exchange, and affecting by artful contrivances the 
daily printed ſtatement of rates, according to which ac- 
counts with foreign correſpondents are to be ſettled. 


** merchants are the perſons into whoſe hands (#4) loans 
and public contracts naturally fall, it is peculiarly incumbent 
on them to recollect the obligation under which they lie in 
point of conſcience to trade with Government on the ſame 
principles as they trade with an individual; to obſerve the 
ſame rules of probity, ingenuouſneſs, and fair- dealing; to 
be equally contented with moderate profits, and equally to 
abhor taking unfair advantages, or entering into monopo- 


lizing leagues and combinations, in the one caſe as in the 


other. Let them never ſuffer a public officer to hold a 
fecret ſhare in their contracts, that they may avail them- 
ſelves of his influence in obtaining them on advantageous 


terms. Let them not forget that every penny which they” 


receive from Government muſt be raiſed in taxes from their 
fellow-citizens; and conſequently that every penny which 


ev gain in theſe tranſactions by unfairneſs or extortion, 


is in other words gained by public robbery. There are 


few caſes perhaps in which the rules of equity are ſo fre- 


quently violated as in public contracts; and few, if any, in 
which underhand combinations are carried to ſo ſcandalous 


(Ak) * In Englagd, the ſeat of Government being in the greateſt mercantile 
city in the world, the merchants are generally the people who advance money 
« to Government.“ Smith on the Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 415. 
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a length (h. There is reaſon to conclude that it is not 
uncommon for a few merchants, who deal in the particular 
article for which Government offers a contract by auction 
to ſuch an extent as to be able to depreſs their competitors, 
privately to agree to ſhare the bargain among them; and to 
ſettle certain terms diſadvantageous to the public, beyond 
which they are not to bid. This fraud is repeated as often 
as à new contract is propoſed. Government in the mean 
time is lulled into unſuſpecting confidence, and conceives 
itſelf to be reaping the benefit of a ſale by auction; as the 
confederates are artful enough to fix ſometimes on one of 
their number, and ſometimes on another, to appear to be the 
ſucceſsful bidder. If ſome interloping -competitor bids 
largely againft them (um), they will not heſitate to take 
that nary contract an very low. or even on loſing ee 


* The Tyſtem of competition for public loans, which as of late been rery 
properly introduced, is liable to various frauds of this kind, which all the parties 
concerned in the loan ought actively to diſcountenance. Thus it is not only 
the duty of the principal bidders to abſtain from all private confederations ; but 
it is likewiſe the duty of all individuals who wiſh to partake of dhe loan to uſe 
no ſecret means to prevent or check competition. 

(um) This proceeding is. often managed in the following manner. On the 
morning when the ſealed propoſals are to be delivered in at the public office, 
one of the confederates delivers in his and retires. If an intruder afterwards 
i preſents an offer, another of the fraternity who is on the watch for the purpoſe 

delivers in a ſecond ſet of propoſals (for he is prepared with ſeveral ſets in his 
pocket on various terms), more advantageous to the public than thoſe firſt given 
in by his comrade. - ; 

This ſtep is repeated as often as it appears 3 until | it 8 . 
that they have under-bid their rivals. In other collateral contrivances which 
E 5 be * * adroitneſs is exhibited. 
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in order to diſcourage him from further attempts. And if 
by pertinaciouſly oppoſing them time after time, he ſhould 
interfere materially with their profits, and endanger the diſ- 
covery of their ſecret ; they will buy off his troubleſome re- 
r. 12 admitting him as a hol e into their aſſociation. 


we may conclude theſe Alan with remarking, that 
as the promoting of any laudable deſign is in an eſpecial 
manner required of thoſe who have extraordinary: oppor- 
tunities of forwarding it; the correction of the profaneneſs 
and profligacy of our ſailors ought to lie near the hearts of 
merchants. . By attention, as far as it is practicable, to the 
religious and moral character of the captains- and officers 
employed in their veſſels, by a regular diſtribution of pro- 
per books among the grews, and by the appointment of 
liberal premiums for virtuous behaviour, it ſeems proveble 
* much good might ere be eluted: | 


The ede ten Ukewiſe of civiliſation and the diffa- 
Gow of true religion among the inhabitants of remote and 
barbarous countries, are objects which ought to be peculiar- 
ly regarded by a claſs of men, who above every other 
deſcription of traders poſſeſs the means of accompliſhing 
yy | 


IL The claſs of traders Dt wah to treat in the 
next place, conſiſts of thoſe who are employed in executing 
orders on behalf of others. From the nature of their occu- 
pation the term agent is characteriſtic of them all; but in 

| 3Z ſome 
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ſome branches of buſimels it is cuſtomary to denominate 
them factors, and in ſome they are ſtyled brokers. — 


I The predominant duty of an agent is to diſcharge with 
integrity, diligence, and punctuality, and with a marked at- 
tention to the intereſts of his employer, the commiſſion. 
with which he is entruſted. The rule by which he ought 
to try his conduct towards his principals, is by conſidering 
in each particular inſtance, whether he has acted in ſuch a 
manner as he might reaſonably have expected an agent of 
his own to have acted for him in a ſimilar buſineſs. The 
duty and the rule are ſo obvious, that it is needleſs: to dwell 
upon either of them. - But it may be right to mention by 
way of example a few cafes in which the agent is too fre- 
ee ee e ee 8 Foe 


| «ſed bestehe diayibfothichainagebbogt be guiltys 
there is perhaps not one ſo ſcandalous and flagrant as that to 
which I have had occafion to allude when. ſpeaking of mer- 
chants, I mean the being bribed by the expectation of 
ſome private or diſtant advantage to himſelf (for an actual 
bribe is rarely the mode adopted) to conni ve at impoſitions 
on his employer. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to- ſay, that the 
agent ought not only to withſtand palpable temptations, but 
alſo to be on his guard againſt being blinded and miſled by 
ſpecious and indirect attempts to corrupt him. Conſcience 
* be Krupalous; but quick-lighted. | 


| Wand of the reprehenſdle pragiices in which ſome agents. 
wy indulge 
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indulge themſelves, though appearing in different ſhapes 
under different circumſtances, may be traced to one fource ; 
the cuſtom of taking unavowed and unauthoriſed profits, in 
addition to the regular and ſettled price allowed for tranf. 
acting the bufineſs, and generally called the commiſſion. 
Men more ingenious than honeſt devife various methods of 
gaining theſe unlawful advantages. An agent, for inſtance, 
of that deſcription is directed by a diſtant correſpondent to 
receive and to convey to him a ſum of money owing to him 
from a third perfon. He gets the money into his hands 
with all imaginable ſpeed, and ſo far punctually diſcharges 


his duty; but he is ſlow in communicating to his employer 


the receipt of the debt, and perhaps even intimates to him 
indirectly that the demand is yet unſatisfied, while he is 
putting the money out to intereſt, or uſing it in ſome other 
way, for his own benefit. Another is employed to ſell a 
cargo of goods in London for a foreign merchant, who 
being deſirous to ſecure himſelf againſt the riſk of bad debts, 
agrees to allow him'a per centage on condition of being in- 
fured againſt all ſuch loſſes, This mode of proceeding has 
the technical appellation of del credere. The agent how- 
ever, there is reaſon to fear, occaſionally charges the del 
credere at a higher rate than is juſtifiable. in point of con- 
feience, when it is conſidered how extremely ſecure thoſe 
perſons are to whom only, knowing the riſk to be his own, 
he will ſell the goods of his principal. And this rate, even 
though cuſtomary, is perhaps upheld by a degree of combi- 
nation. There is another practice reſpecting del credere 
which is ſaid by competent judges to be ſtill more common. 
342 An 
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An agent, or a merchant ſelling on commiſſion, diſpoſes ol 
his correſpondent's goods to a purchaſer at a price fixed, on 
the ſuppoſition of ſix or nine months credit being given. 
The latter however pays ready money, receiving in return 
a diſcount after the rate of gl. per cent. per annum intereſt 
for the time. Here the agent runs no riſk, But in order 
to enable himſelf to charge del credere for a hazard which 
he never incurred, in making up his accounts he ſtates the 
purchaſe-money as not paid until the expiration of the time 
of credit. The following artifice is alſo not unuſual. An 
agent, who. is ordered by a foreign trader to purchaſe and 
tranſmit to him a quantity of Engliſh goods, propoſes, on 
the plea of ſimplifying accounts, and ſaving trouble, that 
inſtead of putting down in his bill every petty charge made 
at the Cuſtom-houſe for each individual article, he ſhould 
lay ſuch a per centage on the whole ſum expended as wauld 
amount to an equivalent. The merchant, unſuſpicious of 
| deceit, conſents; and is accordingly charged ten pounds for 
diſburſements which do not coſt his agent above that num- 
ber of ſhillings. Another fraud, much more conſiderable 
in itſelf, and much more generally prevalent, is practiſed on 
the foreign merchant. The agent, in conſequence of paying 
ready money to the Engliſh tradeſmen for the manufactures 
which he buys of them on behalf of the fortigner, receives 
back from them a deduction of 21. or 21. 108. per cent. on 
the amount of their reſpective bills; but he makes out his 
accounts to his employer without giving him any hint of 
the money returned. Perhaps he alleges in excuſe, that the 
guar commiſſion is too low. and that the additional 

7 profit 
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profit may fairly be taken in order that he may receive 
on the whole an adequate compenſation for his trou- 
ble. But in the firſt place, the aſſertion that the com- 
miſhon 1s too low is not yet proved ; and in the next place, 
if it were proved, not a ſtep would be gained towards a vin- 
dication of the practice in queſtion. For however reaſon- 
ably the agent might in that caſe apply to his principal for 
an increaſe in the rate of commiſſion, in no caſe can he juſtify 
himſelf for wilfully concealing the ſum which was returned 
to him, and charging the whole apparent amount of the 
bills as actually paid. What would the agent think of his 
 houſe-keeper, if ſhe were to ſet down the articles in her 
weekly accounts as having eoſt more than ſhe had really 
paid for them; and, on being detected, were boldly to vin- 
dicate herſelf on the plea that her wages were. too ſmall ? 
Loudly as he would exclaim againſt her knavery; if he 
were not in the trammels of habit and prejudice, he would 
diſcern his own conduct to be at leaſt equally fraudulent. 
That his brethren in trade very frequently practiſe a ſimi- 
lar deceit on their employers is no apology. The frequency 
of deceit does not take away the guilt of it. It is unneceſ- 
fary to repeat the obſervations which have already been 
made in the introductory part of this chapter on the duty of 
breaking and withſtanding reprehenſible cuſtoms of trade, 
however widely they may prevail, and with whatever profit 
they may be attended. There is great reaſon to believe 
that the foreign merchant 1s very ſeldom aware of the ad- 
ditional charge which is thus made upon him. 


The 
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The W of taking profits. in the . commiſſion buſineſs, 
which are not ſtated in account to the principal, and would 
appear unjuſtifiable if the conduct of the agent were fully 
laid open to him, is not only contrary to the ſtrict rules of 
commercial integrity and fair dealing; but even in caſes 
where it is free from actual deceit, it opens a door and fur- 
niſhes precedents for a variety of little frauds, which are 
but too apt to inſinuate themſelves into trading tranſactions, 
and involve them in general diſcredit and ſuſpicion. The 
importance of clearing the mercantile character from this 
ſpecies of diſrepute; makes it very deſirable that the reader 
ſhould be impreſſed with the criminality of the practices 
from which ſuch imputations have ariſen. The agent 
therefore ſnould introduce all practicable openneſs into his 
tranſactions. The bad effects which a ſyſtem of conceal- 
ment tends to produce on the morals of his clerks, through 

the influence. of his example at leaſt, if not of his poſitive 
directions, are neither to be forgotten nor to be diſregarded. 
To abandon ſecret and unauthoriſed advantages: is alſo a 
probable method' of ultimately promoting his emolument, 


by proving him to be a man in whom confidence may 


The ef brokers, particularly of thoſe employed in 
ſelling goods, would afford a large field for remarks. The 
abuſes and errors in conduct prevailing among them are ſaid 
to be extremely great; inſomuch that to no claſs of men in 
the mercantile world may ſerious admonitions and remon- 
ſtrances be more fitly addreſſed. Inſtead of ſcrupulous im- 


partiality 
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partiality between buyer and ſeller according to their 
bounden duty and, uſually, their oath ; the moſt artful par- 
tiality and. colluſion is often found to take place, and the 
moſt ſtudied fal ſehood and milrepreſentations inſtead of 
nene and truth. 


Hitherto we have been conſidering the improper conduct 
of agents in tranſacting different kinds of buſineſs which in 
themſelves are in every reſpect lawful. It remains to ſay 
a few words on the guilt of taking a part in tranſactions 
which are intrinſically criminal, either becauſe they violate 
the principles of natural juſtice,. or becauſe they are con- 
trary to human laws. This cenſure attaches on every 
agent who ſuffers himſelf to be employed in the purchaſe 
or diſpoſal of flaves whom he knows, or might know, to be 
unjuſtly reduced into bondage ; who atts as broker or 
factor in buying or felling goods which he knows or be- 
heves to be ſtolen, ſmuggled, or contraband ; in freighting 
a ſhip with goods to a port into which he is well aſſured 
that they are meant to be illegally introduced; in knowingly 
procuring veſſels or conducting inſurances for ſmugglers, 
to whatever country they belong, or into whatever country 
they purpoſe to convey their commodities; or in buying 
or ſelling large ſums in the public funds for a perſon ac- 
tually engaged in a political negotiation. It ought here to 
be diſtinctly ſtated, that there are in the metropolis many 
factors highly diſtinguiſhed for their integrity in declining 
improper commiſſions. Theſe are the men whom their 

brethren ought to imitate. And "__ Example ſhould be 
| followed 
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followed not in ſome particular caſes only, but uniformly 
and on a conſiſtent principle; not from a reference to repu- 
tation and konour, but from conſcience. In ſome of the in- 
ſtances recently mentioned, and in others which might be 
ſubjoined, the agent may find himſelf ſo uncertain with re- 
ſpe& to the conduct and views of the party who wiſhes to 
employ. him, as to be conſiderably perplexed whether he 


- _ ought or ought not to undertake the buſineſs. propoſed to 


him. No general rule can be given for the removal of his 
difficulties. In every other line of life a conſcientious man 
will occaſionally find himſelf embarraſſed by doubts of a 
ſimilar nature; and in each inſtance he muſt decide upon 
them by a careful review and an impartial eſtimation of 
the various circumſtances attending the particular caſe, 
In the ſame manner the agent muſt form his judgement. 
But while he avoids on the one hand thoſe unneceſſary 
doubts, which would at the ſame time obſtruct the courſe of 
lawful trade, and injure himſelf and his family by inter- 
cepting his fair emoluments; let him not, on the other hand, 
be ſeduced by ſelf-intereſt to caſt off his ſcruples under the 
vain pretence that his refuſal will not prevent the buſineſs 
from being tranſacted, as numbers ſtand ready to undertake 
it. On that principle he might rob a traveller on the high- 
way, whom he thought tolerably certain of being plundered 
before he would reach the end of his journey. The man 
who knowingly lends or hires himſelf to be a ſubordinate 
inſtrument in executing a piece of villainy, is not only 
grolsly r but frequently as culpable as the original 
contriver. In doubtful cakes let the agent apply to him- 

ſelf 
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folb the; Ipirit of that rule which St. Paul gave to the Chriſ- 


tian converts who. heſitated as to the lav ſulneſs of eating 
meats which had been offered to idols. He that doubteth, 
is ebndemne dd, # hie ent; becattſe he cateth not of faith.” 
or faber Tet Nm attend 46 fe apolleꝰs Tabſequerit decla- 
rat 6H” which ifte foregoing! iktifiont is profeffedty 
frotitided; And WhRE literally applies to every doubify 
caſe in the whole circle of hamart actions. Whaff6eve 
« is not of faith,” (whatſoever any man does without Being 
eoghlenr ot the time dat it is lavfuld AYP ani 


Stock broker who from having recently-begun to cl. or 
from other cauſes, have not acquired much buſes, i 


times: endeavour to avoid the diſgrace of being unem - 


ployed, and to bring themſelves into notice, by artificial 
manceuvres calculated ta give them the appearance of hay- 
ing extenſive dealings. They will ſeem very buſy, for ex- 
ample, in purchaſing large quantities of ftock, which in fact 
they purchaſe ori their own accounts, though not avowedly 
ſo; and fell them again on the fame day and at the ſame 
price. From all ſuch practices an honeſt man will keep 


himſelf free. The intention of thoſe who reſort to them is 


to repreſent themſelves as much more truſted than they 


really are; and thus to gain by premeditated deceit a degree 


of credit and reputation to which they are not entitled. 
Every ftock-broker too, it may be added, ought fcrupu- 
louſly to refrain from managing . tranſactions on ac- 


n Romans, x xiv. 3 1. 
44 count 


daun of hu employers, and ſrom alawful o raſh I. 
ARS ena ton): 94. 61 26 eien oder 2119/7000 an. 
| In the Np ri Ry all other 8 
N is ample ſcope for fair competition. And it is lauda- 
ble conduct in an agent to reduce his rates of, commiſſion 
: 2 different tranſattions to the moſt moderate terms which 

A e afford, We uy. ve 4 e 
92 his brethren. 


1 4 * 


Directors of public ode; 8 W by 


(oe) The actual bubncls of Hock brobers conliſts of two parts: they are em- | 
ployed to make bargains for ready money; and bargains for a diſtant time. 
The latter are illegal; they furniſh; howeyer, eſpecially. in time of war, perhaps 
one half of the buſineſs tranſacted. They are made on unmixed ſpeculation; 
that is to ſay, hot only a hazard is incurred, but it is incurred without any capi · 
tal being engaged. A perſon buys, for inſtance, through his broker, 10, oool. 
inet per cent. ſtock on the firſt of November at 741. per cent for the quarterly. 
| ſettling day; on November 10th he ſells the fame ſum for the ſame future day 
at 741. 3 and thus continues buying or ſelling every day, as his ideas of war and 
peace and of other circumſtances yary, till the ſcttling day comes, taking care by 
that day to have bought juſt as much as he has ſold. He has then to receive 
or pay only what are termed his differences. The ſtock- broker's cuſtom is never 
to tell the name of his employer in theſe bargains. If the ſpeculator cannot pay 
his differences, it is cuſtomary for the broker to pay them for him. If both 
ſpeculator and broker fail, then the name of the former ſometimes becomes 
known. The ſpeculators are are — de chiefly perions connected wh 
Government. 47 09 

Moſt ftock-brokers are alſo jobbers; that is to ſay, they have a capital in the 
funds, which they retail to purchaſers as opportunities offer, and conſtantly 
watch the turn of the market that they may Teinveſt the money to advantage. 
This branch of buſineſs is manifeſtly attended with many temptations. They 
alſo ſometimes ſpeculate in bargains for time on their own account. 
SERENA Pp charter, 
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charter, as the Eaſt India Company and Bank of England; 
by act of parliament, as the recently eſtabliſned Sierra 
Leone (5) Company; or upheld by mere voluntary union, 
as ſome of the ſocieties for inſurance againſt fire; are in 
fact agents for others in the way of trade: and are there- 
fore bound in conſcience to the performance of thoſe duties, 
which have been already mentioned as incumbent on agents 
in every line of buſineſs. Thus they are bound to manage 
the affairs of the company, not only with integrity, pru- 
dence and aſſiduity, but likewiſe on the principle of tranſ- 
acting buſineſs on (qi) the loweſt terms which will perma- 
nently ſecure to the company an adequate profit. In ſe- 
veral inſtances the peculiarity of their ſituation adds pecu- 
liar force to ſome of theſe general duties, and gives them a 

i direction. Thus a readineſs to lay aſide abſurd 
and antiquated forms; to change inconvenient hours of at- 
tendance, and to conſult in every reſpect the (rr) accom- 
W n nn 


| r mention of this 
company affords me, of noticing that peculiarity in its avowed object, which 
renders good men, whether concerned in the undertaking or not, anxious for 
its ſucceſs. It is eſtabliſhed not with a mere view to mercantile profit; but for 
the purpoſe of eradicating the deteſtable traffic in the human ſpecies, by leading 
the inhabitants of Africa to an innocent, : bloodleſs, and a truly beneficial com- 
merce z and of introducing and diffuſing among them the bleſſings of civiliza- 
tion, of knowledge, and of chriſtianity. 
(99) The new fire offices in London, even without the advantage of * 
ters, have obliged the old offices to reduce their terms. 

(rr) The chartered banks of Scotland have great merit in theſe reſpects, 
deing conducted exactly like private banks. 


4A2 publicity 
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 panyſs affairs, ought to-charatteriſe the onduct of directors, 
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pbblicity: and readineſs in Rating every kind of cxpendi> 
turen and a diſpoſition to giue to the proprietors, at large 
every proper degree of inſight into the Rate of the com- 


The whole ſum which has been acgumulated ip the way of 
proſit and added to the capital ſheuld be made known to 
the body of proprieton ; and it ſeens right that the annual 
accumulation ſhould he knoymn alſe. Theſe circumſtances 


ſhould be ſtated in order that the proprietors may be able 
tajudge what is the fair valuatian of their Rock ; and that 


undue advantages derived from partial ſuperiority of in- 
formation. may be prerented. [DireGors ſhould not be 
puſſecl up with arrogant ideas of the dignity of the oom- 
—— the magnitude of the capital ſubmitted 
to their management, t0:negle@ aecanomy in ſmall matters, 
Still deſs Mould they conſider themſelves at liberty: to lay 


dut waſt ſums in buildings of neeiſleſs magnificence, with- 
ont having previouſſy aſked and received the ſanction of 


the proprietors. Above all things, a director ought never 
to ſacriſiee the intereſts - ef the company, for the ſake of 
promoting his owp emolument, or of facilitating his own 
re · election (5s). Nor Thould he ever turn to 1 5 private 


ends the knowledge. which. he derives: from. his fituation of 


the ſecret affairs of the company. It avould be a bieach of 


moral duty, for example, in a bank director to purchaſe, or 
ſecretly to adviſe his friends to purchaſe, bank ſtock, in con- 


(e) The public has lately heard Mbh charges of this nature urged, with 
what ſuſtice 1 0 not * pen the” one et & eo mag boner 


Company” © | 
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Aquence of having learnt ſrom circumſtances which came 
aſſicially before him, that the bank dividend is likely to 
riſe. Indeed purity of character ſeems to require that he 
Mould altogether . ee n 
| by. ad 19S OY 


$i 


by it is defirable cher the diratior ſhould: Hm lake of 
ſome conſequence in the undertaking which he is appointed 
40 ſuperintend. If the proprietors diſpenſe with that pledge 
for his good conduct, ſuch a proof of their confidence ag- 
gravates his fault, if he neglects the duties of his poſt. And 
at all times let him guard againſt thoſe temptations to negli- 
gence and miſconduct which particularly attach on men in 
his ſituation, in conſequence of the individual director's 
being hidden in the — and thereſore e 
n ee gt | 


G A u fünf in the ebene depend a 
tor ſhould regard himſelf as bound to give, except under 
extraordinary circumſtances, his proportional ſhare of per- 
ſonal trouble and attendance. And let him not through 
pride ſeek to retain his ſtation, if he finds himſelf perma- 
nently incapable ol — nnen 2 . 
Oy" 9 8 


IV. Manufacturers form the laſt claſs of traders of which 
it was en to treat. | 


The following nad. ih be comprized * 
8. 3 | narrower 
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narrower compaſs than that which they might otherwiſe 
——————— 1 
ter; but likewiſe from the facility with which — 


particular reflections already made under the three preced- 
ing heads may be transferred to the duties of manufac- 


fturers. Many of the remarks on the 'eftabliſhment and 


maintenance of credit; on the duty of avoiding need- 
leſs riſls, of keeping accurate books, and of ſhewing libe- 
rality to unfortunate, but deſerving, debtors; on the im- 
propriety of increaſing loans already too large, of employ- 
ing truſt· money in trade, and of helping unſafe bills into 
circulation; on the rate of profit to be purſued, and on the 
objections fometimes urged againſt reducing it; on the cri- 
minality of being concerned directly or indirectly in 
ſmuggling tranſactions; and on ſeveral other topies, are not 
leſs applicable to the proceedings of the manufacturer 
than to banking and mercantile concerns. Some obſerva- 
tions under the head of agents, on the line of conduct pro- 
per to be purſued by thoſe Who have the offer of being em- 
ployed in purchafing articles which they think are meant to 
be turned to ſmuggling adventures at home or abroad, may 
contribute to point out the courſe which the manufacturer 
ought to take, if he ſhould conceive that the goods which 
he's is gefired to TO are Seed for a fimilar © prof 


"om and liberal (AK C/o is the principle, on which 
trade of every kind ought to be conducted. In no branch 
a beneficial effects of that principle more ca- 


10! | pable 
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pable of being rendered conſpicuous than in manufactures; 
and by no-deſcription of men have they been more clearly 
exemplified than by the manufacturers of Great Britain. 
The aſtoniſhing. improvements which our various manufac-- 
tures have received, and the undiſputed preeminence to 
which they have attained: (circumſtances to which this 
country is materially indebted. under Providence for its do- 
meſtic proſperity, and for the high rank which it holds in. 
the ſcale of nations) are to be aſcribed. to the exertions (tt) 


of individuals ſtimulated by the ſpirit of competition. The 


object of each manufacturer has been to underſell his neigh-- 
bour, or to make the article better for the ſame price. 
Where ſome exiſting law, or, as is the caſe with the porter: 

brewery in London, the cuſtom of trade, fixes the price, 
the latter dos alone of competing is practicable. But: 


(5) While we e beſtow on the private ——_—_— the praiſe which they have 
ſo well deſerved, we muſt not forget how much they owe to the freedom of the 
Conftitution, to the equitable adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, and to 
the wiſdom which, when all circumſtances are impartially conſidered, muſt be: 
allowed to pervade the general ſyſtem of taxation. (See Smith on the Wealth. 
of Nations, 5th ed. vol. iii. p. 382, &c.—and p. 432,5 &c). From the paſt hiſ- 
tory, and from the exiſting ſituation of other countries, we may learn to how” 
low an ebb a deſpotic government, burthenſome laws, partial judges, and im- 
politic taxes, may depreſs manufactures, even where nature ſeems to have de- 
ſigned that they ſhould flouriſn to the greateſt extent: The preſent ſtate of 
Spain is an obvious and ſtriking. example. From Mr. Townſend's. Travels 
through that kingdom I have already had occaſion to point out the baneful 
effects of royal manufactures and monopolies; and in various parts of the ſame 


work proofs occur of the mifchiefs reſulting from the other particulars now enu- 


merated. See among other places, vol. it. p. 226, &. 240 419, &c- vol. iii. 
P- 21. See alſo Smith on the: Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 381, 382. | 
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the former mode is the more common ; and it not unkies | 


quently happens, that che very cicumſtunce which enables 


the manufacturer to reduce his termy;” eſſentially contri- 
bates to the melieration of the fabric. For though an ac- 
tive and inteigene trader may in fore inflances be enabled 
to Wer the price of his gods by procuring his Faw mate. 
rials at 2 cheaper rate than his conypetitors obtain ttie m, or 
perhaps by getting materials ur fivwnr to others; yet the 
advafitages dertvec from thoſe ſdurtes cannot be laſting. 
The oppbritirfities of making ſuch beneficial or ſecret pur 


chaſes are not Rkely to oceur oſteni; and, if they occur often, 


will not be long undiſcerned or neglected by his rivals. If 
it Be ſuperior IK l in workings up the ſame materials which 
puts it in the power of one matiufafturer to underſell ano- 
ther, that eirtumſtance will eommonly give faperior excel- 
lence to his goods. But the moſt extenſive and moſt conſi- 
derable improvements in manufactures ariſe from the intro- 
duction of machinery to ſhorten labour. And the new 
machines, whether applied to the ſpinning and twiſting of 
thread; to the weaving of cloth, to the bruiſing and com- 
pounding of fubſtances for dyeing, or to the other multifa- 
rious operations and proceſſes to which inventive ingenuity 
has adapted them, are often found not only to perform the 
work cheaper, but much better than it was done before. 
Sitttilar conſequences attend the improvement, or the more | 
TO ule, of Wr already known. | 


 Objedtions of a rA nature are fometimes urged againſt 
the introduction of machines by which human labour is 
conſiderably 
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conſiderably ſhortened. Great numbers of men and wo- 
men, it is ſaid, are thus thrown out of employment; they 
are diſmiſſed almoſt without any warning, or at leaſt withs 
out a warning ſufficient to afford ſuch of them, as are qua- 
lified to undertake another occupation, an opportunity of 
providing one. But moſt of them, it is added, even if they 
had much longer notice, would be unable to avail them- 
ſelves of that reſource; from their ſex, their age, or their 
Habits of life, they are incapable of commencing a new line 
of buſineſs; and even if they are capable, other trades are 


full, and will not receive them. Thus multitudes of honeſt 


and induſtrious poor are deprived of the poſſibility of pro- 
curing a livelihood for themſelves and their families ; they 
pine in miſery, in ſickneſs, and in want; and driven at 
length to repel famine and nakedneſs by violence and plun- 
der, from being the ſupports become the pelts of ſociety. 
That theſe objections, which compaſſion has ſuggeſted on 
the ſight of incidental diſtreſs, are to be diſregarded, is by 
no means to be affirmed. But they are puſhed to an un- 
reaſonable length, when they are urged as generally con. 
cluſive againſt the admiſſion of new machines by which 
labour is greatly diminiſhed. How has mankind been en- 
abled to emerge from a ſtate of barbariſm to civilization, 
to exchange dens and caves for comfortable houſes, cover- 
ings of raw ſkins for clean and convenient clothes, acorns 
and wild fruits for ſalubrious food, unlettered ignorance for 
books and knowledge, but by the progreſhve introduction 
and the rapid improvements of machinery? And are we 
Pens to ſay that human life has attained to its higheſt 

4B degree 


e mi boris or ret 


degree of refinement? Or that the means which have brought 
it to its preſent ſtate ought not to be permitted to carry it 
further? Or that, while every nation around us is advancing 
in improvement, Great Britain alone is to ſtand {tilt? Tho! 
fimple machines and implements, without which we now 
ſhould be at a loſs how to ſubſiſt, were new in their day; 
and in many inflances the invention of them undoubtedly 
diminiſhed, perhaps annihilated, the demand for that ſpe- 
cies of labour which was before in great requeſt, The 
boat-maker of early times, ho firſt undermined the tree, 
and then formed it into ſhape by ſcraping it with oylter- 
ſhells and hollowing it with fire, had probably to lament 
the loſs of employment when a competitor arrived from a 
diſtance armed with the recently difcovered hatchet, and 
able to complete more canoes in a month than the other 
could in a year: The makers of hand-barrows and ſcuttles 
would perceive the demand for their craft materially leſf 
ened, when a more commodious method of carriage took 
place on the introduction of carts. The fabricators of 
hand-mills ſound their work ſpeedily fall into difuſe-on the 
erection of machines for grinding corn by means of wind 
and water. In what ſituation would the world now be, 
had theſe inventions been ſucceſſively gp oe out od 
on to me old Werne f aa | 
But let us not aur to the objefions under confidetaroi 
the weight which they poſſeſs; nor be betrayed, by a par- 
tiality for meaſures productive of general good, into a ne- 
gle& of any attendant misfortunes of the poor. If on the 
one 
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one hand the manufacturer acts laudably when he exerts - 


himſelf in the diſcovery or the introduction of new ma- 
chines, or in the improvement of machines already exiſt- 
ing, by. which his manufacture may be rendered cheaper 
or better; on the other, he is highly criminal if he does not 
with equal earneſtneſs exert himſelf to guard againſt that 
diſtreſs, which the haſty adoption of inventions calculated 
for diſpatch frequently occaſions at ſirſt among the work+ 
men whoſe labour they ſuperſede. Let him not be hurried 
by unfeeling avarice or blind emulation ſuddenly: to bring 


them into uſe to a great extent. Let him ſtudy to provide 


employment for his ancient ſervants in ſome other line, 
eſpecially for the omen and the old men: and at all events 
let him not turn them adrift, until they have means of im- 
mediately procuring bread for themſelves and their chils 
dren in another occupation. This attention to the welfare 
of his fellow creatures, by whoſe induſtry and toit he has 
been enriching himſelf, is required of him by his and their 
common maſter. Did it force him to refrain from increaf- 
ing his profits, he would be bound in conſcience to rex 
frain; did it impoſe a heavy drawback on the increaſe, he 
ought to pay it with cheerfulneſs. But the diſtreſſes in 
_ queſtion will rarely be great or permanent. Remedies are 


everywhere at hand ; and they are commonly multiplied 


by the very circumſtance which renders them neceſlary. 
The general effect of ſhortening labour is not to leſſen the 
number of labourers wanted, but to enlarge the maſs of pro- 
duce, and to augment the comforts of life. Every ſucceſs- 
ful invention ultimately increaſes the number of working 
2 4B 2 by hands ; 
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hands; partly by employing many in fabricating and con- 
ducting the new machinery, and in performing various 
ſubſequent operations on the articles produced by it; but 
principally by rendering manufactures better and cheaper, 
and thus creating ſo vaſt an additional demand for them at 
home and abroad, as to cauſe a much larger quantity of 
workmen to be occupied in preparing them, thin was em- 
ployed when they were made in the old manner and ſold at 
the ancient price. Such, for example, has evidently been the 
effect of the introduction of cotton-mills. And further; the 
new invention itſelf frequently furniſhes ſome collateral 
and auxiliary branches of employment, to which the la- 
bour which it has rendered needleſs may eaſily be tranſ- 
ferred, + Moſt of. thoſe for whom proviſion cannot thus be 
made, will be able to find a place in a country like this, if 
time be allowed them by the manufacturer for ſearch and 
eh a (ar) ene ne Ts 
(ws) The 8 of the 1 from Dr. Swith. on- the 
Wealth. of Nations, vol. ii. p. 203, will be a ſufficient apology for the length of it. 
Though a great number of people ſhould be thrown all at once out of 
« their ordinary employment and common method of ſubſiſtence, it would by 
« no means follow that they would be thereby deprived either of employment 
& or ſubſiſtence. By the reduction of the army and navy at the end of the late 
« war, more than a hundred thouſand ſoldiers and ſeamen, a number equal 
& to what is employed in the greateſt manufaCtures, were all at once thrown. 
© out of their ordinary employment; but though they, no doubt, ſuffered ſome 
t inconveniency, they were not thereby deprived of all employment or ſubſift- 
« ence. The greater part of the ſeamen, it is probable, gradually betook them- 
« ſelves to the merchant ſervice, as they could find occaſion ;, and in the mean 

Fitkie 1 ſoldiers were — in the great maſs of the people, 
88 
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to receive them. Inſtances however will occur, in fpite of 
the wiſeſt and kindeſt precautions on the part of the maſter, 
ol individual workmen deptived of ſubſiſtence by the erec- 
tion of his machinery. Theſe the hand of him who has 
been the innocent cauſe of their diſtreſs ſhould be ſtretched 
out to relieve. But every man ouglin willingly to contri- 
bute towards alleviating the evils incidentally produced by 
any one of thoſe improvements in conducting manufactures, 
to which, collectively taken, ſo large a ſhare of the national 
Ade and proſperity i is to be aſcribed. 


There are « ole; cant affecting workmen in a very 
ſerious manner, and with conſequences deeply to be 
ene pu winch the Proprietor of a manufac- 


Hand capliyed Bic ret e eee NAA veils, . 


. « but no ſenſible diſorder aroſe from ſo great a change in the ſituation of more 


than an hundred thouſand men, all accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and many of 


them to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants was ſcarce anywhere 
ar ſenfibly increaſed by it; eren the wages of labour were not reduced by it in 
any occupation; fo far as I have been able to learn, except in that of ſeamen in the 


% merchant ſervice. But if we compare together the habits of a ſoldier and of 


* any ſort of manufacturer, we ſhall. find that thoſe of the latter do not tend i - 
much to diſqualify him from being employed in a new trade, as thoſe of the 
«former from being employed in any. The manufacturer has always been accuſ- 
.© tomed to look for his fabfiſtenee from his labour onty ; tHe ſoldier to expect 


© jt from his pay. Application and induſtty have been familiar to the one; 


L jdleneſs and diſſipation to the other. But it-is ſurely much eaſter to change 
« the direction of induſtry from one ſort- of. labour to another;. than to turn 


* ;dleneſs and diſſipation to any. To the greater part of manufactures beſides, . 
it has already been obſerved; there are other collateral manufactures of ſo 


«-Gmilar a nature, OE r d e e Non 
Feld 1 | 
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I tory, ought molt anxiouſly te guard the dangers, namely, 
to which their health and morals. are frequently expoſed by 
the nature and circuwſiances of their employment. Sucht 
PE, will fitly. be noticedin this place: ſince, although 
they exiſt in neariy all manufaqtures, they are commonly 
e thoſe in Which large and complicated 
machines e AJ: ane 


me 0 211255809 £4 C1091 voi t ort! 10 210 A= 
1 10 gd s 218i on ns [44419 . * Q3 


8 * manu acturęs in the health of the ad A 
the deleterious aun ol the materials uſed; * jad the 


are employed upon it. „I have ſeen a young man at work 
in a manufactory of white lead, whoſe cotnplexion was ren- 
dered by it as livid as the ſubſtance which be was preparing 
for fe. The men (xx) who are Employed in ſilvering 
2 * Jooking -glalles often become paralytic; 4 as is the caſe. alfo 
with thoſe who work in quickſilver mines. This is not to 
* be wondered at, if we may credit Mr. Boyle ; who aſſures 
< ris that” mercury has been ſeveral times found in. the 
« „ heads of artificers expoſed. to its fumes. In the Philoſo- 
< phical Tranſactions there is an account of a man who, hav- 
« ing ceaſed working in quickſilver for fix months, had his 
«body ſtill fo impregnated with it, that by putting a piece 
Lk copper into Na e i his hands, it | 


fn LY « * £ 18 * »> 
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*inftantly acquired: a flver colour. T' remember having 
ſeen at Bitminghatri 4 very ſtout man rendered paralytic 
in the ace of . months by being, employed ' in fixing 
an amalgam of gold and filver' on copper. He flood be- 
fore the mouth of a ſmall oven ſtrongly heated; the 
mercury was converted into vapour; and that vapour 
was inhaled by him. The perſon I ſaw was very ſenſible 
4 of the cauſe of his diforder; but had not courage to with. 

«-ftand the temptation of high wages, which enabled him 
to continue in a ſtate of intoxication for three days in the 


„week, inſtead of, what is the uſual practice, two,” Of 
manufactures which i jure the health of the workmen, not: 


by any noxious quality in the article operated upon, but by 
external circumſtances uſually attending the operation, an 


example may be produced in that of cotton. The ready 
communication (yy) of contagion to numbers crowded: 


together, the acceſſion of virulence from putrid effluvia,, 


and the injury done to young perſons, through confine-- 


() See a, very intelligent report delivered a few years ſince at the requeſt of 
the magiſtrates for the county, of Lancaſter, by Dr. Percival and other phyſicians 
of Mancheſter, in conſequence of a putrid ſever which prevailed during many 
months in the cotton-mills at Radcliffe. This report, though made on a parti- 


cular occaſion, was drawn. up with a view to the proper management, in point of 


health, of all cotton-mills;. and contains many general. rules and directions 
which ought to be punctually obſerved. and enforced by the maſter of every 
mill. The obſervance of them would probably remove that imputation under 
which thoſe manufactories have hitherto laboured, of deſtroying the health of 


the children employed in them z. and in n. . may have removed it 
already. 
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a + eng too "em lbs Þ are evils, which we 
| have lately heard aſcribed to cotton-mills by perſons of the 
firſt medical authority aſſembled to inveſtigate the ſubjecl. 
To theſe muſt be added, if report ſpeaks truth concerning 
the practice of ſome cotton-mills, the cuſtom of obliging a 
9205 of the children employed there to work all night; a 

hich muſh, greatl greatly contribute towards rendering 
them iba Set diſeaſed, andi unit for other, labour, when 
they are diſmiſſed at a * ee e of ae 
N the TT: SES 0 
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70 have Nrn. e to, every reaſo nable A how- 
ever expenbive, by which the. health. of the workmen may 
be ſecured from injury, and to refrain from proſecuting 
unwholeſore branches 9 trade, until effectual precautions 
are diſcovered,” is the in ipenfable duty of the proprietor 
of a manyfaQtory. Let him. not think himſelf at liberty to 
barter the lives of men for gold and ſilver. Let him not 
ſeek profit, by acting the part of an executioner. Let him 
Nation his workmen in large, dry, and well ventilated 
rooms. Let him conſtaritly prefer giving them their work 
to perform at home, wheneyer it can be done with tolerable 
CONFERIENGEs to collecting than 1 into the ſame 

6 0 eee will chtuys bee! Aube tealptatönd to this Dy 
an caſe ſeems Toudly to call for tlie interference of 'the'Legiflature. + A flmilar 


interference may be neceſſary, to preferve the kealth of the workmen in other 
manufuctures eſpecially where patentees are intereſted to make the moſt of their 
invention in à ſhort period. In ſuſpicious caſes, 28885880 well not 0 grant 
. . under ſuitable ſtipulations. 

wy - apartment. 
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apartment. Let him encourage them, where opportunity 
offers, to reſide in villages and hamlets (aaa), rather than in 
a crowded town. Let him inculcate on them in ho great 


a degree cleanlineſs contributes to health; and impreis 


them with the neceſſity of invariably obſerving thoſe many 
little regulations (465), which, though ſingly too minute to be 


noticed in this place, have collectively much effect in pre- 


venting diſeaſe. Mhere his on efforts ſeem likely to fail, 
let him lay the matter before the ableſt phyſicians, and ſtea- 
dily put in practice the inſtructions which he receives. 
And finally, let him exert his utmoſt abilities to diſcover 
innoxious proceſſes which may be ſubſtituted for ſuch as 
prove detrimental to the perſons who conduct them; and 
direct by private ſolicitation, and on proper occalions, by 
public Nun. the attention of experienced artifts and 


(aaa) The. proprietor of * 9 eſtabliſhed near a large inked 
town, tald a perſon of credit from whom I heard the fact, that on approaching 
his workmen he could diſcern by the ſmell proceeding from their clothes, whe- 
ther they lived in the town or on a neighbouring common. 'This circumſtance 
alone might point out the comparative healthfulneſs of the two ſituations. 

(bbb) The latter of the two gentlemen mentioned in the preceding note in- 
formed me, that having obſerved ſome young perfons in his own manufactory to 
be affected by being employed on a preparation of lead, he had completely re- 
medied the evil, by appointing an old workman conſtantly to attend them with 
water and towels on their leaving their work at meal times, and oblige them 
thoroughly to waſh their hands and faces before they eat; and alſo by prohibit- 
ing them from playing, or uſing any ſtrong exerciſe, until they had pulled off 
their coats and aprons which were ſprinkled with the lead. It appeared from 
experience, that if they uſed any conſiderable exerciſe without taking the latter 
precaution, the duſt proceeding from their clothes was $ inhaled 1 them, and 
produced wry 3 effects. - 
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manufacturers to the ſame objeR. The ſucceſs of his en- 
deavours may in many caſes be found highly advantageous 
to him, not merely by preſerving the lives of his moſt {kil- 
ful workmen, but by ſaving ſome valuable material (ccc) 
formerly loſt in the operation. But whether that be the 
caſe or not, he will at leaſt reap a ſatisfaction from them 
which he could not otherwiſe have enjoyed, that of — 
0 ing on his rene ms a 2 1 K 


i, 4 Ait 


The W of EI en aſſembled TO in. nu- 
merous bodies are at leaſt as much endangered as their 
health. The danger ſometimes ariſes from time and op- 


portunities for inſtruction being denied; ſometimes from 
the contagion of vice being unreſtrained, and ſhame itſelf 


extinguiſhed by the univerſality of guilt. The former of 


_ theſe evils takes place in manufactories where children 


are n (ddd) ; the ne, in all manufactories where 
multitudes 


(arc) Biſhop Watſon, after (eaking in a paſſage which Re recently 


quoted of the young man rendered paralytic by fixing an amalgam of gold and 


flyer on copper, ſays: A chimney, I believe, has of late been opened at the 
« farther fide of the oven, into, which the mercurial vapour is driven; and thus 
„ both the mercury is ſaved, and the health of the operator is atrended to.” 
Chemical Effays, vol. iv. p. 255. In the ſame volume, p. 275—277, the al- 
moſt uniyerſal adoption. of the cupola inſtead of the hearth-furnace for ſmelt- 
ing lead is ſhewn-to-have been attended with great advantages to the proprietors, 
as well as with the moſt ſalutary conſequences to the workmen. 

(ddd) Whether cotton-mills in general are at-preſent biamualeſs on. this ſcore, 
I will not undertake to decide. That ſome have been highly blamable would 
ſufficiently appear, were other proofs wanting, from the concluding paragraph 


of the. report, already quoted, of the Mancheſter Phyſicians, addreſſed to the 


County 
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multitudes of working hands, whatever be their age, are 
collected. In proportion as virtue is more valuable than 
bodily ſtrength, in proportion as eternity is more important 
than the preſent life, the manufacturer who pays no atten- 
tion to the religious principles and morals of the people un- 
der his care, is more criminal than if he had ſuffered them 
to put poiſon to their mouths without apprizing them of 
its qualities. Several of the meaſures already indicated as 
preſervatives of health, are equally adapted for the preſer- 
- vation of morals. The employment, for example, of as 
ſmall a number of perſons as may be in the ſame room; en- 
couragement afforded to workmen to reſide in villages, 
where convenience will allow, rather than in the midſt of 
the infection of a great town; permiſſion given them to per- 
form their work at their own homes, when the nature of 
the fabric will admit that practice; and ſtrong and repeated 
inculcation of . habits of cleanlineſs, are means adapted to 
the accompliſhment of both purpoſes. But theſe are not 
the only or the moſt efficacious means of preventing the 
inroads of vice. Let the proprietor of the manufactory 
employ the different ſexes apart from each other. Let him 
provide for the eſtabliſhment of ſchools for the religious 
inſtruction of all who can be induced to attend them, whe- 
ther children or of mature age, on Sundays at leaſt, if not 


County Magiſtrates. We cannot excuſe ourſelves on the preſent occaſion from 
ce ſuggeſting to you, who are the guardians of the public weal, this further very 
« ;mportant conſideration ; that the riſing generation ſhould not be debarred from all 
c opportimnities of inſiruttion, at the only ſeaſon of life in which they can be properly 
« improved. 6 5 | 
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in the evening bf week days. Let him diſtribute from 
time to time religious books level to the capacities of the 
readers. Let him eſtabliſha little library, from which pro- 
per treatiſes may be lent out for a limited period, and under 
proper regulations, to all who deſire them. Let him appoint 
penalties for drunkenneſs, oaths, and improper language; 
and exact them regularly and with impartiality. Let him 
take every fit meaſure to ſecure the conſtant attendance of 
his people on religious worſhip, and to lead them to uſe 
fome ſhort and ſimple form of family prayer every evening 
in their own houſes. Let him acquire their confidence and 
' ſecure their attachment by joining uniform mildneſs and 
affability of behaviour to the firmneſs requiſite for the 
maintenance of his authority. Scrupulouſly abſtaining 
from every mark of pride and ſuperciliouſneſs, let him con- 
vince them that he has their intereſt at heart by ſtudy ing 
their comforts; by advancing them little ſums of money 
_ beforehand, when ſickneſs, or an approaching rent-day, or 
the neceſſity of laying in fuel againſt winter, or ſome other 
emergency, diſtreſſes them. Let him acquaint himſelf, as 
far as it may be practicable, with each of his workmen in- 
dividually, and-obferve his teinper and diſpoſitions, his ha- 
bits of life; and the ſtate of his cireumſtances, that he may 
be able to àdmoniſh him occaſionally in ſuch a manner as 
may be moſt likely to be beneficial. Let him uniformly 
ſhew' favour to the meritorious, and check the idle and the 
prolligate. And never let him forget the efficacy which he 
may give to his inſtructions and reproofs, by his own vir- 
tuous example. 
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By thus diligently watching over the health, the com- 
forts and the morals of his workmen, the manufacturer 
will obvioully promote his own ſatisfaction and emolument, 
while he is diſcharging an indiſpenſable duty. He will 
render a large proportion of his workmen robuſt, induſ- 
trious, and honeſt. He will inſpire them with that per- 
fonal attachment to himſelf which, among other advan- 
tages, will contribute to ſecure him from the machinations 
of any unprincipled competitor, who may be baſe enough 
to tempt them. by bribes to betray their maſter's operations, 
or to deſert him for the purpoſe of entering into a rival 


W 


In the various branches of manufactures numberleſs op- 
unities will occur of defrauding individuals or the 
public. Goods, for example, may be delivered to the pur- 
chaſer inferior in real worth, though externally ſimilar, to 
the ſamples (eee) according to which they were to be made. 
Or the manufacturer may impreſs on his own productions 
the ſtamps and marks (//) of ſome of his competitors who 
Rand high in reputation, and vend them as articles actually 
made by the latter. Or he may meliorate the external appear- 
ance of his goods to the ſecret riſk or detriment of their in- 
trinſic ſtrength; and avail himſelf of the very circumſtance 
which renders them of leſs value than they were before, to 


(ert) Fraudulent ſamples are ſaid to have been much uſed in the hardware 


trade. 
'(#) This fraud, I underſtand, has been practiſed in a great public brewery 
in a central part of this „ 


at another inland town in * repute for its malt-liquors. 


augment: 
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augment the price. Or, preſerving the appearance the 
ſame, he may deteriorate them, without avowing what he 
has done, and ſelling them, proportipnally (ggg) cheaper. 
Or he may induce. his cuſtomer to believe that a particular 
material or ingredient enters into their compoſition, which, 
If it ever was employed in them, has ſince been ſecretly 
replaced by an inferior ſubſtitute ;- or he may decline giv- 
ing him any information whatever reſpecting the compoli- 
tion, on the plea that he cannot divulge the ſecrets (4k) of 


(ere) In theſe latter circumſtances the whole criminality of this practice 
conſiſts. A reduction in the goodneſs of an article, if openly-acknowledged, 
and accompanied with a correſponding reduction in the price, may be a greater 
public benefit than the improvement of it; as it may render ſome comfort or 
convenience of life generally attainable, which before could not be afforded but 
on terms ſuitable only to the ny of * rich. New inventions are an 

(4hb) A few years ha when the bill. for putting tobacco under the exciſe 
was before the Houſe of Commons, a deputation of tobacconiſts came to a 
member of parliament, to ſtate their objections to ſome of the clauſes, on the 
ground that they would lay open the ſecrets of the trade, and ſtop the ſale of a 
particular ſort of ſnuff which was fold as compoſed of fine leaves of tobacco, 


by divulging to the public that it was made entirely of the ſtalks, A ſtriking 


example not only of a ſecret of trade being a fraud of trade, but likewiſe of the 
power of habit over the human mind, which could render men poſſeſſed proba- 
bly of many virtues, ſo blind to the criminality of a very deceitful practice, as 


-openly to allege to their repreſentative the danger of that practice being ingen. 


rupted, as a fit motive for applying for alteration in the bill. 

It muſt not however be underſtood, from the expreſſions which have 1250 
uſed, that all ſecrets of trade are fraudulent or reprehenſible. If a manufac- 
turer has diſcovered, by his induſtry and acuteneſs, a uſe for ſome ingredient, or 
a mode of conducting @ proceſs, unknown to his brethren, he is juſtified in re- 


* 
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his trade, when in that particular inſtance, as in may others, 
the ſecret is no other than a fraud of trade. Or if his ma- 
nufacture is exciſeable, he may impoſe on the revenue of- 
'ficer m different ways; or even endeavour to bribe him 
into connivance at his impoſitions/ Theſe are but a few 
out of the multitude of examples which the almoſt infinite 
variety of manufactures would ſupply. They are ſuffi - 
cient however to afford a ſpecimen of the practices to which 
1allude. It may be laid down as a general rule; that 
every attempt, whether direct or indirect, to make an article 
be thought better in any reſpect than it really is, or diffe- 
rent from what it profeſſes to be; and every ſubterfuge 
reſorted to for evading the fair ee * taxes (iii), 

ts bs , 


— 


nennen the part of the: proprietors of manufac- 
tories to raiſe the price of their goods are no leſs forbidden 


taining it to himſelf until he has gained an adequate reward for the merit of the 
* diſcovery ; and in applying for a patent to ſecure that reward to himſelf, if he is 
not otherwiſe likely to enjoy it. But as he would be very culpable were he to 
require the public good to be ſacrificed to-his private intereſt. by an unreaſonable 
extenſion of the patent, fo would he be equally culpable on the fame principles 
if he ſhould be too long or too obſtinately tenacious of his ſecret, when the 
diſcloſure of it would be generally beneficial ; and he is alſo very 3 if he 
permits it to be loſt to the world by his death. 

(in) Frauds on the exciſe are ſaid to be frequently committed done who in. 
other reſpecis ſupport a good character. In many inſtances, I believe, they 
originate from want of reflection on the ſubjeQ, and would be abandoned on 
a little conſideration of their immorality. 


by 
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by the laws (444) of this country than combinations on the 
part of their workmen to keeprup their wages. The latter 
probably are far more frequent than the former, And they 
commonly happen, not, as might have been expected, when 
trade is at a Jow ebb, and employs tew hands; but when it 
is in a flouriſhing Nate, and requires additional numbers. 
Their object is generally to prevent the introduction (4 of 
new labourers, and their admiſſion to a ſhare of the profit. 
The maſters however ſuquld at all times oonſider how eaſil 
the lower and illiterate claſſes of the community may be 
miſguided. Let them break the combination; but Jet 
them break it by comꝑliances, if the demands f their 
workmen are reaſonable ;: in other caſes. by. perſuaſion and 
argument, rather than by legal means; or if legal qroceed- 
ings become neceſſary, by the feweſt and the mildeſt. And 
when the men 1 ben duty, kt. Micofent- 
ment be diſmiſſed. 10 98110 9011 481 ( 101 


Experience ſeems to ſhew the neceſſity of particularly 
inpreflng on manuſacturers thoſe remarks which in the 


(120 See Blackſtone; vel, . p- "lo, - | | 
(aui) The object of a late very extenſive and long continued combination 
among the workmen at Mancheſter was to compel their maſters to agree not 
to take above a limited number of jouneymen. They refuſed to work for any 
maſter who would not accede to their propoſal; and eftabliſhed a fund by ſub- 
ſcription for the · ſuppart of ſuch of their number as were turned out of employ 
for entering into the combination. They were known by the appellation of 
Nob-Sticks ; and kept their fund at the diſtance of ſome miles from Mancheſ- 
ter. The diſſolution of the confederacy, I believe, was haſtened by ſome of the 
party * the public cauſe, 11 running away with the bank. 
introductory 
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introductory part of this chapter were addreſſed to traders 
in general, on the duty of acting on principles of univerſal 
benevolence, and with an upright” regard to the public 
good, in all applications to Parliament. Many of the laws 
and regulations which, to uſe the ſtrong expreſſions of Dr. 
Smith; the avidity of our great manufacturers has extort- 
ed from the legiſlature,” together with a very conſiderable 
part of the exiſting ſyſtem af bounties, drawbacks, duties, 
and prohibitions, inſtituted for the purpoſe of favouring the 
productions of Great Britain, cauſe the moſt lamentable 
effects in a moral light by the ſmuggling, the frauds, and 
the multiplicity of falſe oaths to which they needleſsly give 
occaſion ;' involve numerous and extravagant ſacrifices of 
particular claſſes of citizens to other claſſes; and are ex- 
tremely detrimental to the general intereſts of this country, 
and to the improvement of commerce throughout the 

world (mmm). And the ſtatutes enacted at the inſtigation 
of the proprietors of manufactories to reſtrain the working 


artiſan, whoſe knowledge and induſtry are his own, from 


quitting the kingdom and ſettling in other countries wnere 
he may foreſee a fairer proſpect of emolument for himſelf 
and his family, are in a high degree partial, rigorous and 
oppreſſive, Let a wife and liberal policy annul every law 
deſigned: to preclude any Britiſh ſubject from fixing in that 
part of the globe, wherever it may be, which holds out to 
him the faireſt proſpect of happineſs. Let the legiſlature 


(mmm) Among other parts of -th& Wealth of Nations” relating to this 
fubject, the whole of the eighth chapter or the fourth book deſerves the utmoſt 


attention. 
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bind the artiſan to his native ſoil by rendering his ſtay de- 
firable to him; not by making his departure difficult. Let 
it ſtrive to convince him. by us foſtering protection of every 
branch of honeſt and uſeſul commerce, and by the general 


equity and wiſdom of its ſtatutes, that Great Britain is the 
land in which the rewards of induſtry are to be acquired 


2 11H ini 82 ine pt try 
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The meer who ſhall — apply to Parlia- 


able with the guilt of augmenting this enormous maſs of 


moral and political evil. But every manufacturer ſhares 


in the criminality of the evil already exiſting. who does 
not heartily and actively eee r ate 


4. 9 53 


ien n by 1849 221 ere A mn) blow 


The . manufacturer may alſo be cautioned; againſt | 
42 extravagant and luxurious mode of living. which too 
frequently attends ſuperior opulence. Neither a moderate 


and unoſtentatious conformity to thofe cuſtoms and habits, | 


nor a reaſonable indulgence in thoſe comforts, which are 
become al moſt neceſſary in the eyes of the world to the 
wealthy, is here reproved. That alone is meant to be 
cenſured which partakes of pride, of prodigality, or of in- 
temperance. | To theſe exceſſes the great merchant may be 


thought under ſtronger temptations than the manufac- 
turer. He who commands the commodities wrought and 
unwrought of every quarter of the globe; who obtains, by 


means 
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means of his veſſels and his commercial connections, foreign 
luxuries of every kind with almoſt as little trouble as a pri- 
vate individual procures neceſſaries from the ſhop, may 
ſeem of all men the moſt likely to exhibit vanity and pro- 
fuſion in the ſplendour of his houſe, in the parade of his at- 
tendants, and in the delicacies of his table. In the preſent 
ſtate however of this country; every man who can pay for 
luxuries can eaſily procure them. In ſome reſpects indeed 
the merchant and the manufacturer, ſuppoſing them to be 
equally wealthy, may be equally tempted to fall into the 
errors in queſtion. Both are accuſtomed to have a very 
large portion of their capital paſs through their hands 
every year; and thence are led into the habit of diſregard- 
ing expences, the amount of which would alarm men of 
equal property who annually receive only the rent of 
their eſtates. And both look forward, not like great land- 
owners, merely to the permanence of their preſent poſſeſ- 
ſions, but to a continual and rapid accumulation of riches. 
In other reſpects the manufacturer ſeems more expoſed to 
temptation than the merchant. He has riſen more fre- 
quently than the other from ſmall beginnings to ſudden 
opulence; and is in conſequence likely to feel a peculiar 
gratification in diſplay ing his newly acquired ſplendour. 
He has not ſo commonly enjoyed the advantage of hau- 
ing his mind improved, and his views of things corrected. 

by a liberal education. He encounters more frequently 
than the merchant the ariſtocratic prejudices and the en- 
vious contempt of neighbouring peers and country gen- 
on * of their rank and ancient family, who even 
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in theſe days occaſionally diſgrace themſelves by looking 
down on the man raiſed by merit and induſtry from ob- 
ſcurity to eminence; and thus is excited to outvie them in 


derb ape ener ia - ki. 


3 e ere from the mature of he proceſſes 
uſed in them, and che various inventions and contrivances 
requiſite for ſubduing refractory materials, lead to diſco- 


veries of importance in natural philoſophy. To: this tend- 
ency of his occupation the enlightened manufacturer will 


ever be awake. And let him not content himſelf with 


Puſhing his reſearches ſolely as far as they have an imme- 


diate reference to his particular manufacture: let him-cul- 


tivate a ſpirit of general enquiry ; let him attend to the in- 
tereſts of univerſal ſcience. Let him employ a portion of 


his leiſure in purſuing to beneficial concluſions thoſe hints, 
which the courſe of his. buſineſs has incidentally ſug- 


| geſted (unn); and in carrying on thoſe inveſtigations into 
the principles and properties-of bodies, which may. diſcloſe 
new comforts. of life, expand the human mind, increaſe 
the ſtock of rational knowledge, and evince the en. the 


wiſdow, a and the  goodnels of . 


| (unn) Several oder 3 2 Aiftinguiſhed themſelves by — 


and ability in philoſophic purſuits; and none more than Mr. Wedgwood. His 
thermometer for meafuring high degrees of heat is one or Sy moſt qv dif- 


. coveries of modern ſcienoe. Weeds i 
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OR THE DUTIES: OF PRIVATE GENTLEMEN. 


Tux perſons held immediately i in view in. the ſubſe- 
quent pages are private individuals who. follow no profeſ- 


ton, and live upon the annual incomes. of. their eſtates. 


But the duties which are about to be ſtated as incumbent. 


on men of this deſcription, are ſo far from being peculiar 
to them; that they are, in a greater or a leſs degree, com- 


mon to almoſt every individual, belonging to any one of 
the claſſes and profeſſions which have formed the ſubjects 


af the preceding chapters. For the purpoſe of avoiding the 
endleſs repetitions, which-muſt have ariſen, had theſe ge- 


neral duties been noticed and enforced. in each particular 
caſe; ſilence has hitherto been obſerved reſpecting them. 
The reader therefore, whatever may be his rank or occu- 


pation, is requeſted to look upon the 7 chapter as di- 
rectly addreſſed to himſelf. 


Pri vate 
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Private gentlemen may be conſidered under the follow- 
ing characters: firſt, as land-owners; ſecondly, as inveſted 
with various offices and truſts of a public nature; and 
thirdly, as bound to the performance of numerous private 
and domeſtic duties. h 
NIX 44 

I. The duties 3 on abe gentlemen, princi- 
pally or altogether in conſequence of their being poſſeſſed 
of landed property, will be mentioned in the firſt place. 
Theſe duties reſult partly from the actual power which the 
landlord enjoys over his eſtates, and the tenants who oc- 
cupy them; and partly from the influence which the poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe eſtates gives him in their neighbourhood, even 
over petſbns who are not his immediate dependents. Tn 
ſome cafes the operation of theſe to cauſes will be fo 
blended, that their ſeparate etlec cannot ealily be dil 
Uinguiſhed, * e Gs TH 

10 See a race m Revit Ant and ange 
tenants, is one of the firſt duties of a private gentle- 
man; whether he conſults his own intereſt, or the general 
welfare of che community. The due cultivation of the 
ground, by which expreſſion 1 mean the extrafting from 
tlie earth the greateft poſſible quantity of the moſt valuable 
produee which it can be made permanently to afford, ob- 
vioully renders the largeſt profits to the owner. And at 
the ſame time it promotes no leſs conſpicuouſly the good 
of the ſtate; firſt, by augmenting the quantity and redu- 
cing the price of proviſions, or of commodities which may 
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be exchanged for proviſions, and thus contributing to the 
ſettlement of families and the increaſe of population: and 
ſecondly, by furniſhing all its inhabitants with conſtant and 
growing employment, and thus preventing the vices and 
diſorders, which derive their origin from idleneſs. The 
firſt ſtep requiſite for the attainment of this great object, is 
for. the proprictor to render himſelf well acquainted with 
the nature and value of his eſtates ;. taking into the account 
all circumſtances. of ſituation. of diſtance from markets, 
from navigable rivers and canals, and from materials neceſ- 
fary for improvement; and of liability to droughts or inun- 
dations by which their-intrinſic worth is affected. Proceed- 
mg, thus qualified, to adjuſt the rent of each farm, he will 
not haſtily graſp at the higheſt payment named by ſome 
rapacious ſurveyor, who ſeeks to recommend himſelf to the 
landlord by exactions on the tenant; but will affix ſuch a 
ſum as may fairly be deemed, when all things are conſi- 
dered, an equitable return from the occupier for the uſe 
of the ſoil. A moderate rent is the moſt beneficial to both 
parties. Where the rent is too low, the owner loſes a por- 
tion of what. he might reaſonably demand; the farmer be- 
somes indolent; no improvements are puſhed forward; for 
want of exertion to make things better, every thing grows 
worſe; the buildings fall into decay; and the ground con- 
tinually relapſes towards a ſtate of nature. If the rent is 
exorbitant, intelligent tenants will not venture upon the 
bargain: the farm comes into the hands of needy or igno- 
rant adventurers, Who enter upon it for a few years as a ſort 


of lottery, exhauſt it by forcing from it a few extravagant: 
* ä Crops, . 
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crops, and then ſuddenly quit it, perhaps greatly in arrears: 
or if that is not the caſe, the landlord pays dearly for his 
ſhort-lived gains, by having a ruined eſtate lying untenanted 
upon his hands, and finally ſetting it afreſh at little more 
than half the former price, Reaſonable payments, what- 
ever be their nature, are always found in the end to be the 
beſt paid, and with the greateſt cheerfulneſs. With regard 
to the receipt of rents; let not the landlord haraſs deſerving 
and ſubſtantial farmers, and expoſe himſelf to the unjuſt 
ſuſpicion of penury or ayarice, by rigidly exacting them the 
moment they are due. Neither on the contrary, though he 
ſhould have no occaſion for the money, let him permit 
through indolence large arrears to accumulate in the hands 
of his tenants ;'a practice, which would lead them to care- 
leſſneſs in providing for payment at the proper times, and 
to laviſh expenditure of ſums not their own; and would 
ſubject them to difficulties and diſtreſs, wWiencyer: the debt 
r be ere called it in. 1 


2006 the principles which have Liens laid Fr the und- 
owner is bound to take proper care that his eſtates, while in 
the occupation of others, do not ſuffer by their negleci. 
He will act therefore in a very laudable, as well as prudent 
manner, in ſecuring, by a few general proviſions and cove- 
nants, due management and attention on the part of the 
tenant; and in employing faithful and upright agents to 
ſee that the agreements are punctually fulfilled, and the 
buildings, fences, and roads belonging to the lands main- 

tained in ſubſtantial repair. But let him beware of limiting 
| f WT. 
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the operations, and precluding the exertions of the cultiva- 
tor of the ſoil, by ſtipulations founded on antient preju- 
dices, noxious to agriculture, and adverſe to the ſpirit of ra- 
tional enterpriſe and improvement. Let it be his leading 
wiſh to excite and cheriſh that ſpirit. To attain this end, 
let him in the firſt inſtance do every thing which can fairly 
be expected from him, towards putting his farm-houſes into 
a decent condition, and rendering the ſituation of their in- 
habitants comfortable. Where expenſive undertakings are 
neceſſary for the purpoſe of draining or improving the 
ground, let him encourage the heſitating tenant to accom- 
pliſh it, by bearing ſome part of the original charge. Let 
him introduce, as opportunities permit, from diſtant parts of 
the country, and diſtribute to the more active of his tenants, 
ſeeds of graſles and other plants unknown in his neighbour- 
hood; and communicate new methods (a) of cultivating 
thoſe already known, the ſuperior utility of which has been 
eſtabliſhed by experience. In ſome caſes, a landlord may 
effect an eſſential reform in the management of farms, by 


(a) The general mode of employing the land in any particular diſtrict, whe- 
ther it be paſturage or tillage, will be that which from local circumſtances is 
deemed the moſt profitable; and therefore can ſeldom be altered, even in caſes 
where a change is deſirable, by the influence of the landlord. But as far as local 
circumſtances permit, the influence of the landlord will be moſt uſefully exerted 
in promoting tillage. For tillage is that method of uſing the ſoil, which makes 
the largeſt addition to the ſtock of human ſubſiſtence, and gives- employment 
to the greateſt number of labouring poor; and thus contributes to promote, in a 
more direc and effectual manner than any other branch of rural axconomy, the 
two fundamental objects already recommended—the increaſe of population, and 
the intereſts of morality. 
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inviting from other quarters of the kingdom, perſons {killed 
in improved modes of culture, and. placing them as exam- 
ples to the reſt of his tenants. Their novel practices will 
be decried for a time; but when the advantage of them is 
permanently diſcerned, the moſt inveterate prepoſleſſions. 
will give way to the powerful incitements of intereſt. 
Where this method of proceeding is ineligible, it frequent- 
by happens that ſimilar benefits may be enſured by judi- 
. cious improvements practiſed by the proprietor himſelf on 
the land which he retains in his own, occupation. A com- 
mon farmer can rarely be expected to deviate much of his 
own accord from the beaten. track. At every ſtep which 
he takes, he has his own. rooted habits and prejudices to- 
overcome; he has to-encounter the deriſion of all his neigh- 
bours and companions :. if he fucceeds, he is aſſured that it 
was owing to chance, and will never happen again; if he 
fails, he is told that he receives the merited puniſhment of 
his folly. Add to thefe things, that he will generally be 
too wary to hazard the lofs of money and labour, which 
muſt attend an unfortunate experiment. But the proceſs. 
which he perceives to anſwer in his landlord's field, he will: 
foon learn to hope may ſucceed. equally in his own (5). It 


(4) Local ſocieties for the encouragement: of-agriculture deſerve the counte. 
nance and patronage of private gentlemen. By the premiums which they be- 
ſow, and the information which they circulate, they excite exertion, and diffuſe 
uſeful knowledge, among praCtical-farmers and huſbandmen. And their utility 
is increaſed by their frequent practice of giving rewards to thoſe, who have lived 
long in the ſame ſervice; or have brought up a numerous family without paro-- 
chial aid. 

L muſt: 
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muſt however be remembered, that the ftrongeſt induce- 
ment, which a perſon can have to employ his time and his 
capital in making beneficial improvements of any kind, 1s 
reaſonable ſecurity that he ſhall enjoy the fraits of his 
labour. Such ſecurity is required with peculiar juſtice, 
when the improvements are to be made on the property of 
another. The moſt obvious mode of affording it to the 
farmer is by leaſes; which, under proper regulations, are 
on this ground very conducive to the progreſs of agricul- 
ture, and ſhould be granted by the landlord in all caſes, 
when it can be done with prudence. When family ſettle- 
ments, entails, or other circumſtances render it impractica- 
ble or unadviſable for the proprietor to conſign his eſtate to 
the occupier for a definite number of years; his general 
conduct and character, if he regulates his life by principles 
of duty, will be a pledge to his tenants, that no unfair ad- 
vantage will be made of their exertions, either by diſmiſ- 
fing them, or raifing their rents, the moment they have in- 
creaſed the value of their farms: a pledge, it is true, ſo far 
unſatisfactory as it guarantees them only during his own 
life; yet one, that will commonly prove ſufficient for them 
to act upon. They will diſcover in the proceedings of 
ſuch a landlord a ſteady and univerſal regard to the rules of 
equity and benevolence : they will find themſelves. receĩv- 
ing from him every mark of attention and good-will which 
their behaviour merits : they will ſee him continuing the 
ſons and nephews of deſerving tenants, whenever it is feaſi- 
ble without material hazard, in the place of their relations ; 
ſhewing lenity in exacting arrears from thoſe who have 
| "7 = been 
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been depreſſed by unavoidable misfortunes, and liberality 
in relieving ſuch as ſuſtain heavy loſſes by fires, tempeſts, 
or contagion. They will have learned by experience that, 
when he has called for an augmentation of rent, it has not 
been in conſequence of one or two harveſts of ſingular but 
accidental abundance, nor on ſuch terms as would defraud 
them of an ample return for the ſums which they had ex- 
pended; but that it has been demanded wholly from a 
well. grounded conviction of a general riſe in the value of 
the productions of the earth; and adjuſted, not by an uni- 
form pound-rate ſweeping over a whole diſtrict, and thus 
falling moſt lightly on the beſt lands and heavieſt on the 
worſt, but in due proportion to the exiſting worth of each 
particular farm, and with a fit regard to the ſhare which the 
occupier has had in bringing it to its preſent ſtate. They 
will not have ſeen ſuch a landlord depopulating the coun- 
try, and turning multitudes of induſtrious-poor adrift, by 
converting half a pariſh into an immenſe ſheepwalk, which 
no longer affords occupation to a twentieth part of the for- 
mer inhabitants; nor by combining many {mall farms into 
a few of great ſize, that he may fave himſelf and his agent 
the trouble of attending to petty accounts: they will not 
have feen him unmindful of the welfare of the infirm and 
diſabled, nor of the children of the loweſt claſſes, nat even in 
thoſe villages and hamlets where his moſt diſtant property 
lies; but will have witneſſed his - zeal in promoting, both 
by advice and by contributions, the eſtabliſhment of friend- 
ly ſocieties for the relief of the former, and of weekly and 
Sunday ſchools for the inſtruction of the latter. They will 


— 
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not have ſeen him regardleſs of virtue and vice in the cha- 
racter of his tenants; nor indiſcriminately beſtowing the ſame 
favours and countenance on the profligate and the good. 
In a landlord of this deſcription, what confidence may ny 
not place ? 


In many parts of the kingdom, modes of tenure and eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms exiſt, highly diſcouraging to induſtry. Of 
this nature are impropriated tithes, fines on the transfer of 
copy holds, heriots on the death of the poſſeſſor, perſonal 
ſervices entailed on the tenant from the times of feudal 
vaſſalage, and other manerial rights of a fimilar nature. 
The land-owner will commonly promote his own intereſt, 
no leſs than the comfort of others, by freeing. the parties 

concerned, on fair terms, from theſe obnoxious payments 

and burthenſome uſages. In the caſe of heriots in particular, 

his feelings will ſtrongly prompt him to commute an arbi- 
trary right, by the exerciſe of which additional and fre- 
quently very grievous diſtreſs is heaped upon. the ſurviv- 
ing inhabitants of the cottage, while the late occupier is 
lying dead in the midſt of them. 


When rights of this nature 1 be unavoidably retained, 
the land-owner is in an eſpecial manner bound to obſerve 
that they are not rendered needleſsly vexatious and op- 
preſſive by a hard-hearted ſteward or an unprincipled at- 
_torney. It is requiſite indeed to admoniſh the proprietor 
of extenſive eſtates, to exerciſe in all caſes a regular and vi- 
gilant ſuperintendence over the conduct of his agents. So 
much 
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much of his buſineſs muſt of -courſe be tranſacted by the 
latter, that they will have continual opportunities of im- 
poſing on their principal, and of overawing and harafling 
his tenants. And where their honeſty is unqueſtionable, 
they will yet contract various prejudices for or againſt this 
man and that proceeding ; and will infuſe them, deſignedly 
or undeſignedly, into the mind of their unſuſpecting em- 
ployer. The only effectual method of avoiding theſe evils 
is for the proprietor occaſionally to viſit his eſtates himſelf, 
and inſpect with his own eyes the ſituation of them and 
their occupiers. So much good may be derived from this 
practice, ſuch-an infight into the exiſting ſtate of things, and 
ſuch a degree of perſonal connection with a numerous 
tenantry, and of influence over them capable of being 
turned to the beſt of purpoſes, that neither averſion to 
trouble, nor the fear of being importuned with teaſing re- 
-queſts, nor any artificial objections raiſed by thoſe whom 
pride or intereſt may make deſirous that ſuch a ſtep ſhould 
be een — to e we land-owner from atopt- 
* 8 


In the management of his eſtates, the proprietor ought not 
to limit his views in a ſordid and ungenerous manner ſolely 
to his own private advantage; but ſhould likewiſe take into 
conſideration, in a reaſonable degree, the benefit of thoſe 
who are to ſucceed him, whether he has the power of ap- 
Pointing them himſelf, or finds them unalterably fixed by 
the act of his predeceſſors. This rule forbids him to be 
niggardly and 9 in the article of repairs, for the 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe of throwing the expence on the next generation; 
to ſtrip the farms of neceſſary or thriving timber, without 
making any proviſion for ſupplying its place; or to com- 
mit any kind of havock and devaſtation, that he may fill 
his own coffers with the plunder: to grant leaſes for an im- 
moderate length of time, or at rents far below the real va- 
lue, for the ſake of procuring extravagant premiums and 
fines; or to alienate lands contiguous to the manſion, or on 
any other accounts likely to be particularly deſirable to the 
owner of it, from motives. of perſonal diſlike to his heir. 
Let him not grudge laying out large ſums, when he can 
prudently afford them, in planting and protecting extenſive 
woods, in erecting machinery for mines, or in other under- 
takings of manifeſt utility; though it ſhould appear proba- 
ble, or even certain, that emolument will not reſult from 
them in his time. In ſhort, let him do for his ſucceſſors alt 
that he could properly have wiſhed his anceſtors, under 
fimilar ee pen FIR to 1 Gone for him. 


In the fame manner, 1 accommodation and e of 
the public ſhould be ſtudied by the land-owner. Let him not 
contend for new: canals and turnpike-roads merely becauſe 
they would promote his own. intereſt, though likely to be 
on the whole uſeleſs or detrimental; neither let him oppoſe 
their paſſing through his eſtates, when they promiſe general 
advantages, though they may be attended with ſome incon- 
venience and facrifice to himſelf. And in conſenting to 
them, while he ſhews a reaſonable regard to his own con- 
cerns in points of ſufficient magnitude; let him not heap 

N expence 
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expence on the proprietors, or injure the neighbourhood, by 
inſiſting on exorbitant demands, and harſh and unneceſſary 
ſtipulations. On the ſame principles let him proceed in 
giving up portions of his land for the conſtruction of dock- 
yards, fortifications, and other public works. If his pro- 
perty abbunds in coal, lime, marle, ſtone, or other valuable 
foſſil and mineral productions; let him not combine, with 
other proprietors of the ſame commodities, unfairly to keep 
up their price; nor, if he is the ſole poſſeſſor, convert his 
monopoly into an inſtrument of extortion. Neither let 
him refuſe to his neighbours the liberty of getting articles 
of inferior worth, as gravel or ſand, on his premiſes, when 
they cannot be commodiouſly obtained elſewhere; even 
though it ſhould happen that the compenſation which he 
receives ſcarcely proves an equivalent, i in conſequence of 
little attendant incoftyeniences not t calily to be eſtimated 

CEE He ere on Appar 
By the ſame aifintereſied motives let him be | aQtuated ; in 
forwarding or reſiſting the incloſure of open fields and 
commons. And in ſettling the terms and mode of — 

them, let him not "uſe the influence which he poſſeſſes, to 
overawe the inferior land: owners and claimants into a com- 
pliance with unjuſtifiable meaſures of his own. Let him 
not force upon them a ſolicitor, or ſurveyor, likely tg act 
partially on his behalf. Let him not ſeek to have land 
allotted to himſelf, to his relations, or to his friends and fa- 
vourites, in poſitions unreaſonably advantageous. Let him 
gere forward in ſupport of — rights of _— of 
widows 
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widows and infants, and of all who appear to be in need 
of aſſiſtance · Let him ftrive to curb and ally the ſpirit of 
conteſt, uſually prevalent on ſuch occaſions between indi- 
viduals, and frequently between contiguous townſhips. 
Let him exert himſelf to have all fair claims quietly and 
candidly adwitted ; all groundleſs demands relinquiſhed ; 
all that are doubtful ſettled by compromiſe or arbitration ; 
from whatever en they originate, and to whatever ob- 
| nm . relate. 


kde weight which. A wealthy Maid onen endet i in the 
country, poſſeſſes in the place where his property is ſituated! 

. is uſually: ſo great as to give him a preponderating influ- 
ence in the management of all parochial concerns. This 
influence ought never to be employed by him directly or 
indirectly for the attainment of ſelfiſh or improper ends. 
What epithets, for example, would his conduct deſerve, if 
he ſhould. procure the levies and the ſtatute-labour of the 
pariſh, to be expended in making or repairing roads conti- 
guous to his on houſe, or beneficial chiefly to himſelf and 
his- tenants ; while others of far more importance to the in- 
habitants in general are leſt year after year almoſt impaſſa- 
ble? What if, in order more effectually to accompliſh” his 
plans, he ſnhould cauſe himſelf to be appointed furveyor of 
the highways? What if, inſtead of fixing a watchful eye on 
the proceedings of public-houſes, and endeavouring to abo- 
liſh ſuch as are diſorderly or needleſs, he ſhould connive 
at their irregularities, or even promote an augmentation of 
their number, for the purpoſe of ſerving ſome partiſan or 
2 of his own? Far from expoſing himſelf by ſuch 
4F practices 
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practices to the contempt of the-neighbourhood; and the 
reproaches of his conſcience, let him cnſider the in- 
fluence - which he enjoys over others as à truſt for the 
exerciſe of which he is reſponſible; and exert it, without 
grudging the trouble, in maintaining their rights,; compo- 
ſing their differences, increaſing their comforts, and im- 
proving their morals. Let him devote, where it is necel- 
ſary, ſome portion of his time and attention to the inſpec- 
tion of parochial accounts. Let him not tolerate: the abuſe 
of charitable bequeſts, either in land or money, left for the 
benefit of the poor, by ſuffering. them to be conſigned into 
unſafe hands, or to be let out on too low terms; or by 
allowing their produce; to be miſapplied to ſave. the purſes 
of the rich. By his readineſs to liſten to well-founded com- 
ö plaints, let him keep the different pariſh officers to their 
duty. The inhabitants of the workhouſe will then be 
treated with humanity, fed and clothed ſufficiently, and 
furniſhed with neceſſary books of religion; and will neither 
be oppreſſed with immoderate labour, nor yet permitted, 
when able to Work, to loiter and become vicious through 
idleneſs. Due aſſiſtanee will not then be refuſed in ſit caſes 
to the ſick and indigent in their oyn houſes, Doles and 
donations will be diſtributed, not according to ſect and 
party, but according to deſert and neceſſity. The ſituation 
of the certificated poor; too frequently excluded from any 
ſhare in ſuch relief, by thoſe who are enjoying the benefit 
of their labour, will not be diſregarded; nor will they be 
unneceſſarily hurried, away to i nem. of. nen 
ren or eee. 11 10 dn 11211! 
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A private gentleman, by giving countenance in a proper 
degree to the clergyman} of the village where he reſides; 
may eſſentially promote the uſeſulneſs of the latter. The 
people will reſpect him whom they ſee reſpected by their 
ſuperior; and will thence be led to pay increaſed attention 
to his public teaching and his private admonitions. It hap- 
pens not unfrequently that the finances of the clergyman, 
eſpecially if he is only curate of the place, do not enable 
him to beſtow that charitable aid on his diſtreſſed pariſh- 
ioners, which would gratify his own. wiſhes, and greatly 
contribute to conciliate the general eſteem and affect ion of 
his flock.- In ſuch caſes (I ſuppoſe him to be a mati wor- 
thy of confidence) his wealthy neighbour may be of ma- 
terial ſervice to the cauſe of religion, by committing from 
time to time little ſums to his diſpoſal. He may alſo forward 
the ſame cauſe, by cheertully, performing his on ſhare, 
and exciting others to perform; their part towards maintain 
ing the pariſh church neat and in good repair; and by ſtep- 
ping forward with an, awple contribution, when large gr. 
pences are requiſite to render it capable of accommodating 
all who would frequent it; by impreſſing on his tenants, 
dependents, and labourers, who will ſeldom be regardleſs 
of his advice, that conſtant attendance ;on the public wor· 
ſhip and ſacraments, of which from principles of duty he 
will ſet the example himſelf; by the diſtribution of bibles, 
prayer · books, and little religious tracts: by reproving the 
idle, and reſtraining the vicious: by checking diſcontent, and 
diſcouraging turbulence and ſedition, and pointing out the 
benefits reſulting from ſubordination in ſociety, and the 
bleſſings ſecured even to the pooreſt ſubject under the Bri- 
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tiſh conſtitution: by making his alms and charities Kibfer- 
vient, as far-as the urgency- of diſtreſs will permit, to the 
intereſts of ' virtue and induſtry, in common cafes by 
diftinguiſhing»with particular liberality thoſe who lead ex- 
emplary lives, and are remarked for a careful diſcharge of 
relative and domeſtie duties; and occafionally by exercifing 
his bounty 1 in ſuch a manner as tends to call forth dili- 
gence in thoſe wḧ are to profit by it; as by ſupplying 


them with'corn or coals at reduced prices, 1 
—gͥ—p— ——— bludvr 
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were in the' next place to unt the af . 
eumbent on private gentlemen in conſequence of their 
0 inveſted _ truſts and offices of a public nature. 
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as thoſe of members of pififtment, (rrp Avi peace, 
and militia officers, into hich lar 0 men may 
laudably ſtep Grwittd” 1 Witz the Hig cheſt ad. tage to their 


own "neighbourhood and to t Fay ir count) be OO: 
bribes eh coed a” perſon to ſeek 1 


porch been u e Wed in two TO of the a 
chapters. And fome of the remarks, which have been ad- 
delle? in another 00 e to mary officers, will ſuf- 
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(d) Chapter viii. It may, be ee. . motives- 
which ought to weigh with a country gentleman as to engaging or * 
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ficiently point out the line of conduct to be purſued, and 
the temptations to be ſhurmed, by thoſe who accept com- 
miſhons in the militia. The truſts and offices now in con- 
templation are ſuch as uſually or very frequently accom- 
pany the rank of private gentlemen, without claiming the 
nature or re of diſtinct Apr Ach 


The public truſt fit ode tavritioned i is the right of elect- 
ing repreſentatives in parliament. The application of the 
term truſt to this right implies, that it ought not to be exer- 
cifed in ſubſerviency to private and: felfiſh views: It is 
conferred by the conſtitution for purpoſes of general utility, 
and is to be exerted in fuithful conformity to the original 
deſign. He who is ſtrongly impreſſed with this conviction, 
will be very cautious of promiſing ſupport to a candidate 
long before the ſeat to which he aſpires is vacant; at leaſt 
he will take care to have it clearly underſtood that the pro- 
miſe is conditional, and will ceaſe to be binding if his opi- 
nion of public meafures;or of the candidate's character and 
pretenſions, ſhould undergo a material change previouſly to 
the election. His vote will be determined not by a blind 
eagerneſs to puſn m a friend or a relation; not by 


in the militia, the — of taking that ſtep on his domeſtic affairs, 
and on the proceedings and manners of his family, are not to be overlooked. 
In proportion to the emergency of the occaſion and the ſcarcity of proper offi · 


ecrs, greater ſacrifices are undoubtedly to be made. They who are capable of 


being led to embrace a military life by the filly vanity of wearing a cockade, or 
the defire of diſplaying their importance, will de more likely to enter into a 


corps of militia, than of regular troops. - 
party 
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party names and diſtinctions; not by a reference to the 
political tenets of the candidate's anceſtors at elections 
which embroiled former generations, nor merely to the 
conduct of the candidate himſelf at ſome more recent con- 
teſt; not by the hopes of paying court to great men, and 
thus facilitating his on future election, or procuring a 
place for himſelf or a living for his ſon; but by an upright 
regard to the exiſting ſituation of public affairs, and the 
integrity, and, in due ſubordination to that requiſite, the 
abilities of the candidate. Theſe however are not the only 
duties which, conſcience: preſcribes; While he maintains 
| his own/independence in giving his vdice according to his 
judgement, let him reſpect that of others. Let him unite 
= votes of his tenants to his ou by argument and honeſt 
perſuaſion (if his conduct towards them has been ſuch as 
it ought, even thoſe means will ſcarcely ever be neceſſary): 
but let him not force their compliance by menaces of ex- 
pulſion from their farms, or-forfeitute-of his favour. - While 
he calls upon them to exert the privileges: of freeborn Eng- 
liſhmen, let him not teach them to feel that they are ſlaves. 
It would be ſtill more ungenerbus to overawe his tradeſmen 
and artiſans, who uſually find themſelves embarraſſed on 
ſuch occaſions with a variety of contending obligations, by 
threatening to withdraw his cuſtom, if their ſuffrages 
ſhould be given contrary to his wiſhes. Let him not be 
miſled, by his anxiety for the ſucceſs of the perſon whoſe 
cauſe he eſpouſes, to take unjuſtifiable ſteps, either antece-, 
dently to the election, or during the courſe of it, to main- 
tain or {mas his intereſt ; as by wogting underhand on 
his 
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| his behalf, and at his expence ; bearing a part in ſubterfuges 
and evaſions on the ſcore of bribery ; exciting deluſive ex- 
pettations in the voters; or impoſing on the oppoſite party 
by any of the unwarrantable artifices and ſtratagems ſo fre- 
quently practiſed at elections. Let him ſtrive to repreſs all 
mobbing, drunkenneſs, and vice in the town; and diſcoun- 
tenance all perſonalities and unfair proceedings on the huſ- 
tings. Let the counſel which he gives to the candidate, as 

to the meaſures proper to be adopted, be conſcientious and 
impartial. Let him withſtand reprehenſible ſchemes recom- 
mended by parti ſans anxious only for ſucceſs,” and indif- 


ferent by what means it is obtained; and counteract by 


fober repreſentations the influence of ſanguine adviſers, 
who would urge the weaker competitor to perſiſt with un- 
availing obſtinacy in a ruinous and hopeleſs conteſt. Let 
him check the cuſtomary propenſity to abuſe and vilify all 
who are conſpicuous on the oppoſite fide: By doing juſtice 

to their merits, and vindicating them in the free exerciſe of 
private judgement, let him prevent their honeſt exertions 
in behalf of their favourite candidate from being interpret- 
ed to their prejudice, and laying the foundations of fubſe- 
quent ſhyneſs and animoſities. If he cannot preſerve the 
minds of others from ſuch impreſſions, he may at leaſt 
ſecure his own. Should a ſubſctiption be ſet on foot for 
the ſupport of the candidate, let him not be ſeduced by the 


warmth and tumult of the moment to engage in it to a 
greater extent than prudence will juſtify ; but the ſum 


which he undertakes to advance, let him not forget punc- 
twally to e Finally, let not miſtaken ideas of con- 
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ſiſtency lead him to countenance the ſame perſon at a ſub- 
ſequent period, if the ſentiments, which he then entertains 
of men and meaſures, make it his duty to throw his weight 
into the adverſe ſcale. But if thoſe ſentiments continue in 
the main unaltered, a difference of opinion which. may have 
taken place on one or two points not of prime importance, 
will rarely be an adequate cauſe for withdrawing his aid. 
and contributing to bring upon the borough or the _ 
nn which, attend a conteſted election 


ed Wem influence of property, ond 1 
cumfianges, a. private gentleman may be poſſeſſed of ſuch 
power over the electors far, ſmall towns, as to be able to 
conſtrain them to admit his nominatien of one or both of 
its repreſentatives... If he: ſhould doubt whether proceed - 
ings which: may juſtly; be: texmed- conſtraint may not. in 
ſome inſtanges be reſorted. to, he may be-referred to the re- 

marks which have recently been made on his duty towards 
his tenants and tradeſmen, in a caſe parallel to that now un- 
der conſideration, perhaps, identically. the ſame, The com- 
pulſion which; has, been. re becomes ſtill more cri- 
minal and degrading, if he turns it to the purpoſes of bar- 
gain and ſale, and makes it the inſtrument of gaining an 
enormous bribe from the wealthy candidate for n him 
nee Aab 22 | 


5 Nearly akin in its. origigal.defign to the wh of electing 
repreſentatives, and ſubject. to ſimilar rules in the exerciſe, 


W right of joining in petitions to each branch of the 
9 s ** 
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Legiſlature, in addreſſes and remonſtrances to the Throne, 
and in public reſolutions on political meaſures, and the 
ſtate of national affairs. No man ought to co-operate in any 
of theſe meaſures (e) for the purpoſe of gratifying a buſy 
meddling diſpoſition, of oſtentatiouſly diſplaying eloquence 
and abilities, of promoting ſelfiſh ends, of indulging a bi- 
goted or party ſpirit, or of making a parade of local influence 
and authority. Nor ſhould the fear of giving offence deter 
any one from concurring, where the path of duty is plain; 
nor from ſtanding forward, where the object is of import- 
ance. No animoſity ſhould be felt towards opponents; 
neither ought unfair or compulſory ſteps to be taken by 
any individual, to obtain the attendance or ſignatures of his 
inferiors and dependents. Theſe remarks may alſo be 
applied to the caſe of public meetings held on local con- 
Cerns. 


Another public truſt, and a truſt of great conſequence, 
very frequently in the hands of private gentlemen, is the 
right of preſenting to vacant eccleſiaſtical benefices. Ad- 
vowſons, it is true, are regarded by the law as private pro- 
perty ; a conſequence which naturally follows from the ſale 
of them being legal. For the power of nomination being 


in fact the power of diſpoſing of a certain annual revenue, 


and a power for the poſſeſſion of which another perſon 
would frequently give a large price ; it RE Me falls 


(e See the obſervations already made on theſe ſubjeQs at the concluſion of 
chapter iv. 
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under the general rules eſtabliſhed for * aer of other 
transferable property. But though the ſale of an advowſon 
may be a matter of mere bulinefs, the ſelection of a mini- 
ſter for a pariſh is a truſt of the moſt important and ſerious 
nature. The ſtate of morals and religion in a whole town- 
mip; the influence of a good or a bad example on the 
clergy and on the inhabitants of ſurrounding pariſhes ; in 
a word, the eternal intereſts of numbers actually in exiſt- 
ence, and perhaps of equal numbers yet unborn, depend 
on the choice. The patron, who feels the force of theſe 
conſiderations, will make no promiſes, or no other than 
conditional promiſes. reſpecting the ſucceſſion to a living, 
long before it is likely to be vacant. He will not inveſt a 
perſon with the care of ſouls in return for having been his 
conſtant companion in the ſports of the field, or having 
largely contributed to the mirth and conviviality of his 
table; for artful compliance with his humours, and fawning 
ſubmiſſion to his opinions; or for ſervices performed, or 
expected, in politics and elections. He will not pre ſent a 
- worthlefs clergyman, not even his on brother or his own 
on; and What he would deny to the ties of relationſhip, 
be will not heſitate to refuſe in a ſimilar caſe to the ſolici- 
tations of an intimate friend, or the recommendations of a 
potent neighbour. He will fix upon the man, who is not 
only qualified for the ſtation, but likely to reſide in the 
midſt of his flock, and to do his duty to them from a 
ſtrong and active ſenſe of his duty to God; and where cir- 
cumſlances permit, will give the preference to him who has 
already evinced his yy and aſſiduity in the humbler 
1 ſtation 


* 
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Ration of a curate ;' and whoſe attention is not divided by 
the poſſeſſion of another living. He will preſent him 
without ever feeling the moſt diſtant wiſh to contrive any 
ſimoniacal bargain; to impoſe unwarrantable bonds of re- 
lignation ; to extort any ſecret agreement reſpecting the 
renting of the glebe, the continuance or reduction of the 
preſent rate of tithes, the ſubſtitution of other modes of 
collecting them, or the commutation of them for ſome 


inadequate and improper payment. 


Among the different public offices which private gentle- 
men are called to undertake in their reſpective counties, 
may be noticed thoſe of ſheriff, deputy lieutenant, grand or 
ſpecial jurors, and commiſſioners of taxes, roads, and canals. 
Of theſe, that of ſheriff is the moſt eminent. The ſheriff 
is the firſt civil officer, as the lord lieutenant is the firſt in 
a military capacity. But let him not be vain of his tem- 


rank; or ſolicitous to outvie his predeceſſors, and 
dazzle the eyes of the-gazing multitude by the fplendour 
of his equipage, and the number of his attendants. Let him 


be impartial in his conduct at elections of members of 


parliament, coroners and verderorg. Let him be ready to 


convoke, on proper applications, county meetings, for the 
purpoſe of addreſſing any of the branches of the legiſla- 


ture, or the conſideration of local buſineſs: but let him 


not promote ſuch aſſemblies for the purpoſe of diſplaying 
his own importance, of facilitating party views, of gratify- 
ing a miniſter, or of being advanced to knighthood. In 


ſummoning grand juries, let him not paſs by or poſtpone 
4G 2 particular 
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particular individuals in conſequence of private diſputes, or 
political differences. As ſo large a ſhare of the original du- 
ties of a ſheriff (/) is now performed by his deputy, the qua- 
lifications, and above all, the integrity, of that officer ought 
to be cloſely fcrutiniſed by his principal. And he who re- 
collects that the firſt incident which turned the thoughts of 
Mr. Howard to the ſubject of priſons, was the inſight he 
obtained into the ſtate of them in his official capacity as 
ſheriff, will ſcarcely want additional arguments to convince 
him of the benefits which would reſult, were ſheriffs in ge- 
neral to beſtow a httle more attention than is uſually given 
to the condition of gaols, and to the conduct oa * * 
they _ to govern them, 5 


In the preſent tienes the wo 4 of cdeputy ieutenants of 


=. Rn eee e ee 
edit. vol. i. p. 343» 344. 3453 and of underſheriffs, p. 345. Underſheriffs are. 
prohibited by the ſtatute of 23 Henry VI. under a very heayy penalty, from 
acting as attornies during the time they are in office, leſt they ſhould be guilty 
of partiality and oppreſſion in diſcharging the funQions of it. In the preſent 
ſtate of things, attornies of credit would. not undertake the. office on theſe 
terms; knowing that if their private buſineſs went for a year into the hands of 
their competitors, much of it would never return to themſelves. And the law 
has long been avowedly and univerſally evaded. Sir William Blackſtone how- 
ever ſhews, rhat he conſiders the law as not obſolete, by ſtyling the evaſion of 
it ©. ſhameful.” Vol. i. p. 345. As the habitual evaſion of laws gradually im- 
pairs the ſenſe of right and wrong, it is much to be wiſhed that the ſtatute i in 
queſtion, if it be © falutary,” as Sir William Blackſtone pronounces it to be i 
che place already cited, were enforced ; or otherwiſe openly repealed. Under- 
Heriffs are likewiſe forbidden, and to as little purpoſe, to continue in office 
* ee 


. . * 
l r counties 
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counties is nearly or altogether reduced to the care of le- 
vying the militia, In approving or rejecting the men, they 
commonly place great and very proper confidence in the 
opinion of the adjutant, or ſome perſon of military experi- 
ence. It is however their duty to eſtimate, with perfect 
impartiality, the reaſons pleaded by individuals for being 
exempted from ſervice ; and to counteract all prejudices 
of every kind which they perceive riſing in the breaſt of 
their adviſer, or in their own. 


The office of a grand jury is to receive indictments, to 
hear evidence on the part of the proſecution, and to decide 
whether there is ſufhcient cauſe to put the accuſed party 
on his trial. In executing this truſt, which ſtrongly marks 
the liberal and mild ſpirit of our laws, each juror is bound 
to be temperate, patient, and aſſiduous in examining into 
the circumſtances of the caſe, and totally unbiaſſed by pri- 
vate motives in deciding upon them. If facts are known 
to, him in addition to. thoſe delivered in evidence, ca- 
pable of throwing light on the matter in queſtion, he is 
ſtrictly bound to communicate them ſpontaneouſly and 
fully to his colleagues. He ought to be thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, when he finds a bill, of the truth (g) of the charge 
as far as the evidence reaches. Where he deems the charge 
eſtabliſhed, he acts unjuſtly if he rejects the bill through 
motives of compaſſion towards the offender; and in no 


(a) Blackſtone, vol. iv. p. 300. 


caſe 
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caſe may he impart to the perfon indicted the teſlimony 
delivered againſt him G. oY 


The ſpecial juror is not leſs Oe in conſcience” than 
che grand juror to dilige nce in inveſtigating all the circum- 
ſtances of the matter at iſſue; to pfomptneſs and accuracy 
in diſcloſing additional facts known to himſelf; and to in- 

corruptible integrity in pronouncing upon the whole evi- 
_— And let him not forget his duty in thoſe functions 
which are peculiarly his own. When a view is directed, let 
him not omit, through indblence, à perſonal inſpection of 
the conteſted premiſes; let him appretiate with reſpectful 
attention, but not receive with fervile or inconſiderate ſub- 
miſſion, the opinion of the judge. In deciding on mercan- 
tile proceedings, let him be guided by law, and not by 
what may have been the prattice, perhaps the reprehenſible 
praktice, of himfelf or his friends in a ſimilar caſe. 


The duties of coritiniſfiotiers of taxes; of r6ads, and of 
canals, are too obvious to require much difcuffion. To the 
firſt may be recommended fairnefs in aſſeſſing taxes, and in 
judging of appeals. To the ſetond, uprightnefs in fixing 
the poſition of turtipikes, and Expetiding the tolls for the 


0 Antietily it was bela, chat if bnd of the grand jury diſcloſed to any 
perſon indicted the evidence that appeared apainſt Him, he was thereby made 
acceſſory to the offence, if felony ; and in treaſon, a principal. And at this 
day it is agreed, CO SR SET 294 fable to be Gned and 


| impriſoned: | Blackſtone, vol. it, p. 126, 
— 
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public good, without any oblique attention to the accom- 
modation of themſelves or their friends. To the third, 
equity in adjuſting the rates of tonnage, and moderation in 
determining the dividend. And to all, diligence in at- 
OP to take their due proportion of trouble. 


Some ſituations to à certain degree of a public nature, 
and uſually occupied by private gentlemen, yet remain to 
be mentioned. Such are thoſe of truſtees and governors of 
local charities, of hoſpitals, and of endowed ſchools. On 
all perſons inveſted with any of theſe functions, one duty 
is equally incumbent, that of active perſonal attention to 
the truſt in all caſes where it will be uſeful, and can rea- 
ſonably be expected; and of paying a ſtrict regard to the 
deſign of the donors, as well as to the welfare of the inſti- 
tution. In the ſuperintendence of ſchools, when the choice 
and control of the maſter is leſt to the diſcretion of the 
governors, no private views or Conuexions ought to warp 
them from preferring the moſt eligible candidate; or re- 
ſtrain them from diſmiſſing him from his poſt, if he ſhould 

afterwards prove unworthy of it. The ſalary, when they 
have the power of determining its amount, ſhould be ample 
enough to be ſome object to a man of merit, yet not ſo 
large as to tempt him to ſupineneſs, and make him indif- 
ferent as to the number of his ſcholars. If exhibitions are 
at their diſpoſal, they ought to be invariably.conferred, not 
according to the ties of relationſſip and the influence of 
recommendation, but according to genuine merit; under 

which 
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Which term I include not merely the boy's me: oth in 
learning, but likewiſe — e character. 


III. It remains to treat in the laſt Mace of private 2 
domeſtic duties. Under this head, ſome remarks may be 
offered on the conduct of a private gentleman z as a huſband, 
as a een Ar as the maler _ a —_— 


Abe Foundations of che? various dnealineſſes by ach 
the whole period of the marriage union is {ſometimes ren- 
dered a ſcene of 'mifery; may not unfrequently be traced 
in the improper views, or the haſtineſs, with which matri- 
monial engagements are formed. Let not thoſe be ſurpriſed 
at finding their comforts corroded by indifference and diſ- 
content, by contrariety of views and domeſtic broils, who 

have choſen a companion for life merely for the ſake of 

_ perſonal beauty and accompliſhments, of a weighty purſe, 
of eminent rank, of ſplendid and potent connections: nor 
they who, without being altogether blinded by paſſion, or 
impelled by intereſted motives, have yet neglected pre- 
viouſly to aſcertain whether their intended partner poſſeſſes 
that ſhare of congruity to their on diſpoſitions and habits, 
and thoſe intrinſie virtues ſtedfaſtly grounded on religion, 
without which, in ſo cloſe an union, no permanent happi- 
neſs can be expected. But let them remember that the 
very terms of the marriage vow, independently of every 
additional obligation, render all the duties of the mar- 

riage ſtate as binding upon them, as upon others who 
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—— in that Hite © the! c earthly fe- 
_ Je : | 

\+The movin anxieties, th felis) and the conſequent 
diminution of affection, too often felt by thoſe who have en- 
tered into promiſes of marriage, which from the ſtate of their 
affairs, or other circumſtances, were likely to remain long 
unfulfilled, ſeem to prove it highly deſirable that, except in 
very ſtrong and peculiar cafes, ſuch engagements ſhould 
not be contracted. It may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that 
to trifle with the feelings, and ſtudioufly to make an im · 
preſſion on the heart of another, without any ſerious pur - 
poſe of marriage, ſhews either a moſt culpable want of con · 
ſideration, or, it done rn eaſes and 
bee =, lo * 


The 3 — a6 of the haman Sink 
which manifeſtly allets different! offices of life to the dif- 
ferent ſexes, ſeems no leſs cleurbhy to indicate a certain de- 
yree of ſubordination to be the duty of the weaker ſex. 
The holy. ſcriptures; .confirrmng theſe ſuggeſtions of natural 
reaſon, and guarding againſt. the perpetual conflicts by 
which, the | peace. and harman df families would be de- 
ſtroyed, were a complete equality of rights to! fabfiſd be- 
tween the huſband and the wife, have expreſsly pronounced 
ſubmiſſion to be the general duty of the latter. Wives, 
*« ſubmit yourſelves unto your own huſbands, as unto the 
« Lord; for the huſband.. is the, head. of the wife, even as 
+ Chriſt is the head of the church: therefore, as the 
+ 4 H - church 
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*« thutch is ſubject unto Chriſt, ſo let the wives be to their 
* own huſbands in every thing (i).“ Let the wiſe ſed 
* that ſhe reverence her huſband ().“ Similar directions 
are given in other (I) parts of the New Teſlament. Not 
that theſe precepts are to be underſtood as binding the wife 
to unlimited obedience in every caſe. Where the com- 
mand of the huſband is plainly repugnant to the laws of 
God, or to the rights of a third perſon, compliance with it 
would be ſinful. Where it proceeds from a diſordered un- 
derſtanding, it loſes à proportional ſhare of its authority. 
And under other poſſible circumſtances it may be ſo highly 
unreaſonable and injurious, that the Goſpel rule, though 
couched in unqualified terms, may well be conſidered as 
admitting of limitations ſimilar to thoſe univerſally deemed 
allowable in the interpretation of other - ſcriptural injunc- 
tions, which in terms equally unqualified command chil- 
dren to obey their parents; and ſervants their maſters (m). 
But whoever ſeriouſly reflects on the very ſtrong” expreſ- 
ſions, and the ſlill ſtronger illuſtrations; by which obedience 
is inculcated on the wiſe in the firſt of the paſſages quoted 
above, will be convinced that the cauſe muſt be of more 
than common magnitude, Which can juſtify her in with. 
holding it. The Goſpel however has not left her without 


| n ep gs on avg. on Abe parrer 


00 Ebel v. 2324. 8 ae = 1 =o 
 (#) Epheſ. v. 33. L tirmaciagh 4 
"mu Coloſf. iti. 18. 1 Peter; Hl. 1, Ke. or. xiv. 345 35. * 
(m) « Children, obey your parents in al! things.” Col. ili. 20. Sets 
| obey in al things your maſtets Col. M. 2 EE NV 
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che huſband; It reſtrains him from abuſing the power 


with which he is entruſted, by checks ſuited to the great- 
neſs of it: partly by the final ' reſponſibility which the ſu- 
preme governor of the human race has univerſally annexed 
and proportioned to the poſſeſſion of authority of every 
kind; and partly by ſpecial precepts calculated to temper 
that of the huſband, and to impreſs him with a full ſenſe of 
the unvaried tenderneſs and love due to the partner of his 
Joys and ſorrows. '* Huſbands, love your wives, even as 
Chriſt alſo loved the church, and gave himſelf for it (n).“ 
« Huſbands, love your wives, and be not bitter againſt 
„ them (o). © Ye huſbands, dwell with your wives ac- 
% cording to knowledge; giving honour unto the wife, as 
e unto the weaker (þ) veſlel.” The firſt of theſe precepts 
indicates the perfonal facrifices which the huſband ought at 
all times cheerfully to make, when they are likely to pro- 
mote the eſſential welfare of the wife. The two latter ſhew 
a complete knowledge of the human character; and in a 
very pointed manner inculcate on the huſband that uni- 
form mildneſs of behaviour and conciliating attention to- 
wards his wife, which will ever prove the moſt effectual 
method, not only of enſuring her affection, but likewiſe of 
influencing her diſpoſitions and correcting her weakneſſes 
and failings. They teach him to ſtudy every reafonable 
and prudent indulgence of her wiſhes; to accuſtom his 
thoughts to dwell rather on her merits than on her imper- 
fections; and when he thinks on the latter, to remember 


O Eber v. 25, (e) Colofl. iii. 19 (p) 1 Peter iii. 7. 
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his own 3 to win her by his cqunſel,.by-big;encouragenient, 
and above all by his attractive example, to continual ad- 


vances in every virtuous habit and purſuit; and if obliged 
to point out to her ſomething reprehenſihle in her conduſt. 
to avoid provoking: expreſſions, taunts, and fnerrs, with at 
leaſt as much care as reproaches and invective. Great as 
the miſeries are which reſult from a breach of perſonal 
fidelity in either party; and in either party the guilt of 
ſuch a breach is moſt hortid: yet of the wretchedneſs ex- 
perienced by unhappy married people, by far the greater 
ſhare reſults from the diſregard ſhewn, by the huſband or 
| hmmm the eugene 
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the intended wife antecedently to the marriage, a compe- 
tent proviſion in the caſe of ſuture idewhood. But if this 
ſtep ſhould have been left unfſiriſhed before the folemniga- 
tion of the nuptials; a circumſtance which, though highly 
undeſirable, is ſometimes known; to take place; the huf- 
band ought not to lale a moment afterwards. in 
it. If a large acceſſion of fortune ſhauld devolve on the 
huſband at a ſubſequent period, and be left to his diſpolal, 
it will commonly be reaſonable that proportional addition 
ſhould be made to the jointure originally ſettled on his wife. 
And in all caſes, the income deſtined: for the widow ſhould 
be arranged in ſuch a manner, a8 to give her the leaſt trou- 
ble in collecting it, and the greateſt ſecurity __ family 
heari-burnings and * 10 
1 4 * * 2. That 
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- 2. That the parent is bound to provide for his helplefs 
progeny, and not merely to ſupply their preſent wants, but, 
by means of proper diſciplne and inſtruction, to lay a foun- 
dation for their futtire uſefulneſs and welfare, is a truth ob- 
viouſly ſuggeſted by teaſon, and unequivocally confirmed 
by revelation. - In order that he may be enabled to diſ- 
charge the latter branch of his duty, it is neceffary that he 
ſhould be inveſted with the right of exerciſing a juſt and ſa- 
lutary control over the child. And we accordingly find the 
ſcriptures (9) arming the former with extenfive authority, 
and inculcating on the latter obedience to his lawful com- 


One of the firſt and moſt important cares which calls for 

the attention of a parent, is the choice of the moſt adviſable 
mode of education. In the caſe of ſons in particular, the 
determination of this point is frequently a matter of conſi- 
derable difficulty. Such have been the doubts and the dif- 
ferent concluſions of wiſe and good men reſpecting private 
and public education, atid ſuch are the excellences and de- 
fects inherent in each mode, that where no peculiar circum- 
ſtances exiſt to turn the ſcale, a father may more eaſily be 
alarmed at the hazards of both, than confident of the ſu- 
perior advantage of either. The advantages of domeſtic 
tuition, compared with a public ſchool, are principally the 
following. The parent, retaining his child conſtantly and 
immediately under his- own eye, has more favourable op- 


33 (e) Epheſ. vi. 13. Coloſſ. iii. 20. 
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portunities of becoming acquainted with his diſpoſitions and 
talents; of ſuperintending his conduct; of conciliating his 
affection, and gaining his familiar confidence. Many 
temptations to vice from the contagion of corrupt examples 
are ayoided (for when we ſpeak. of a boy being educated 
at home, we take for granted that. he finds there no pattern 
of immorality or irreligion); and evil habits will ſpeedily be 
diſcerned and corrected. . The mode and kind of ſtudy may 
be. in ſome meaſure accommodated. to the bent of the 
bil $ genius, and his future deſtination i in life. A much 
= ſhare of ſalid learning may be imparted in a given 
ume to a boy who occupies excluſively, or at leaſt jointly 
with one or two of his brothers, the tutor's attention; than 
Where the time devoted to each leſſon is adapted to the bene- 
fit of a hole claſs (). To theſe grounds of preference max 
be. added, a freedom from enyy, jealouſy, and pride, the 
common fruits of. emulation. On the other hand, among the 
diſadvantages. of domeſtic education, may be reckoned the 
danger of the hours and habits of ſtudy being interrupted 
by the arrival. of friends and the intruſion of company; by 
the continual recurrence of viſiting expeditions and ichemes. 
of pleaſure ; and by the unwiſe indulgence of parents in 
various ways; the encouragement of pride in the boy, by 
the flattery and obſequiouſneſs of his father's ſervants and 
dependents ; and alſo by the abſence of the ſtruggles, con- 


H lt is true that i at a public ſchool reaps ome Benefit Som Bearing 
the ſame leſſon gone through two or three times by his claſs-mates but the in- 
attention of that period of life, and the irkſomeneſs of liſtening again and again 
ta the ſame thing, prevent it from being equal to what it might be. 
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lid, and Uifficultics which; daily reſult in a public ſchool 
from the ſociety of equals, and are no leſs ſerviceable in 


correcting ill humour, impetuoſity of temper, arrogance, 


and ſelf-ſufficiency, than in producing firmneſs and activity 
of character: the dulneſs, languor, and diſcontent, which 


attend the want of ſuitable companions, exerciſes, and 


amuſements: the loſs of whatever there may be valuable in 
emulation, eſpecially with regard to compoſitions, and the 
more elegant attainments in learning: and, finally, the want 
of a gradual introduction to the temptations of the world; 
and the conſequent Ti{k that will take place when the youth 

is firſt left to his own diſcretion at an univerſity, or on the 
wide ſtage of * —_ 


-, 


ns H-0rr2't | 
Between the — plans of education, there are 
others of an intermediate nature; as academies and ſemi- 
naries, Where only a ſmall or limited number of pupils is 
received. Theſe uſually partake, according to their nature, 
both 1 the benefits and ee of the two former. 


** giving the ne to one of theſe des of dase 
ing up a ſon rather than to another, the determination of 
the parent ought to be carefully formed on ſubſtantial 
grounds, ſuch as local ſituation, his knowledge of the mafz 
ter, the health and diſpoſitions of the child; and not to reſt 
on weak and capricious motives, as the mere faſhion of the 
day, ora blind predilection for the place or manner in which 
he was educated himſelf.” Neither let him allow too much 
weight, though prudence may require ſome weight to be 
allowed, to comparative cheapneſs; but rather endeavour, 

3 | if 
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if the Abet he practicable, to retrench/ from ſome other 
part of his expenditure what may make up the difference, 
than permit his ſon to loſe effential advantages. In many 
caſes it may be right to adopt for the ſame boy different 
modes at different periods; and that mode which in one in- 
ſtance ought evidently to be the firſt, may with equal pro- 
priety be the laſt in another. But whatever be the plan 
of education which the parent ſelects, let him be con- 
ſtantly ſolicitous to ohviate, to the utmoſt of his power, the 
diſadvantages _ dangers nn 
| . N 0M | t | 


The 0 which! may de este beser | 
tuition for daughters, have leſs to be ſet againſt them, than 
may be alleged with reſpect to fons.” - The-diffidence and 
purity of the female character, and the foriptural mark of 
female excellence, the omainent ber und quiet ſpitit, 
«+ which in the ſight of God is of great price . will ge- 
nerally: be beſt pzeſerved' under the fp: of 
a mother. In the cafe of her death, and when no female 
relation ſurvives: proper to ſupply: hey place, a boarding- 
ſchool ſelected with ſcrupulous anxiety, may kappen tobe 
. the beſt eſouroe. And ini ſome few iniſtanees the ſame 
en ins be . 40m Ops += ee er 


2 
6 Thanh Trends on . yeats been greatly awgs 
mend, by the incacaſe which, hes taken, ph cet in che quantityef honey brought 
by the boys on their return to ſchos], This pernicious cuſtom, the ſource of 
. Adleneſs ind vice, calls, the more for the interference o of Poren n very 
UKicult; if not un. to be —— I 
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bility or the difficulty af procuring fit maſters to attend at 


home. In eſtimating this difficulty, far too great regard is 


uſually paid to ſhewy and ſuperficial accompliſhments. A 
certain degree oſ proficiency in thoſe elegant attainments, 
which contribute to the innocent amuſement of domeſtic 
life; and in thoſe more trivial qualifications which the re- 
finement of modern manners preſcribes to young perſons 
in a liberal rank of ſociety, is undoubtedly requiſite. But 
in general, a medium ſimilar to that which Agar is ap- 
plauded in Scripture for deſiring, with reſpect to poverty 
and riches, would prove the happieſt both in the caſe of 


accompliſhments and of perſonal beauty. This however is 


a truth, which the vanity or the miſguided fondneſs of 
parents ſeldom leaves them diſpoſed to diſcern or to admit. 
It more frequently happens that by laying a continual ſtreſs 
upon mere accompliſhments, and by neglecting to impreſs 
on the young mind of the learner, their comparatively 
low importance among the great and genuine objects of 
education, they fix the thoughts of their children princi- 
pally upon them; and thus excite and ſtrengthen thoſe paſ- 
ſions, which it ought to have been their daily care to * 


due and eradicate. 


A parent ought conſtantly to aim at gaining the aſſec- 
tionate confidence of his children, and lead them to regard 
him not as a father merely, but likewiſe as a friend. He 
muſt avail himſelf, that he may govern them properly, of 
the joint principles of love and fear; both of which, though 
the influence of the former is ever more deſirablè than that 
of the latter, appear from reaſon and reyclation to be neceſ- 


41 {ary 
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ſary for. the due controul of imperſect beinen: But if his 
conduct be ſteady, temperate, and judicious, their fondneſs 
for him (i) will never be impaired even by a ſtrict exerciſe 
of needful authority. Paſſionate or moroſe behaviour on 


his part, or groundleſs rigour and reſtraint, will undoubted- $8 


ly impair it; and among many other bad effects will have 


that of rendering his children leſs ſolicitous for his favour, 


and leſs anxious to ſecure it by perſevering good conduct. 
And thereſbre St. Paul (a), when he directs fathers * not to 


their children to anger by auſterity and harſh. 


neſs, adds the reaſon, leſt" they be diſcouraged.“ A 


parent ſhould never omit proper opportunities of explain- 
ing to his children, as fax as their age renders them capable 


of underſtanding him, the grounds of his commands and 


prohibitions: a practice, which will at once preſerve their 
love and reſpect, by preventing him from being deemed 
arbitrary and capricious; and at the ſame time, by fix 

their attention and impreſſing their memory, wWill — | 
to their acting right in ſimilar caſes. So likewiſe let him 
on ſuitable occaſions point out to them the reaſons why they 
are inſtructed in particular branches of ſtudy, whether ſolid 
or ornamental ; and why they are not employed: on others, 


0 The aſſerüon of the poet, | £1100 logo HIT! 
| Non bene conveniunt, nec in un ſede morantur 
Majeſtas & amor —— ine TH Hon. . 


ddd nity tes regard to private nnn 


thoſe caſes, in which the ſentiments of * — 


planted by nature. 
(%) Coloff, in. 21. 
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in which ſome of their companions may be engaged: yet 
without forgetting to call to their recollection, that age and 
experience are neceſſary for the purpoſe of eſtimating the 


whole force and diſcovering the various bearings of theſe 
reaſons; and concur with other circumſtances to make it 


right that he ſhould himſelf decide. When obliged to uſe 
reproof, let him do it, not only without paſſion, but ſo that 
the cauſe and motive may be evident to the party reproved. 
And let him not give his children grounds for concluding 


from ſymptoms of partiality in his proceedings, that he re- 
gards one with a leſs tender eye than another. Let him 


ſtrenuouſly endeavour to exterminate from their minds 
every degree of art; a quality of all perhaps the moſt perni- 
cious, and frequently the laſt to be diſcovered by the 


parent, however obvious to others. Let him bring them to 


an uniform practice, built on principle, of owning their 
faults frankly, and without delay. Let him watch over 
their progreſs: in learning, and direct their attention at fit 
ſeaſons to modern hiſtory, geography, and other uſeful 
ſtudies, not at all, or but imperfectly, comprized within the 
circle commonly trodden at ſchools and colleges. Let him 
not neglett to aſſimilate their habits and views to the places 
which it is probable that they will ſeverally fill in the ſcale 
of ſociety; and to teach the younger to look forward with- 
out repining to the cuſtomary ſuperiority of the eldeſt, and 
the eldeſt to regard it without arrogance and exultation, by 
inculcating on them all, that diſtinct ions of rank and em- 
ployment viſibly tend to the common good; that each has 
its peculiar advantages and dangers; and chat in each the 
aue | 1 | favour 
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favour of God may be ſecured. and ifctvioe gendem 10 
mankind. Let him train them uj:to-a reaſoning and in- 
veſtigating ſpirit; and to a habit of examining the various 
works of the creation, and of thence raiſing their thoughts 
to the great Creator. Above all things, let him bring 
them up, as the Apoſtle enjoins, (æ) in the nurture and 
* admonition of the Lord: let him impreſs on their hearts, 
and cheriſh from their childhood, a warm and active ſenſe 
of religion, and an invariable reference to God and their 
duty in every part of their conduct. And in proportion as 


their underſtandings open, let him eſtabliſh them in a 


thorough knowledge of the internal, and alſo of the external 
and hiſtorical evidences of the truth of chriſtianity. There 
is cauſe deeply to lament, that fo little care is beſtowed on 

chis point, in many ſeminaries of education, public as well 
as private. We cannot wonder that they ſhould be ſtag- 
gered by the ſpecious cavils of ſoeptics and unbelievers, 
who know their religion only as it were by rote; and have 
nothing to allege in its behalf, but that their parents and 
teachers profeſſed it, and bade them do the ſame. He 
alone can have juſt grounds for truſting that he ſhall be pre- 
ſerved from the deluſions of doubt and infidelity, who is 
qualified, by a diligent and ſober inveſtigation: of the ſub- 


ject, * to give 3 re 


* him (95). | HOLE 11H" 3H 216 3 
2 It is a matter of difficulty to 4s Sg a dee pan —_— 


with reſpect to the time and manner of introducing young 
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perſons of both ſexes into general ſociety. The error pre- 
dominant in the preſent age is that of corrupting boys 
and girls, by initiating them in the habits of men and 
women. Another error, far leſs common, but equally 
ruinous when it takes place, is that of keeping them con- 
ſined almoſt within the limits of a nurſery, until they 

are ſuddenly turned looſe upon the world, dazzled with 
its 1 and unacquainted with its dangers. Liberty 
is too hazardous a gift to be imparted at once. And the 
full force of temptations will uſually be beſt withſtood by 
thoſe, who. have been inured to them by degrees, and 
1 by ne their en 5 3010 


Conſiderations n tee h thoſe, which 4 
terinined the parent with reſpect to the earlier and middle 
parts of his ſon's education, ought to be deciſive with regard 
to the concluding part of it. If the young man is deſtined 
to an univerſity, let him not be placed there at too early an 
age. And let that univerſity and that college be ſelected, 
where he will find the greateſt inducements to diligence, 
the ableſt inſtructors in uſeful learning. and the moſt care- 
ful ſuperintendants of his morals: not that which is recom- 
mended merely by having been formerly preferred by his 
family, by the groundleſs faſhion of the day, or by affording 
opportunities of making ſplendid and lucrative connections. 
Let his rank and annual expenditure be fixed about the 
middle point of the ſcale eſtabliſhed by cuſtom for 3 
whoſe future 2 are ſimilar to his n. 
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The eldeſt ſon of a private gentleman ſeldom purſues any 
profeſſion. And as it rarely happens that he ſettles in ma- 
trimonial life (and it is ſcarcely ever for his happineſs that he 
- ſhould); immediately upon the termination of his academical 

ſtudies, a ſe of the following years are not unfrequently 
dedicated to foreign travel. The advantages which may be 
derived from travel, and its peculiar utility to thoſe who are 
intended for political life; cainot be denied. But that the 
period in queſtion is generally likely to realize the expected 
benefits; is a poſition not eaſy to be eſtabliſned. Were we 
on the contrary to conclude. that to expoſe a raw youth to 
the diſſipation and vices of foreign capitals, under no other 
guidance and control than that of a private tutor, would 
probably contribute more to the deſtruction of his moral 
and religious principles, than to the improvement of his 
underſtanding and the enlargement of his knowledge, the 
concluſion would not be repugnant to ſober reaſoning (2), 
and would be abundantly confirmed by daily experience. 
Neither is it commomy deſirable that a young man, little 
more than of age, ſhould embrace an opportunity of going 
into parliament; eſpecially if another is likely to preſent 
itſelf in the courſe ot a ſeœ years. The artfuliflatteries and 
careſſes of party; employed both in public ànd in private to 
dazzle and entrap his un fſuſpetting mind, will be too. likely 
to prove ſucceſsful; and it fix him for life an intereſted 
and ic bernd. 1 a neon . 250 
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The ſtrictneſs of parental power terminates, when, ac- 


cording to the regular order of nature, its exiſtence is no 


longer neceſſary for the welfare of the child. Vet a mild 


and mitigated: authority will ſtill remain to the one; and 


will be acknowledged by the other, according to the dic- 
tates bothiof reafon and religion, from affection and a ſtrong 


ſenſe of obligations received. The child arrived at mature 


age, is bound to ſhew through life the greateſt love and 
tenderneſs to his parent, the utmoſt attention to his wants 
and infirmities (aa), and every degree of reaſonable com- 
pliance with his deliberate wiſhes. And in return, it is the 
duty of the parent to give his child ſubſtantial- proofs of 
reciprocal affection, by continuing to him the aid of his 
experience and counſel, by uniform liberality of conduct 
towards, him, and by a cheerſul acquieſcence in all his 
blameleſs deſires By applying theſe general principles to 
the caſe of an elder ſon, the father is taught particularly to 
guard him from thoſe idle and vicious habits into which 
he may eaſily; be betrayed by having no immediate em- 
ploy ment; and by encouraging hit to perſevere in habits of 
ſtudy, to cultivate branches of ſcience, and to render himſelf 


uſeful i others by ſome active occupation, prevent the ex- 


emption from profeſſional engagements from proving a heavy 
misfortune to him. He is taught to behave to him univer- 
fally 2 2 and n confidence; to ſhun even the 
1 (0a): « My 00, help thy father in his age; _ grieve l as he 
« liveth. And if his underſtanding fail, have patience with him; and deſpiſe 


« him not, when thou art in thy full ſtrength.” Ecclus. ik. 125 2925 ELet 


6 them (children) learn to requite their parents.” —1 Tim. v. 4. 
moſt 
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. moſt diſtant appearance of jealoufy-and with. to keep bim 


dependant and in the back-gronhd; to be unte ſerved in ac 
quainting him with the ſituatitin of bis own private affairs: 
and liberal, according to his eſtate and the number and cir- 


cumſtances of his family, in the ſum aſſighed for his fon's 
expences while ſingle, and inc the income ttansferred to him 


on his marriage. Above all things; let him not put filial 


Affection to the ſevereſt of all trialꝭ by oppoſing from ſelſiſn 


motives his ſon's matrimonial choice. And finally, let him 


ſtudliouſſy cheriſli in the elder brother an affettionate and 


as it were parental regard ſor his other fons and daughters; 


that in the event of his om death, nem ant bel at a 
| enen 92 "Bi uunn⁰õ,Hꝗ)mp Hos 159 2 


1 10 0 lo viidsiodu iti u Id 100 bas 90 
Vounger ſons commonly: 3 from the 9 

40 che ſtudy of the Profe fon uch they are to follow: 

though in ſome mltances they ure under the neceſſity f 


entering upon it at an earker period of liſe, and without 


having had the benefit of academical infleuQion. '/ In the 
latter cafe the choice of the profeſſion will reſt al moſt exclu- 
Kvely wich the parent. In the former, greater attention is 


Jiuſtly due to the opinion and wiſhes of the young man; and 


the father's office is rather to recify both, by obviating pre 


judices and removing miſapprehenſions and by perſpicu- 


ouſly explaining the ſeveral advantages and diſadvantages of 
different lines of life, than peremptorily to preſcribe a par- 
ticular oceupation. In both caſes, let him be influenced 
by a proper regard to the temper, Habits and genius of the 
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| Youth; and * to the Probable! ſecurity of virtuous prin- 
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ciples far more than 49 the proſpect of eminence and wealth. 
And let him not he averſe. to having his ſon fixed in a li- 
beral line of trade or manufactures, if circumſtances render 
the ſtep adviſable, and vo other e 2m e than thoſe 


ene. 


3 h__ veanalrendy.nado W af- 
&ionate tendernags confidence, and. liberality, due from 
a parent to his eldeſt ſon, may eaſily be applied to the caſe 
of his other adult children, whether ſons or daughters, both 
whale, they remain ſingle, and when they ſettle in life, It 
is only neceſſary to add, that the inability. of the daughters 
to provide for their own ſupport, which places them in al- 
moſt entire dependence on their father, affords him no plea 
for conſtraining their chaice in marriage: though from their 
being more open to impoſition than ſons, partly from their 
want of opportunities to {crutinize the private characters of 
men, and partly from the quick ſenſibility of the female 
mind, he may certainly be juſtified in requiring @ longer 
pauſe and delay from them, than he could reaſonably ex- 
pect from his children of the other ſex. If a daughter, 
when fully arrived at years of diſcretion, ſhould ultimately 
give her hand to a perſon diſapproved by her father; may he 
not leſſen, it will be ſaid, the fortune which he had intended 
to bequeath to her? In one caſe undoubtedly he is not only 
at liberty, but bound to do it; namely, when he believes in 
his conſcience that through the vicious character of her 
huſband, or other cauſes, the diminution will be for her 


. But he will not be juſtifiable in leſſening it as a 
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puniſhment for what he terms her diſobedience. It would 
be equally right to make a ſimilar reduction in thecaſe of a 
ſon. But in each caſe the ground ought to be the general 
principle of aſſigning to the child, as far as may be practica- 
ble, the preciſe portion moſt likely to advance its real wel- 
fare. And this principle would equally authoriſe and re- 
quire the deſtined fortune to be altered, were the change of 
opinion Produced 22 ny: other new e inltead 
pape ug 7g fot It tl on 301180 
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er dean which bind 1 
has property at his diſpoſal not to defer ſettling his affairs 
by will, until ſickneſs or age overtakes him, preſs with 
more than common force upon a parent. The nearneſs of 
the relations who are to fucceed him, and the peculiar ob- 
lgation which that circumſtance lays upon him of pro- 
viding, by every meaſure in his power, for their future 
happineſs and concord, render him inexcufable if he ſub- 
jects himſelf to the riſk of dying inteſtate; or of bequeath- 
ing His effects in a haſty, injudicious, and perhaps invalid 
manner on his death- bed. The objects which he ſhould 
aim at as a teſtator, are to make a right diſtribution of his 
property, and to ſecure the peaceable, ſpeedy, and effectual 
accompliſhment of his intentions. He ſhould therefore be 
explicit with reſpect to the nature and ſituation of his pro- 
perty, accurate in obferving neceflary forms, and perſpi- 
cuous in ſtating his meaning. A failure in any of theſe 
points may prove the foundation of long and ruinous law- 
Tes r * what are more to be lamented, heart-burnings, 
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diſſenſions, and animoſities among the ſurviving branches 
of his family. He ſhould in the firſt place provide for the 
pay ment of all his juſt debts, to whatever perſon, and on 
whatever ſpecies of contract, they may be owing ; and then 
proceed to apportion the remainder. of his ſubſtance among 
his children, and others whom it may be his duty not to 
overlook, according to the joint claims of relationſhip, 
merit, and need, and the reaſonable expectations excited 
by cuſtom, education, and countenance received. While 
he ſhews a prudent regard to what may be almoſt termed, 
where a large landed property is under conſideration, the 
eſtabliſhed right of primogeniture ; let not pride lead him 
to confine his younger children to a ſcanty pittance, for the 
purpoſe of heaping an enormous ſhare on the eldeſt. And 
where their portions are neceſſarily ſmall, let him aſſign leſs 
to the ſons than to the daughters ; who being incapable of 
improving their fortunes by profeſſional employments, will 
be more expoſed to the preſſure of narrow circumſtances, 
and the temptation of marrying from intereſted views. If 
he is unfortunate enough to have a worthleſs child unfit to 
be truſted with any other bequeſt than an annuity, let ſome 
proviſion be made for his future wife and family. A father 
ought not to impoſe on his children unuſual reſtrictions as 
to the time or manner of receiving their inheritance, ex- 
cept on very ſubſtantial grounds; as the parties reſtrained 
will probably be impelled by their own feelings, and till 
more by the ſuggeſtions: of others, to deem themſelves 
aggrieved.” Let him conſider well the advantages and 
— of entails, both in a public and private view, 
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before he adopts a practice ſometimes indeed founded on 
fufficient motives, but often reſulting from principles of 
avatice and pride; and at any rate let him not tie up his 
eſtate under ſweeping limitations, without leaving the 
tenant: for life power to grant proper leaſes, and to make 
ample: proviſion for a wife and younger children. Let him 
chooſe able, active, and conſcientious perſons for the offices 
of executors, guardians, and truſtees; and in the diſcre- 
tionary power which he gives them in various particulars, 
(as with reſpect to the education of his children, the rate of 
intereſt to be allowed on their fortunes, the advancement 
of a part or of the whole of the principal for ſettling ſons in 
profeſſions, and daughters in marriage during their mi- 
nority); let him be guided, among other:ciroumſtances, by 
their: probable chance of life, and the character of thoſe 
Nase wenns t eee wee eur! 214 0) 
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40 family to his near relations, who are members of it, 
has already been implied in the obfervations refpecting the 
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m a certain degree applicable, and are meant to be applied, t to mothers. And 
many of thoſe about to be ſubjoined, as intended as addreſſed to che mi ſtreſs, 
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parent to his children. proportional regard ought to be 
ſhewn to more diſtant relations, and to intimate friends 


who live under his roof. Among the amiable qualities 
which contribute to the happineſs of domeſtic lite, cheerful 
good-humour and mildneſs of manners ſtand pre-eminent. 
Their influence is felt daily and hourly. And their value 
is beſt diſcerned by marking the gloom and conſtraint that 
pervade every part of a family, the head of which is 
morole, peeviſh, or overbearing. 


But relations and intimate friends are not the only 
branches of the family, to whom duties are owing from the 
maſter of it. His ſervants have many claims upon him. 
Placed as they are in temporary ſubordination to him, they 
yet ſtand on a level with himſelf in the great family of the 
univerſe, and before the eye of its impartial ſovereign. It 
is this conſideration which the Chriſtian Scriptures, after 
ſtrongly inculcating (cc) on fervants the duties of con- 
ſcientious fidelity, reſpect, and obedience, preſent to the 
view of the maſter, to enſure juſt and humane behaviour 
on his part (dd), Maſters, give unto your ſervants that 
« which is juſt and equal, knowing that ye alſo have a 
* maſter in heaven. And (ee) ye maſters, do the ſame 
things unto them, [your ſervants] forbearing threatening, 
„knowing that your maſter alſo is in heaven; neither is 
« there reſpect of perſons before him.” The number of 


(ce) Epheſ. vi.'5—8. Coloſ. iii. 22. 25: (4d) Coloſſ iv. 1. (er) Epheſ. vi. . 
and Titus ii. 9, 10. | 
1 ſervants 
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ſervants kept in a family ought to be ſcrupulouſly adapted 
to its wants; and ſhould neither be curtailed by penuriouſ- 
neſs, ſo as to burthen the domeſtics with immoderate work, 
nor enlarged to gratify a love of parade, and at the riſk: of 
rendering them idle and diſſolute. The wages which a 
maſter: gives, ſhould not either greatly exceed or fall ſhort 
of the rates which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. | If he errs much 
on one ſide, he loads himſelf with a needleſs expence, and 
contributes to make his oπ¼un ſervants extravagant and 
vicious, and thoſe of all his neighbours diſſatisfied. If, on 
the other, he does not pay an equitable compenſation for 
the ſervice which he receives; he excites a continually 
rankling diſcontent in the minds of his domeſtics; is 
haraſſed with changes in his family; and renders perſons of 
merit and character afraid of engaging in it. What wages 
are agreed upon, ſhould never be withheld through care- 
leſſneſs long after they have become due. Every degree 
of drunkenneſs, profane language, and diſorderly conduct, 
ſhould be ſteadily repreſſed in the firſt inſtance; and no 
examples of -profligacy. be permitted to remain and ſpread 
their contagion in the houſe. Strict œconomy and ac- 
countableneſs ſhould be required from every ſervant, 
according to the nature of his place; and ſhould be en- 
forced by an uniform adherence to ſettled rules and ſyſte- 
matic plans; not by the maſter's acting the part of a ſuſ- 
picious ſpy over his kitchen, cellar, and ſtables, and thus 
incurring the hatred and contempt of his domeſtics, and 
whetting their ingenuity to impoſe upon him the more. 
n there be no undue familiarity, no partiality or fa- 

| vouritiſm, 
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vouritiſm, in the proceedings of the maſter. Let him be 
ready to hear the complaints of any of his ſervants, with- 
out giving encouragement to petty quarrels and tale-bear- 
ings. Let him not ſuffer one individual to tyranniſe over 
another ; nor, while he maintains the proper authority of 
the higher ſervants, permit the exiſtence of a domineering 
ariſtocracy: below ſtairs. Let his conſtant behaviour be 
kind and mild; and temperate, though firm, when he is 
obliged to reprove. © | Abuſive. and inſulting expreſſions 
ſhould never be drawn forth by any faults, leaſt of all by 
faults, inadvertently committed, or ſpontaneouſly confeſſed. 
Let him be indulgent in allowing his ſervants innocent re- 
creations, and occaſional viſits at fit times to their kindred 
and friends. Let him be careful to afford them ample op- 
portunities for attending public worſhip ; and neither neg- 
lect to furniſn them at home with bibles, and ſuitable 
treatiſes of religious inſtruction, nor grudge the incidental 
expence of having the ignorant among them taught to read. 
Little preſents of books or of money for particular deſert, 
and premiums for long ſervice, are not only rewards 
deſervedly beſtowed on the parties, but have a very bene- 
ficial effect on the other ſervants, by ſtimulating them to 
ſtrive to obtain ſimilar favours. This obſervation may be 
extended to ſmall loans lent to old and faithful ſervants, to 
aſſiſt them when they marry, or ſettle in buſineſs. To con- 
clude this ſubject, every maſter of a family ought to pay 
the ſtricteſt regard to openneſs and truth, in giving the 
characters of perſons who have left his ſervice; neither 
ſpeaking too favourably of them through miſtaken lenity, 
n nor 
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nor too harſhly from pique, and reſentment. And in no 
caſe ſhould he deliver to a fervant, when he quits his place; 
a written character; which may be uſed very improperly 
by him, or be rn and thus 
kg org og ny ore paged 0718 
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grounds of a private gentleman, may juſtly be conſidered 
in ſome; reſpects as his ſervants. As ſuch they ought to 
receive at his hand ſufficient wages, with prompt payment; 
and to find a reaſonable ſhare of his attention beſtowed on 
the relief of their diſtreſſes, and the improvement of their 
morals. Let him not diſmiſs them from his ſervice, or 


reduce their hire with unſeeling accuracy, when fickneſs 


or old age renders their day's work lefs valuable; nor turn 
adrift his ſuperfluous hands on the approach of winter, 
when they are not likely to find another maſter. To em- 
ploy, from motives of | benevolence, thoſe who cannot 
bun. re debe is one m eqns * 


In firing nn ſcale-of his chawaks nes 
and expences, the firſt thing which the maſter of a family 
has to conſider, is the amount and nature of his property, 
with the claims already exiſting upon it, and fuch as are 

likely to ariſe. © That mode of living, which may be right 
for a private gentleman with an eſtate of eight or ten thou- 
ſand pounds a year, would evidently be unjuſtifiable in 
another who. has but half the income. Of two' perſons 
poſſeſſed of equal landed fortunes, if the one has inherited 
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an unincumbered eſtate, and the other has to pay the in- 
tereſt of an ovorwhelming debt; or if the one is at preſent 
childleſs, or unmarried, or has the unlimited diſpoſal of his 
property, and the other is merely tenant for life, and has 
portions to provide for a numerous family; expences, 
which would be blameleſs in the former, would be deeply 
eriminal in the latter. Experience has proved that charges 
of all kinds, eſperially if they are of ſome magnitude, 
ſeldom fail to exceed the original computation; andl that 
new demands, not foreſeen at firſt, continually occur. 
Hence it is the part of prudence in every maſter of a 
family rigidly to adjuſt his expenditure to ſuch a ſtandard, 
as may not only provide for deficiencies in his eſtimate, and 
alſd make an annual reduction of incumbrances to which 
His eſtate may be ſubject, and an annual addition, if it be 
neceſſary, to the fund deſtined for his younger children; 
but may leave him an annual ſurplus for unexpected con- 
tingences on the ſcore: of neoeſſity or benevolence, as long 
journeys on 'acoount- of healtli, heavy loſſes, burthenſome 
Tepairs, the wants of diſtreſſed relations, and the claims of 
publie charities and publio works. But to guard againſt 
that love of hoarding which, partly from a ſpirit of avarice, 
and partly from pride and a ſenſe of the importance which 
riches give to the poſſeſſor, is too apt to inſinuate itſelf into 
the breaſts of thoſe who are in the habit of accumulating 
money; it ſeems very deſirable that every man who feels it 
his duty to make anngalſavings; ſhould fix a moderate ſum 
for that purpoſe, propdttioned to the ſpecific cauſes of his 
frugality; with a determination not to lay up more: and if 
Hou 4 L at 


at the end of the year, he finds that he has paſſed his limit, 
. Ea een 
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To W os . family expences within the 
bounds preſcribed, and for many collateral reaſons, it is 
incumbent on every private gentleman to keep regular and 
exact accounts of his receipts and payments, whether they 
paſs through the hands of himſelf or of his agents; and by 
comparing and balancing thoſe of one year with thoſe of 
another, to be at all times maſter of the ſtate of his affairs, 
to diſcover neceſſary changes and reductions, and to make 
them before it be too late. Juſtice too requires him to be 
punctual and expeditious in ſatisfying the fair demands of 
his tradeſmen, inſtead of contributing by his dilatorineſs 
to augment the general price of articles; which is fixed; by 
| ſhopkeepers much higher than would be the caſe, were it 
not to make up loſſes occaſioned by cuſtomers who pay 
flowly or not at all. And juſtice and every moral prin- 
ciple concur in reprobating that pride and falſe ſhame, 
which ſometimes impels men to perſiſt in a mode of life far 
more expenſive than they can afford, in defiance of all the 
duties owing to their family and to their creditars, rather 
than ſubmit to leſſen e ee e A 
e t in obe 21073 o | 
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and ſuch are its baneful effects on the public morals, that 


way individual in the Wan of CIA: ſhould exert 
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himſelf to check and repreſs it. Inſtead of endeavouring 
to ſurpaſs his neighbours in ſplendour and pageantry, in 
ſumptuous entertainments, late hours, and other extrava- 
gances of vanity and faſhion; the maſter of a family, 
dearing in mind, and univerſally applying the Chriſtian prin- 
ciples of temperance and moderation, ſhould keep down all 
matters of this'nature to the loweſt point which the manners 
of the times, and his own ſtation in life, will reaſonably 
allow: With eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, as far as they are not 
morally wrong, it becomes him to comply, that he may 
not needleſsly acquire the character of cynical moroſeneſs, 
of affectation, of abſurdity, or of covetouſneſs; and thus, 
by loſing the eſteem and good opinion of others, diminiſh 
his power of doing good. But let him not comply with 
any riſing cuſtom, the prevalence of which he deems un- 
deſirable, until it be thoroughly eſtabliſhed ; for otherwiſe 
he becomes himſelf one of thoſe who are chargeable with 
introducing it. This remark may be extended to every 
advance (J) in the ſcale of luxury and diſſipation. 


As far as expence is to be taken into the account, it ſhould not be for- 
gotten that every new ſtep in luxury naturally leads to more. Thus if one 
ſuperb room be built, the others immediately appear out of character with it, and 
will probably receive ere long correſponding alterations. If a houſe be greatly en- 
Hrged, an additional number of ſervants is required to keep it in order: and ſo in 
many other inſtances. - It does not follow hence, that things of this nature are 
never to be done; but that they are not fo be.done imprudently, and without 
mann * nenn to occaſion, in addition 
x0 the om colt. | 
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In filling up the general outline of domeſtic:proceedings; 
there are ſome ſubordinate points not yet noticed, which 
deſerve the ſerious regard of the maſter of a family. In 
this number may be included the baniſhment of ſcandat 
from the diſcourſe of the pazlour ſire- ſide; the reſtriction 
of idle habits and trifling amuſements within the narroweſt 
bounds; the fubſtitution of inſtruttize books in the place 
of cards and. novels ; and the regular practice of family 
prayers. Neither viſits nor journeys ſhould: be permitted 
to encroach, except in peculiar caſes, on the reſt and proper 
employments of the ſabbath. Nor let the maſter of the 
houſe, while he is ſolicitous to give a rational direction and 
limit to the recreations of its inhabitants, exhibit a different 
example in his own. Let him not attend the brutiſh ſpec- 
tacles of cockpits and boxing matches; nor engage in the 
ruinous occupations and infamous ſociety of race-oourſes 
and gaming · tables. Nor let him raiſe the diverſions. of the 
field from the rank of amuſement, and ſuffer them to be- 
come one of the buſineſſes of liſe. Let him join the family 
circle in the winter evening's peruſal of the ſelected portion 
of hiſtory, poetry, or other improving and elegant branch 
of literature; and, according to the bent of his mind, place 
ſome of the amuſements of his private hours in claſſical, 
ſcientific, and philoſophical purſuits. Let him ſtudy the 
Chriſtian Scriptures with the reverence and unremitting 
attention due to the rule of his life and the foundation. of 
his hopes. And while he ftrives to render knowledge, mo- 
deration, virtue, and religion, amiable and attractive, firſt 
| | | in 
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in the eyes of his own family (38), and in the next place 


of thoſe to whom the ſilent influence of his example may 
extend; let him avoid with equal care all appearance of evil, 
1 . f 1 LON 9 IOW - 
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himſelf to be eſteemed richer than he is nor practiſe the 
oppoſite deceit to avoid applications for laans, ar to provide 
an excuſe for parſimony, eſpecially in ſubſcriptions. Let 


hood into gambling, intemperance, or profligacy. In his 


intercourſe with other families, lat him pay every poſſible 
regard to character, and have no intimacy with the vicious. 
Let him not pay ſervile court to great men, nor become 
their tool; nor be elated by their notice, and rendered arro- 
gant and fickle towards others: Let hm be free from every 
emotion of diſcontent or envy, when any of his equals re. 
cCeive ſome acceſſion of rank; and not be led by qealouſy, or 
the filly importunities of his friends and relations, to hunt 
after ſimilar advancement. Let him not harbour ſenti- 
ments of N i * mee een 2 


Wa * fome-fainiies. encouragement is * Uiſhonelty bj the ches of 

game, fiſh, veniſon, & c. when there is à probability of their having been unlaw- 
fully procured ; and in others, diſhoneſty is encouraged, and the public. alſo 
defrauded, by the practice of buying goods known or ſuſpected to be ſmuggled. 
Similar blame reſts upon-every one who does not enter the due number of his. 
windows, Carriages, ſervants, and horſes, to be taxed ; or evades · che payment of 
ſtamp duties for articles which he purchaſes. Defignedly to paſs light or 
counterfeit money, which has been received through careleſsnefs, is likewiſe an 
impoſition on the perſon to whom it is transferred. 
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on thoſe who have recently eſtabliſhed! themſelves in the 
county here he lives; nor on thoſe who have riſen in his 
vicinity to ſudden wealth and importance: ' Let not dif- 
ferences of opinion about local concerns or public affairs, 


nor ſquabbles about game, implant in his breaſt a ſingle 


feeling of animoſity. Let him avoid difputes and quartels 
of every kind ; and if unfortunate enough to be entangled 
in them, ſteadilyabſtain from embarking, either as a princi- 
pal or as a ſecond, in the unchriftianprattice/of duelling. In 
all tranſactions of buying and ſelling, even in the purchaſe 
and ſale of honſes, let him ſcrupulouſfly adliere to the prin- 
ciples of apenneſs and fair dealing; and conduct himſelf 
not according to the treatment which in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances he might be like to receive, but according io that 
which he ought to experience. Let him be kind. though 
prudent, in lending money and exacting payment. As a 
guardian or truſtee, let him act for the family of another 
with the fidelity and zeal which he would wiſh to be ex- 
erted ſor his own. Let him be ready to conciliate miſun- 
derſtandings and to do good offices among his acquaint- 
ance, on proper occaſions, without being ſolicited; and at 

other times, when he is deſired to interfere, and ſees a pro- 
ſpect of being of uſe by intetpoſing. But let lim not pry 
into the affairs and tranſactions of others for the purpoſe of 
gratifying a vain curioſity; nor make their conduct, and 
much leſs idle rumours propagated concerning them, the 
ſubject of unguarded or cenſorious converſation. The ge- 


neral directions given i in the ee (4k) to all men “ to 


e! *. At ot 001159 t 0 | 
« ſtudy 
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« ſtudy to be quiet, and mind their own buſineſs,” (a pre- 
cept which intimates the broils and diſſenſions produced by 
a meddling ſpirit) is extremely applicable to perſons who» 
being exempted by their ſituation in life from profeſſional 
employments, have the more leiſure, and the greater temp- 
tations, to buſy themſelves with the concerns and conduct 


of their neighbours. 
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CONSIDERATIONS SUBMITTED TO PERSONS WHO DOUBT 
OR DENY THE TRUTH OP CHRISTIANITY, OR THE 
NECESSITY OF A — OBSERVANCE OF ALL iIrTs 
PRECEPTS, 2 


WUENI eis e e the plan 


of the preſent work, I ſtated that it was my purpoſe «© 
combine on every occaſion, as far as the nature of the 
i ſubje&t might admit, the concluſions of reaſon with the 
« dictates of religion.“ I have accordingly endeavoured 
throughout the foregoing chapters to eſtabliſh moral duties 
on Chriſtian principles, and to enforce the of 
them by Chriſtian motives. This conduct has evidently 
proceeded on the ſuppoſition that ſuch principles would be 
deemed obligatory, and ſuch motives recogniſed as power- 
ful, by the greater part of my readers. I cannot however 
be ignorant, and I think it would be wrong to diſſemble 
my * that if this book ſhould be fortunate enough 
N | | to 
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to obtain the attention of thoſe claſſes, of ſociety to which 
it is addreſſed, it will not unfrequeatly fall into the hands 
of perſons who deny or doubt the truth of the Chriſtian 


Revelation; or who allege that a ſtrict obſervance of its 


precepts is incompatible with their political and profeſ- 
fional duties, and is not er an _—_ in the exiſting 


ſtate of the world. 


I. To perſons of the firſt of theſe deſcriptions I would 
wiſh to ſubmit the following J—— 00. 


Diſbelief or diſtruſt of the truth of - Chriſtianity ariſes 
in different men from different cauſes. Some who have 
been much accuſtomed to foreign travel, and have beheld 
oppoſite religions firmly eſtabliſhed in different countries, 
on the contrary ſides of the ſame mountain, or the neigh» 
bouring banks of the fame river; and others who have 
learnt from the records of hiſtory that various ſyſtems of 
faith have ſucceſſively prevailed in the ſame country; that 
they have been changed again and again within very ſhort 
periods; and that each in its day has been implicitly re- 
ceived, and has produced, or, if an occaſion had offered, 
could have produced its martyrs; ſuch perſons are ſome- 
times prone to form what-they term the liberal concluſion, 
that all religions are alike. They aſſert that the Supreme 
Being has enabled mankind to diſcover, by the reaſoning 


faculty with which he has endowed them, thoſe plain pre- 


9 the obſervance of which is — ſer- 


4M vice. 
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vice required by him; and that the object of all religions. 
however they may be encumbered with fanatical rites and 
doctrines, which, in every country, the wiſe will inwardly 
regard with contempt; is to inculcate the obligation of thoſe 
precepts.” Or they boldly pronounce that religion of every 
kind is ſuperſtition: in other words, that though certain 
modes of condua ought to be followed, and others to be 
exploded, from principles of honour, and for the good of 
ſociety; to deem men bound to act in any caſe with a re- 
ference to a ſuppoſed. will of the Deity, if a Deity exiſts, 
is of all abſurdities the groſſeſt. Others again who have 
addicted themſelves to philoſophical inveſtigations, have 
become decided unbelievers. Not that philoſophy is the 
enemy of religion! The former is the natural ally of the 
latter. An enquiry into the laws which God has preſcribed 
to the human mind, to organiſed bodies, and to inanimate 
matter, leads at every ſtep to a new diſplay of his power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs. But men who purſue it without 
any aim or deſire to apply it to its maſt important uſe, 
chat of heightening their reverence ſor the great Creator 
by a nearer acquaintance with his glorious attributes, eaſily 
become abſorbed in the contemplation of ſecond cauſes; 
and though they may admit the exiſtence, learn to deny 
the ſuperintending care of the Firſt, and his interference 
vith the courſe of the material or the moral world. Others 
ſeek for refuge in unbelief on the ſame principle on which 
many of the Jews:did in the days of Chriſt; who, loved 
> Sanden rather than wehen . were yin 
THY ci an 
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' arid would not come to the light leſt their deeds ſhould 
be (a) reproved. Reſolved to perſiſt in the vicious prac- 
tices which) Chriſtianity proſcribes, they take pains to con- 
vince themſelves that the Goſpel is the production oſ fraud 
and deluſion; they catch eagerly at every objection againſt 
it of every kind, and turn from whatever ſeems to make 
in its favour; in the language of ſcripture, they wink pur- 
poſely with their eyes leſt they ſhould ſee, and ſhut their 
ears leſt they ſhould hear, and harden their hearts leſt they 
ſhould believe. Others by degrees becoming altogether 
immerſed in political, commercial, or profeſſional buſineſs, 
or in a continued ſucceſſion of diſſipated amuſements, 
proceed from the omiſſion of the practice of religious du- 
ties to the diſuſe and diſregard of religious conſiderations, 

and ultimately to the diſhelief of revealed religion, if not 
ol all religion. And laſtly, the love of paradox and ſingu- 
larity, diſdain of thinking with the vulgar, diſguſt at caſual 
inſtances of ſuperſtition, and difficulties as to particular 
| doArines, occafionally contribute to lead men to unbelief. 


(a) — the bring, += — of high rank, who died 3 very 
few years, that © if he could believe Chriſtianity, be ſbould lead fuch a Tife as 
* ould put all the Clergy to ſhame.” Of the author of this ſpeech, and of 
the ſarcaſm implied in it againſt the Clergy, I mean to ſay nothing. But I 
would leave it to the determination of any candid perſon, however adverſe to 
the Chriſtian: faith, whether, if he were to hear a ſimilar ſpeech applied to any 
other religion, the inference which he ſhould draw would not naturally be this : 
that the ſpeaker's attachment to his favourite habits of life had fo prepofſeſſed 


him againſt the religion in queſtion, as to prevent him from liſtening to its evi- 


dene with impartiality; and would probably be ſufficient, were the truth of 


| the religion ever ſo ftrongly ſupported, to. hinder him from admitting it. 74 


Beides the confirmed unbelievers of each of theſe de- 
ſcriptions, there are many perſons who, from various cauſes, 

advance only part of n 
Nop ſhort at different flages of doubt and diſtruſt. 


| \- Ooricerning unbelievers and doubters of every mY one 
—_ _*6bſervation may/almoſt uni made with truth; 
that they are little acquainted with the nature of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, er rer e 


Neri r 


| Now Uhitiſe whe a — the und of Chriſh- 
Ae) wel yet readily admit, that / the Supreme Being has 
actually made a revealed communication of his will, and 
has n addtreſſed it to all mankind; and if there 
are facts connected with that Tevelation' which are acknow- 
ledged even by its enemies, and which juſtly afford, inde- 
pendently of other evidence, a ſtrong preſumption of its 
reality ; thoſe perſons mult be highly guilty, who having 
ſufficient abilities and opportunities for enquiry, refuſe or 
neglect to examine into the validity of its pretenſions; and 
to examine with fairneſs, and with a attention. WING - 
— of he dubgodhdemmde.. aides e540) 


1 dn then a dig bighty improbable in il lar the Cre- 
ator of the world ſhould: have given a revelation: to man- 


kind, and at the -periad-when Chriſtianity: firſt appeared ? 
If the'preſent ſtage of exiſtence is but a very ſmall part of 
N ä is de- 
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figned for the purpoſe of trial and probation, and is thus 

to fix the fate of each individual for ever; if men were in 

Aact ignorant of the certainty of theſe momentous truths, 

and unable to aſcertain it by unaſſiſted reaſon ; if, for want 

of a knowledge of that certainty, they were become a prey 

to crimes and deluſions, indulging themſelves in every ſpe- 

cies of wickedneſs, and worſhipping ſtocks and ſtones, and 

perſonified vices, with abſurd and abominable rites : can it 

be improbable that he who had manifeſted his goodneſs in 

creating them, ſhould add another proof of the ſame diſpo- 

ſition by imparting to them the further light neceſſary to 

correct their wanderings, and to guide t them ſteadily in the 
__ to . ng 

hey whore: ed by theſe A anti to re- 

gard a revelation as a thing not improbable in itſelf, ought 

fromm that circumſtance. to feel, and naturally will feel, a N 

greater readineſs to enquire into the evidence of any pro- b 

ſeſſed revelation which bears outward marks of reality. 

They who deem the exiſtenoe of a revelation highly impro- 

bable cannot affirm-that it is impoſſible ; and ought conſe- 

quently in a ſimilar caſe to inſtitute a ſimilar enquiry. For 

an antecedent perſuaſion of the improbability of the Deitys [ 

acting in any particular manner is no more a reaſon for re- 

ſuſing to examine whether he has not acted thus, if exiſting 

facts afford ſtrong preſumptive evidence that he has; than 

it would be for refuling to hekieve that! m 

2 | Ae eee . 
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The queſtion then which remains to be anſwered is this; 
Are there any leading circumſtances attending Chriſtianity, 
eircumſtances generally admitted and reſting on indepen- 
dent proofs, which ſeem ſcarcely capable of being ac- 
counted for on any ſuppoſition but on that of its truth; and 
conſequently furniſh ſo ſtrong a preſumption of its being a 
divine revelation, as to render thoſe who doubt or deny it 
not merely imprudent but qo if —_—_ * not r 
pies. 7108 into its N 0 


The Wee Ae ent I betend, will juſtify the 
_ anſwering of that queſtion decidedly in the affirmative. 


The Chriſtian religion, whether true or Falſe, wed its 
origin. in a country and nation held in proverbial contempt 
in almoſt every part of the known world. The author of 
the religion was not only a Jew, but of the loweſt rank 
among the Jes. He is univerſally allowed to have been 
uninſtructed in literature and-philoſophy. He employed, 
in propagating his doctrine, aſſiſtants who were alſo Jews, 
- and of a ſtation as obſcure, and of minds as little cultivated 
by learning, as his own.” The religion which they preached 
was of ſuch a nature as to be generally and unavoidably 
moſt obnoxious. It was avowedly intended to ſuperſede 
and annihilate every other religion. It attacked not only 
the doctrines and ordinances of the Jews, which they re- 
- garded as having been appointed by God himſelf; but 
thoſe inveterate prepoſſeſſions which were rooted no leſs 
firmly in their hearts: pronouncing the abolition of the 
7,0 5 peculiar 
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peculiar privileges of the Jewiſh race, and the free admiſ- 
ſion of the abhorred Samaritans and Gentiles to all the 
benefits of the new diſpenſation, It not only exaſperated, 
the Romans by branding as impious and deteſtable thoſe 
rites and inſtitutions, which they had received with implicit 
reverence from their remote- anceſtors; and deriding as 
vain fictions every object of their adoration, even all the 
tutelary deities of their empire: but it alſo touched their 
jealouſy in the tendereſt point, by ſuggeſting a proſpect of 
the revolt of Judea, and holding forth to their imaginations 
a competitor of Cæſar, and the portentous appearance of 
the long-expected ſovereign (5), whom fate had deſtined to 
ariſe in the eaſt. The founder of Chriſtianity had neither 
the favourable circumſtances to turn to his advantage, of 
which other teachers of new religions have availed them- 
ſelves; nor did he reſort to thoſe methods of proceeding to 


(5) Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et conſtans opinio, eſſe in fatis ut eo 
tempore Jude profeAi rerum potirentur. Sueton. lib. viii. c. 4. Pluribus 
perſuaſio inerat, antiquis ſacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipſo tempore fore ut 
valeſceret oriens, Judzaque profeCti rerum potirentur. Tacit. Hiſt, lib. v. 13. 
vol. iii. p. 816. Delph. ed. Par. 1686. 

In the conduct of Pilate, as recorded in the New Teſtament, the operation 
of the jealouſy in queſtion is manifeſt. * And Jeſus ſtood before the governor ; 
« and the governor aſked him, Art thou the King of the Jews ? Matth. xxvii. 11. 
See alſo Mark xv. 2. Luke xxiii. 2, 3. John xviüi. 33. 37. And from 
« thenceforth Pilate ſought to. releaſe him. But the Jews cried out, ſaying, If 
« thou let this man go, thou art not Cæſar's friend; whoſoever maketh himſelf 

A king ſpeaketh againſt Cæſar. When Pilate therefore heard that ſaying, he 
« brought Jefus forth, and ſat down in the judgement-ſeat, &c.”—John xix. 
12. 16. eee eee eee ſpoke the 
fame language. | | 
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which they have owed their ſucceſs. He did not, like 
Mahomet, make his attempt in a place where there was no 
eſtabliſhed religion. He did not, like Mahomet, pay court 
to a particular ſet of men, or a particular ſect; nor, like 
Him; artfully conciliate perſons of all the different religious 
Perſunſions in the country, by adopting and incorporating 
into his own ſyſtem ſome of the principal of their reſpective 
tenets ; nor, like him, direct the propagation of his doctrine 
by the word]; nor, like him, permit licentious indulgences, 

and promiſe licentious rewards to his followers. He did 
not confine his inſtructions to ſolitudes and obſcure ham- 
lets; but delivered them in the moſt public manner, in 
populous cities, in the moſt frequented parts of jeruſalem 
itfelf. He did not reſt his pretenſions on any ſpecies of 
evidence of a ſecret nature, or in any reſpect not generally 
cognizable by his cotemporaries ; but appealed to pro- 
feſſed miracles performed in the ſight of multitudes, and of 
ſuch a kind that every man could judge as to their reality. 

He was not permitted by the contempt or the ſupineneſs of 
his enemies to proceed unmotefted in making profelytes ; 
but was actively 3 from the beginning by the prieſts 
and chief inen of the national religion; was repeatedly in 
danger of loſing his life ; and after a ſhort miniſtry of about 
three years duration at the utmoſt, was delivered'to the civil 
power, arid crucified as a malefactor. Yet notwithſtanding 
this event the progreſs of the religion continued. The diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt, though they could have no reaſon to expect 
better treatment than their maſter had received; though 
they expected, as they had been taught by him and profeſſed 
4.2 is | to 
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to expect. nothing in the preſent life but troubles and perſe- 
cutions, perſevered in preaching the ſame religion as he had 
taught, with this additional and extraordinary circumſtance, 
that their maſter, on the third day after his crucifixion, had 
ariſen from the dead: and encountered the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments, and death itſelf, rather than ceaſe from publiſhing and 
atteſting doctrines and facts which, if falſe, they could not 
but know to be ſo; and from the preaching of which, if true, 
they could look for no preſent advantage. And from theſe 
humble beginnings, and by theſe unpromiſing methods, 
did Chriſtianity make its way ſo ſucceſsfully that within 
three centuries. from the firſt preaching of Chriſt, it pene- 
trated to the remoteſt extremities of the Roman empire, 
and eſtabliſhed itſelf on the. ruins A Fee 


en eee en, 8 


- When all theſe —— are ee and they 
are ſuch as unbelievers; in general are ready to admit, it 
yon nearly impoſſible not to come to the following con- 
cluſion: that à religion of ſuch an origin, and avowedly 
aiming at ſuch objects; a religion thus deſtitute of all 
worldly means of credit and ſupport, thus provoking and 
experiencing every kind of worldly oppoſition, could ſcarce- 
ly ever have obtained belief and acceptation] if its pre- 
tenſions had not been founded on irreſiſtible truth; and 
conſequently, that its eſtabliſhment under all theſe circum- 
ſtances affords ſo very ſtrong a preſumption that it is true, 
as neceſſarily to render every competent: judge to 42 
they are known, and who doubts or diſbelieyes Chriſtiavity, 
4N | criminal 
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criminal in the fight of God, if he does not carefully ex- 
amine PR NEO. Wig 0155 1 that n 1 

Abbie is obo to which it tis bers ay hints ts to 
lead by fair reaſoning the candid reader, who diſtruſts or 
- denics'the truth of the Chriſtan revelation. | If this con- 
clufivh appears to him well eſtabliſhed; he will naturally 
feek for à detailed account of the evidence of the Chriſtian 
religion an treatiſes (c) written profeſſedly on the ſubject; 
and will make himſelf acquainted. with the many ſtriking 
internal proofs/which it bears of its own authenticity, by a 
diligent and attentive ſtudy of the Scriptures. And let him 
conduct the whole of his inveſtigations with that impartial 
ſpirit which is always eſſential to the diſcovery of truth, 
whatever be the ſubje& under diſcuſſion ; guarding againſt 
the influence of former prepoſſeſſions, and former practices, 
with a degree of caution and ſolicitude proportioned to the 
_ ſupreme importance of the enquiry in which he is engaged. 
Let him be prepared 5 ta do the will of God;“ and he will 
not fail“ 1 „ eee £9 min whether it 
e t 00 


— 


n. 1 10 the ext place © offer » ew obſervation to 


G Mr Paley's View of the Evidences of Chriſtianity, and Dr. Beattie's Trea- 
tife on the fame ſubject, and Mr. Paley's Horz Pauline, are particularly de- 
ſerving of a deliberate peruſal, There are alſo various other ae on 
bo „ e e | 
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the conſideration of thoſe believers in Chriſtianity, who 
contend that an exact obſervance of all _ TD 
IEEE IND 


This plea bur Gelibemmse deviations from the ſtrictneſs of 

obedierice, a plea which we more frequently hear obſcurely 
intimated than explicitly ſtated, appears, when unfolded, to 
reſolve itſelf into the following aſſertions: that if the gene- 
rality of men would act in ſcrupulous conformity to the 
precepts of Chriſtianity, no individual could be vindicated 
were he to conduct himſelf otherwiſe; but that every 
man muſt take the world as it is, and confider what is prac- 
ticable in the exiſting ſtate of things: that if government, 
for example, cannot be carried on without a certain degree 
of deceit and corruption, che politician is excufable who 
praiſes it; that if men in trade cannot maintain their ſta- 
tion without uſing the ſame objectionable arts which are 
adopted by their competitors, the neceſſity of the caſe is a 
ſufficient apology; that ſimilar reaſoning is applicable to 
every other profeſſion; that extravagant and needleſs lati- 
tude would certainly be unjuſtifiable ; but that it is abſurd 
to require points of morality to be puſhed to extremes, and 
to refuſe to make neceſſary allowances for wy with 
elabliſhes cuſtoms. 


Before we n ee ee 
tion meets with in the Scriptures, it may be uſeful to en- 
quire whether it . e pp 


4N 2 Now, | 
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No, ſince they who allege this plea profeſſedly make the 
Ft in which it is cuſtomary for men to deviate from the 


rules preſcribed i in the Goſpel, the ſtandard - meaſure of the 
degree of latitude in deviating from them which each indi- 


Vvidual is at liberty to uſe; they muſt unavoidably admit, if 


they will reaſon conſiſtently with their on principles, that 
When the general depravity is augmented in any propor- 
tion, exactly in the ſame proportion is that latitude augmen- 
ted; and conſequently that à degree of latitude, which in 
one ſtate of things they pronounce extravagant and unne- 
ceflary; may become highly needful and proper in another. 
This in fact is to affirm; that inſtead of the practice of men 
being rendered conformable to the laws of God, the degree 
of; obedience; due from any man to thoſe laws depends 
ſolely on the praftice of his ncigbbours ; and that if it ſhould 
be the general practice utterly to diſregard and contemn 
them, no individual would be under any obligation to pay 
to them the flighteſt attention whatever. If an argument 
like this, which ſtrikes directly at the root of all religion, 
cannot be maintained by thoſe who believe in Chriſtianity ; 
neither can Werder which neeeGrily involves Etro ob. 
b (11.96 03 4 
| ID the next ** eee eee ee 
ment from the Scriptures ? From that quarter it experiences 
nothing but repulſe and condemnation. Thoſe who urge 
it cannot produce one ſingle text authoriſing an individual 
to relax in his obedience to the precepts of the Goſpel, for 
the ſake of eſcaping difficulties and loſſes, through fear of 
giving offence, through GENTLE to cuſtom or authority, 
+» $3 FEEL | Or 
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or through any worldly motive (e) whatever. What is the 
language of the Old and New Teſtaments on the ſubject? 


(e) The only paſſage in the Scriptures which ſeems likely to be thought to 
countenance the practice of deviating from the line of ſtrict duty in compliance 
with exiſting circumſtances is 2 Kings, c. v. 18, 19. a paſſage which has ſome- 
times been explained in no very judicious manner by commentators on the Bible. 
© And Naaman ſaid” (to Eliſha), „Thy ſervant will henceforth. offer neither 
« burnt-offering nor ſacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord. In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy ſervant, that when my maſter goeth into the houſe 
« of Rimmon to worſhip there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow myſelf 
« in the houſe of Rimmon; when I bow down myſelf in the houſe of a 
the Lord pardon thy ſervant this thing. And he ſaid unto him, Go in peace. 
Permiſſion, i it is ſaid, was here given by the prophet Eliſha to join in {aQts of 
idolatry, when they were expedient; and ſome writers have employed 
themſelves to little purpoſe in endeavouring to account for it from ten- 
derneſs to tlie new. convert, and other cauſes.” Whereas ſuch a permiſſion, 
if it had been aſked, moſt afſuredly would never have been granted; and 
it ſeems never to have come into the mind of either party. Naaman, after 
having expreſſed his firm reſolution to forfake idolatry, and to worſhip 
frons that time forward the true God only, appears to have recollected 
that it was his office to attend his maſter the king of Syria to the temple of 
Rimmon; and that the king was accuſtomed at ſuch times to lean upon him. 
This latter circumſtance ſeems purpoſely mentioned to explain the whole matter 
in queſtion. When the king bowed himſelf down in the temple, Naaman, on 
whom he leaned, muſt neceſſarily incline himſelf forward alſo; not as an act of 
reverence to the idol, but of accommodation to his maſter : and he feared leſt 
his bowing down in the idol's temple, even for that purpoſe, ſhould be offenſive to 
the true God. His bowing down could ſcarcely be miſconſtrued into an act of 
worſhip by any one of the ſpectators. For his total ceſſation from thoſe acts of 
worſhip to his former idols, which the declaration, © thy ſervant will Zenceforth 
« offer neither burnt-offerings nor ſacrifice to other gods,” ſhews that he had 
been accuſtomed publicly to practiſe, and in. all * to Rimmon in par- 
ticular, would point out the real cauſe. 


« Thou 
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„Thou ſhalt not follow . a multitude to do evil.” 
of Be not conformed () to'this world ” (that is, to. the evil 

« principles and evil practices which prevail in it), but 
ebe transformed by the ' renewing. of your mind, that 
« ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 

i perfect will of God. Love not the (4) world, neither 
the things that are in the world. I any man love the 
« world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that 
« js in the world, the Luſt of the fleſh, and the luſt of the 
« eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
«of the world. And the world paſſeth away, and the 
« luſt thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
« for ever. Be ye therefore (i] perfect, even as your 
« Father which is in Heaven is perfect..“ The love of 
« Chriſt (4) conſtralneth us, becauſe we thus judge, that if 
« one died for all, then were all dead: and that he died 
« for all, that they which live ſhould henceforth not live unto 
* themſelves, but unto him which died for them, and roſe 
« again. —“ What ſhall it (/) profit a man, if he ſhall gain 
« the whole world, and loſe his own ſoul ? Or what ſhall 
« a man give in exchange for his ſoul? Whoſoever 
9 therefore ſhall be aſhamed of me, and of unde in | 


(F} Exod. . . —— 0 1 John, ii. 15. 1. 
(i) Matt. v. 48. | (Y 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 

(7) Mark, viii. 36. 38. See alſo the ſevere rebuke pronounced by Chriſt, 
Matt. xv.gg—9, againſt the Phariſees, who © made the commandment of God 
« of none effect by their traditions ;” that is to ſay, as appears from the context, 
by explaining ſcriptural precepts in a way which relaxed and undermined the 
obligations * by them. : | 

8 | | (>: MM this 
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« this adulterous and finful generation, of him alſo ſhall 


* the Son of man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory 


of his Father with the holy angels.” To theſe paſſages 
are to be added the directions incidentally given by St. 
Paul to perſons in many different Rations, exhorting them 
to fulfil the reſpective offices peculiar to thoſe ſtations © for 
« conſcience fake, as unto the Lord, and not unto (m) ;” 
directions which, by parity of reafoning, we may reſt aſſured 
that the apoſtle would have applied to all other ſituations 
and circumſtances of life, if he had been led by his ſubject 
to notice them diſtinctiy. And he did in fact make the 
application univerſal, when he delivered theſe general 
and comprehenſive precepts: © Whatſoever (n) ye do, do all 
* to the glory of God. Whatever ye (e) do, in word 
« or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jeſus.” A ſe. 
rious dęſire to pleaſe God in all we do, rendering the manner of 
purſuing the bufineſs of our calling, be it what it may, one of the 
expreſſions of that defire, is the grand principle which theſe 
inculcate; and it is the principle which, beyond all 
others, I could wiſh to impreſs on the mind of the reader, 
whatever be his ſtation or profeſſion, as being the only 
one which will lead him ſteadily to fix his attention on the 
duties which he has to perform, and the temptations which 
he muſt encounter. It is impoſſible to conceive that he 
who knowingly deviates from the path of moral rectitude 
and Chriſtian duty, becauſe moſt others in the ſame rank 
and profeſſion with himſelf deviate from it, and becauſe, 


(m) See Romans, chap. xiii. Epheſ. chap. v & vi. Coloſſ. chap. iii. 
(2) 1 Cor. x. 31. (e) Coloſſ. iii. 17. 
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by forbearing to deviate, he ſhould incur embarraſſments 
and lofles, odium and diſgrace, is, in that inſtance, acting 
conſiſtently with the letter er the ſpirit. of the various 
ſcriptural injunctions which have been quoted. Let thoſe 
who find themſelves tempted to ſuch deviations, conſider 
whether 1t 1s not probable that the Supreme Being, on 
whoſe providence-the ſucceſs of every undertaking de- 
pends, will proſper thoſe who. ſcrupulouſly obſerve. tlie 
laws which he has preſcribed for their conduct, and leave the 
iſſue in his hands, rather than thoſe who manifeſt their diſ- 
truſt of his care by reſorting to arts and practices which he 
has forbidden; whether thoſe who are injured in their 
worldly proſpects by their conſcientious adherence to the 
line of rectitude, are not entitled to the full benefit of the 
ſcriptural conſolation, © If ye fuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, 
« (+) happy are ye:” and whether it is not the part of 
wiſdom as well as of duty, whatever be the event at pre- 
ſent, to regulate every action by that rule, according ta 
which it will be judged at the laſt os * S169), 


(a I Peter, iii i 14. 
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